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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press (November 14) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 


ATEST information on employment reflects the continuation of divergent 
demand conditions. Several factors are exerting an upward pressure 
on employment in a number of industries. During the past year the number 
of workers with jobs has increased’ by 122,000, bringing the total to 5,343,000 
at August, 1951, according to recent estimates of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The basic forces underlying this expansion are defence expendi- 
tures, a high level of business and government investment in new plant 
capacity, the development of material and power resources, and the increasing 
output of the major export industries. Government expenditure on defence, 
now running at about $70 million per month, has generated a considerable 
expansion of employment in aircraft, electronics, shipbuilding and ordnance. 
The high level of investment expenditures, including an estimated total of 
$690 million in 1951 for the development of strategic resources, has greatly 
increased the labour requirements of the construction industry. 

The world demand for both civilian goods and key raw materials is 
another important source of labour demand. In the first nine months of this 
year, exports increased by 25 per cent in value and 10 per cent in volume. 
The commodities showing the most notable increases were wood pulp, base 
metal, food products, lumber, newsprint, farm machinery and automobiles. 

For the past few months a decline in demand in many lines of consumer 
goods, combined with high inventories, has resulted in further lay-offs and 
a continuation of the short work week. Consumer demand, as reflected in 
retail sales and the level of manufacturers’ inventories, is low in comparison 
with last year, partly as a result of government taxes and credit regulations 
and partly because of resistance to higher prices. The comparison also 
suffers because of the particularly high volume of sales which occurred last. 
fall. At that time, the economy was recovering from the recession of the 


) previous spring, and the announcement of the defence program was followed 
by some buying and production in anticipation of shortages. 


The reduction in consumer demand has been reflected in lower levels of 
employment in automobile, clothing, tobacco, leather, furniture and house- 
hold appliance firms. In many instances manufacturers have resorted to a 
policy of short-time and temporary lay-offs, maintaining their staffs in order 


that a rapid expansion in production can be achieved when needed. 
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The effects of the slackening in con- 
sumer goods industries have been concen- 
trated in the southern industrial areas of 
the central provinces, where the number of 
workers seeking employment has been 
increasing since August. Some indication 
of the employment outlook for manufac- 
turing in these areas is contained in a 
recent statement by the Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Defence Production. 
He pointed out that the defence program 
is now emerging from the tooling-up stage 
and, referring to the actual rate of expen- 
diture on defence, said: “The rate of 
disbursements has been increasing 
rapidly during recent. months. Expendi- 
tures during the first quarter of the 
present fiscal year averaged $25 million per 
month, but during the second quarter rose 
to about $70 million per month. Disburse- 
ments will be greatly accelerated over the 
next 12 months, and may approach an 
average of $125 million a month or an 
annual rate of $1,500,000,000. The peak rate 
of expenditure will probably be reached 
early in 1953.” 

The effect of seasonal influences on 
employment was clearly evident during 
October, notably the end of harvesting 
operations, and some slackening in con- 
struction, transportation and related activi- 
ties. At November 1, total job applications 
with the National Employment Service 
had reached 155,500, and, on the basis of 
past experience, the number will continue 
to rise until February. This year, how- 
ever, higher levels of employment in 
lumber and pulp and paper industries may 
moderate the degree of seasonal unemploy- 
ment. Labour requirements for logging 
operations in British Columbia, Northern 
Ontario and Quebec are greater than ever 
before. 

A continued decline in agricultural 
employment, as shown in the latest labour 
force estimates of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics (August 18), reflects the grow- 
ing industrialization of the economy and 
the mechanization of agriculture. During 
the year the number of workers in agri- 
culture dropped from 1,153,000 to 1,090,000. 
The most notable employment increases 
were in trade (from 648,000 to 733,000) and 
in transportation (from 388,000 to 416,000). 
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The total civilian labour force increased 
from 5,324,000 to 5,421,000, chiefly as a 
result of natural increase and the heavy 
volume of immigration. This increase 
occurred almost entirely in Ontario and 
Quebec. 


Employment in Windsor showed some 
signs of improvement following the recall 
of 950 workers by the Ford Motor Co. 
during the month. An additional 523 
workers, however, were laid off in supplier 
plants. In addition to continued efforts 
by government and industry to bring 
further work to Windsor, the National 
Employment Service has been successful 
in arranging the transfer of over 400 
workers to other areas in the past two 
months. On October 25, the number of 
job applications on file at the NES office 
had fallen to 5,500, a decline of 1,500 from 
the peak reached on October 11. 


Higher wage advances in the collective 
agreements signed in the more recent 
months of 1951 than in the earlier. part 
of the year are reflected in those agree- 
ments received by the Department of 
Labour. During the first six months of 
the year the largest group showed increases 
varying from 10 to 15 cents an hour. In 
those received more recently, wage advances 
of 15 cents or more are the most common. 


The certification vote of the first large 
group of retail workers is being watched 
with interest. Under a recent order of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board, workers 
in the Toronto establishment -of the 
T. Eaton Co. are deciding by ballot 
whether or not they wish to be repre- 
sented by the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union (CIO-CCL). 
Although some retail workers in smaller 
establishments throughout the country are 
now under collective agreements, this is 
the first large group of such workers 
making a decision on unionization. 


Man-days lost through strike action 
declined during October, according to 
preliminary estimates of the Department 
of Labour. Statistics recently compiled 
also show that the number of workers 
covered by collective agreements during 
1950 increased to 1,282,000, or approxi- 
mately 5 per cent above the 1949 figure. 


> 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of November 10, 1951) 


Percentage Change 


from 
Principal Items Date Amount Same Date 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower— . 
Total civilian labour force (a)...............4:. Aug. 18 5,421,000 -- +1-8 
ROTBONS SWALMIFODS, (24) faiomarofe Selajeusin sidleca!eisis/Sreirleie'e « Aug. 18 5, 343, 000 — +2-3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work(a)...... Aug. 18 78, 000 — —24-3 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
PATI AT TICE, OGIO setetsielaeiaterfe Cale efeleis's Beipicieie « Nov. 1 16,865 +14-7 —16-9 
Quebec Region SAR Ge Ob ROR TR Se OO Ene Nov. 1 43,194 +23-8 —4-8 
(PATIO MERON ace wiasiaciarcis fees aisles co 4 0.01 Nov. 1 53,798 +21-8 +40-4 
LAIN IGP MERION Seite ate ote oak eon he seks Nov. 1 19, 194 +41-7 —6-8 
ACI IVC LAOML, Seren tatideteic os cate ns oe dele ais Nov. 1 22,457 —5-0 +0-1 
EL Otal AIM TEGIONAS, «aries «is dlstecie lek emis.e Nov. 1 155, 508 +18-7 +5-8 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
SBE TEL Meee oe treed tells ick. ohio wisgete Octaent 83,140 +2-8 +4-9 
Amount of benefit payments.............000000- Sept. $3, 456, 965 —5-9 —10-1 
Index of employment (1939=100)............... Sept. 1 185-0 +0-4 +6-3 
Uiitiiura gt ntinee. tes 40a Sa ee Ae eee August 17, 236 —12-2 | +137-0(b) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost................ October 49,318 — —46-1(b) 
No. of workers Involved). .i.06.5. 00000 eco. October 6, 388 — —61-7(b) 
IN OL OL RELI ROR mee ities oleate bo. 6 Sie oe, vine ale, October 28 — +46-6(b) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly wages and salaries............. Sept. 1 $50-50 +0-7 +14-3 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...............-. Sept. 1 $1-21 +1-3 | +15-5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... Sept. 1 41-5 +0-2 —1-0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ Sept. 1 $50-05 +1-5 | +14-4 
Cost of living index (av. 1935-89=100).......... October 190-4 +0-3 | +11-5 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)...... Sept. 109-1 +1-0 +2°-3 
Lotslelaboursin Come sarc mias tistetty wxle.. arcseolen ccove.ns July $832, 000, 000 +0-8 +18-2 
Industrial Production— 
Total (av. 1935-39100)... .....0s.eccee0: Bistiree August 204-3 —1-8 +7-2 
NIFH IAOUUITING ees Byeiela sto. s%ialw's sip ayes’ ais.s.0 « August 209-2 —2-0 +5-1 
UN ONE CUTS IOIER ete attains ails esl aneiowele ss: 3,0 « August 190-4 —0-6 +3-7 
WOUTADICR ae aethee sas cc eet aeir ee ca ys August 241-4 —3-8 +7-0 
Trade— 
SLL OLA facies tiara terer iui ohicsie oles «4 > August | $863,800, 000 +4:-3 +6°6 
SPORT Mere. anita y eran ty cae E Listed Sis wae ee Sept $320, 100, 000 —8-5 | +14-7 
LT, SE eR ae re ek a eer Sept $311, 800, 000 —12-8 +11-5 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 


the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 


(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 


for same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies: 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economic and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendiz of the Labour Gazette. 
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Ontario Passes New 
Old Age Pension Bill 


In a special four-day Fall, session, the 
Ontario legislature quickly approved legis- 
lation to extend old age pensions to needy 
persons between 65 and 69 years of age. 
Ontario is the first province to do so. 
Approximately 40,000 persons: are expected 
to benefit. 

The bill also raises allowable income 
before pension by $120 a year. In addi- 
tion, the legislation abolishes recoveries 
from the estates of deceased pensioners 
and extends medical services to all needy 
persons over 70 not now receiving a 
pension and to the new 65 to 69 age 
group. 

Cost of the program is to be shared 
equally between the federal and the 
provincial governments. 

A companion bill introduced by the 
province’s welfare minister, W. A. Good- 
fellow, increases by $120 a year the allow- 
able income before pension of blind 
pensioners. 


Pension Applications 
Pass Half-Way Mark 


Registrations for’ federal old age pen- 
sions have already passed the half-way 
mark, with more than 228,000 applications 
already received out of an anticipated total 
of about 400,000. 

Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, has announced that 
228,900 applications for old age security 
pensions have been received at the 
regional offices in the provincial capitals. 
Latest registration figures by provinces 
are: Newfoundland 1,300; Prince Edward 
Island 2,400; Nova Scotia 10,000; New 
Brunswick 5,700; Quebee 49,600; Ontario 
94,600; Manitoba 12,800; Saskatchewan 
12,700; Alberta 12,300; British Columbia 
27,400. 

Considering the fact that application 
forms have been available in the post 
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pensions for the first time, there are about 


offices only since the end of July, the 
registration in the last six weeks has been 
excellent, Mr. Martin said. 
Mr. Martin stated that if the present 
rate of the receipt of applications 1s main- 
tained, and if there is no delay by 
remaining applicants to get in their appli- 
cation for pensions, then most persons 
over 70 in Canada who meet residential 
qualifications will receive pension pay- 
ments in January, 1952. ; 
In addition to approximately 400,000 
who are expected to apply for old age 


315,000 others whoeare now receiving old 
age pensions who do not need to apply 
for the new pensions. They are being 
transferred to old age security pensions in 
January next without any action on their 
part. 


305,000 Now Receiving 
Old Age Pensions 


The number of persons receiving old age 
pensions in Canada increased from 302,173 
at March 31, 1951 to 305,176 as at the 
end of the quarter June 30, 1951. 


The Federal Government’s contribu- 
tions under the Federal-Provincial scheme — 
totalled $25,479,438.84 for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1951, as compared with 
$25,366,213.11 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the Federal 
Government has contributed $759,486,499.81. 


The average monthly pension in the 
provinces ranged between $34.40 and 
$38.24. In the Yukon Territory and the 
Northwest Territories the average was 
slightly higher. = { 

In only four provinces was the number 
of pensioners higher than three per cent 
of the total population. 

In addition, pensions were being paid 
to 11,242 blind persons as at June 30, 
1951, as compared with 11,198 at March 31, 
1951. 


The cost to the Federal Government of 
pensions to the blind was $992,615.17 for 
the quarter ended June 30, 1951 and 
$995,702.78 for the quarter ended March 
1951. Since the inception of the 
Federal payments have totalled $23,9 
588.58. The average monthly pensi 
the provinces was between $38 
$39.38. With only three blind pensic 
the Yukon Territory and the Nort 
Territories, the average was $40. 


Unions Ask Railways To 
Consider Wage Boosts 


Highteen international unions, composed 
of some 125,000 operating and _ non- 
operating employees, have approached the 
Canadian railways ‘asking for consideration 
of wage increases in the light of the 
economic condition of the employees 
brought about by the continued rise in 
the cost of living, it has been announced 
by F. H. Hall, chairman of the General 
Conference Committee representing these 
groups of workers. 


In view of the fact that last year’s 
arbitration settlement has another year to 
run, Mr. Hall stated that no formal request 
for a specific amount of increase had been 
presented. It was anticipated, he said, 
that the railways would give sympathetic 
consideration to the matter as being a 
common problem, and that there would 
be discussions between them and _ the 
unions on the subject in the near future. 


He stated further that the last increase 
for the majority of the railway workers 
was effective September 1, 1950, under the 
arbitration award of Mr. Justice R. L. 
Kellock, in amount of seven cents an hour. 
This was the actual amount requested by 
the unions on June 16, 1949, but during 
the interval and the prolonged negotia- 

_ tions the amount then fell short by 3-2 
cents of maintaining the 1948 wage-cost 
of living relationship. Since September 
1950, the cost of living index has risen by 
more than nineteen points, he pointed out. 


Unions Concerned 


The unions concerned are: Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; 
Order of Railway Conductors; Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees; 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers; Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department, 
AF of L; International Association of 
Machinists; United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States 

and Canada; International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America; International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers; Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 
America; International Moulders and 
Foundry Workers Union of North America; 
“International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Sheet Metal Workers Interna- 
nal Association; Brotherhood of Rail- 
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road Signalmen of America; Interna- 
tional Brotherhood Firemen and Oilers, 
Helpers, Power Plant Operators, Round 
House and Railway Shop Labourers; 
Commercial Telegraphers Union; Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union; and Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 


Story Of ILO Is Told 
In Recent Book 


The story of the International Labour 
Organization since its beginning in 1919, 
told in simple style, is contained in a 
130-page book recently published by the 
ILO, Lasting Peace the ILO Way. 

The pocket-sized book explains how the 
ILO came into existence, its structure and 
scope, what it seeks to accomplish. It 
tells how the ILO operates as a tripartite 
body composed of workers, employers, and 
governments to improve working and living 
conditions throughout the world and thus 
provide a foundation for peace. 

In an introductory chapter, ILO Director- 
General David A. Morse points out that 
the ILO was “conceived as a means 
through which a struggle against hardship 
and privation could be waged by inter- 
national action.” 

Single copies of Lasting Peace the ILO 
Way will be supplied at 25 cents a copy 
on application to the Canadian Branch, 
International Labour Office, 95 Rideau St., 
Ottawa. For orders of 11 copies or more 
the price is 15 cents a copy. 
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Few Calls For Arbitration 
In Quebee Last Year 


Only five per cent of wage disputes in 
Quebec reached arbitration boards last 
year, said provincial Labour Minister 
Antonio Barrette in a recent speech to 
the Quebee Chambre de Commerce. 

Highty per cent of 1,500 labour contracts 
were signed after direct negotiations 
between representatives of employers and 
employees; 15 per cent were concluded 
with the help of provincial conciliators. 

Only 8,000 of the 400,000 employees 
covered by Quebec labour laws went on 
strike during 1950 to enforce grievance 


‘demands, the minister said. 
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Quebec Labour Council 
Re-organized, Enlarged 


Re-organization of the Superior Council 
of Labour of the Province of Quebec has 


been announced by Premier Maurice 
Duplessis. The council, originally set up 
with 24 members in 1941, now has 30 


members as a result of the addition of six 
officers of government departments. 

Main function of the council is to study 
labour conditions, advise the Provincial 
Government and discuss proposed legis- 
lation. 

Of the 30 members, eight represent 
labour organizations, eight represent em- 
ployers, eight are experts on special ques- 
tions and six are officers in the provincial 
Civil Service. 

The members are:— 

Employers: Harry McDonald Sparks, 
director of services, Northern Electric 
Company Ltd., Montreal; W. Mortimer 
Baker, director of industrial relations, 
Dominion Engineering Company  Lid., 
Lachine; C. N. Moisan, president, Standard 
Paper Box Company Ltd., Montreal; Abel 
Ratte, president, Quebec Constructors’ 
Association; J. A. Juneau, president, Retail 
Merchants’ Association of the Province of 
Quebec; J. R. Latter, director of personnel, 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Company, 
Ltd.; W. Girouard, president, Volcano 
Limited, Montreal; J. A. Archambault, 
president, Chamber of Commerce of Sher- 
brooke and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the Province of Quebec. 


Labour Members 


Organized Labour: Roger Provost, presi- 
dent, Quebec Federation of Labour, 
Montreal, and Roger D. Dabrie, vice- 
president, QFL, Cap-de-la~Madeleine, rep- 
resenting American Federation of Labour 
and the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada; Gérard Picard, president, Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
Outremont and Quebec City; Jean 
Marchand, general _ secretary, CCCL, 
Quebec City; Jacques Chalout and 
Philippe Vaillancourt, Montreal, legal 
adviser and regional director, Canadian 
Congress of Labour; J. A. St. Pierre, 
president, and A. Vincent, vice-president, 
of the Brotherhoods of Railway Employees, 
Montreal. 

Experts: Leon Girard, Montreal, pro- 
fessor of social science, Laval University ; 
J. B. Fontaine, Joliette; H. D. Woods, 
director of industrial relations, McGill 
University; Robert J. Clark, newspaper- 
man, Three Rivers; Paul Lebel, K.C., 
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professor of civil law, Superior School for 
Commerce, Quebec City; P. H. Guimond, 
professor of political economy, Laval Uni- 
versity, Quebec; Henri Ferron, accountant, 
Three Rivers; Jean Delage, engineer and 
economist, Montreal. 


Civil Service: Arthur Foster, vice- 
president,. Quebec Compensation Board; 
Gérard Tremblay, Provincial Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour; Donat Quimper, assistant 
to Mr. Tremblay; J. L. Doucet, K.C., 
Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs; 
Louis Coderre, Deputy Minister of Indus- 
try and Commerce; and Fortunat Fournier, 
Montreal. 


U.S. Cost-of-Living Index 
Remains Stationary 


The United States cost-of-living index 
remained unchanged between July 15 and 
August 15. According to the Department 
of Labour’s Bureau of Labour Standards, 
the index at August 15 was 185-5 (1935- 
39=100). 

The retail food price index declined 0-3 
per cent and the house furnishings group 
index was 0°8 per cent lower than in July 
but small off-setting increases were reported 
for the other major groups. 

The index for August 15 was 9-0 per 
cent higher than the index for June, 1950 
(pre-Korea) and 7:0 per cent higher than 
the index for August 1950. 


British Civil Service, TUC 
Campaign For Equal Pay 


The issue of equal pay for women in 
the British Civil Service was raised again 
this year at the annual convention of the 
Trades Union Congress. The delegates 
adopted a resolution which regretted the 
Government’s further postponement of the 
application of the principle of equal pay 
in the Civil Service. 

The New York Times reported that the 
General Council promised the Congress it 
would “press the matter further (with the 
Government) and that its next action 


would be to raise it with the Prime 
Minister.” 
The Civil Service Clerical Association 


announced at the same time that it would 
launch an intensive national campaign for 
immediate application of a graduated 
system of equal pay for women in Govern- 
ment service. : 


Revision Recommended 
In UK Cost-of-Living Index 


Britain will likely have a new cost-of- 
living index -within the next two or three 
years. In the meantime, the present 
index may be modified to give a better 
picture of how much and in what ways 
people are spending their money. 

In an interim report made public in 
August, the Cost-of-Living Advisory Com- 
mittee recommended that a new family 
budget inquiry be held as soon as possible. 
Such an inquiry would provide up-to-date 
information on the pattern of expenditure 
which will serve as a basis for the new 
index, 


Emphasizing the need for a new index, 
the Committee pointed out that changes 
in the distribution of income, the intro- 
duction of social security schemes and 
changes in ways of living are likely to have 
affected permanently the pre-war pattern 
of spending. 

Home Affairs Survey on August 21 
stated that the Advisory Committee was 
appointed on August 8, 1946, to advise the 
Minister of Labour and National Services 
on the basis of the official cost-of-living 
index and on related matters. 


In June 1947, on the recommendation of 
the Committee, a new index (Interim 
Index of Retail Prices) was introduced. 
The new system showed changes in the 
level of retail prices weighted according to 
the pattern of consumption as shown by 
the Labour Ministry’s inquiry into work- 
ing class expenditure in 1937-38. 


Mest Paint And Varnish 
Workers On 5-day Week 


About 95 per cent of workers in the paint 
and varnish industry in Canada work a 
5-day, 45-hour week. 

Moreover, a three-week vacation for 
long service, almost unknown to the 
industry in 1945, is now in effect in plants 
which together employ more than three- 
quarters of paint and varnish workers. 


These observations were made by 
John L. Mainwaring at the 39th annual 
meeting of the Canadian Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association held in Toronto 
‘on September 25. Mr. Mainwaring is 
chief of the Labour-Management Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 
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In October 1950, he pointed out, wage 
rates in the industry averaged $1.06 an 
hour for mixers, $1.08 for grinders, $1.17 
for tinters, and $1.18 for varnish makers. 
Maintenance men averaged $1.20. Since 
that time, wage increases ranging from 
five *to 10 or 15 cents an hour had taken 
place. 

The Department of Labour has a record 
of 31 collective agreements in 1950, affect- 
ing over 2,600 workers, half of them in 
Quebec and about one-third in Ontario, 
Mr. Mainwaring said. The International 
Chemical Workers’ Union or District 50 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
represented the majority of employees 
covered. 

In the last 20 years only one strike had 
occurred in the industry, Mr. Mainwaring 
stated. 


Physically Handicapped 
Are Efficient Workers 


The great majority of physically handi- 
capped workers equal or better the plant 
production records of the physically fit, it 
was shown in a recent survey by the 
Special Placements Division of the National 
Employment Service. Their attendance and 
accident records are generally better, too. 

The survey included 467 firms in 48 
centres across Canada employing a total 
of 2,315 handicapped persons. 

Of this number, 2,002 (86:5 per cent) 
equalled or bettered the production records 
of the physically fit, 2,123 (91-7 per cent) 
had an equal or better attendance record, 
and 2,273 (98-2 per cent) had an equal, 
or lower, accident rate. 

Only 313 (13:5 per cent) of the 2,315 
physically handicapped workers produced 
a lower output than their physically fit 
fellow-workers, only 192 (8:3 per cent) 
had a higher absenteeism record and only 
42 (1:8 per cent) a higher accident rate. 

The survey indicated conclusively, 
according to the Special Placements Divi- 
sion, that physically handicapped workers, 
generally speaking, are: efficient from the 
employer’s standpoint; have a sound 
attitude towards their jobs; have high 
morale; have, on the whole, an excellent 
record in such matters as output, atten- 
dance and accidents; and are _ highly 
regarded by their employers. 

All the various disability types were 
noted in the survey, including hearing, 
heart, orthopaedic, chest, visual, multiple 
handicaps, stomach and other disabilities. 
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Guaranteed Annual Wage 
UAW’s Next Objective 


A guaranteed annual wage will be the 
next big objective of the United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (CIO), President 
Walter Reuther has announced. - 

In an address to the convention of 
the Oil Workers’ International Union at 


Denver, Mr. Reuther said the union 
would submit its demands to the auto- 
mobile corporations a full year before 


present contracts expire. 


U.S. Defence Plants Told 
To Work 40-Hour Week 


Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defence 
Mobilization, recently announced a United 
States Government policy of a 40-hour 
work week with premium pay for over- 
time throughout the emergency mobiliza- 
tion period. 

The announcement is based on findings 
of the Labour Department’s Bureau of 
Labour Standards that an 8-hour day and 
40-hour week is best in terms of efficiency 
of production. 


Regarded as Maximum 


The statement indicated that while a 
limited extension of hours, varying with 
occupations, plants, and industries, will 
increase output to a certain extent, a 
48-hour week is regarded as the maximum 
number of hours that can be worked with 
sustained efficiency. 

Acknowledging that hours in excess of 
eight a day and 48 a week may be 
necessary to expedite critically needed 
defence production, the Director of Defence 
Mobilization advised no continuance of 
those excessive hours beyond the time 
required to cope with the specific need. 
He strongly recommended that plants which 
extend their work week beyond 40 hours 
carry on a continuous analysis of their 
situation with respect to output and time 
lost because of absenteeism, accidents, 
illness, and fatigue so as to determine the 
effectiveness of the increased hours of 
work. They should examine, he said, the 
possibilities of training additional workers 
in order to increase the number of skilled 
employees’ who will be available and to 
lessen the need for excessive overtime 
during the long pull ahead. 

The policy urgently recommends at least 
1 day of rest for the individual every 
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seven days. A 7-day work week slows 
down production because the cumulative 
effects of fatigue, when unbroken by a 
period of rest and relaxation, lead to 
absenteeism, and are injurious to health 
and to morale. 

Experience shows that the day of rest 
should be Sunday, if possible, to accord 
with workers’ customs and habits. In 
World War II it was found that scheduling 
Sunday as a day of rest was effective in 
curbing absenteeism and promoting a more 
even flow of work through limiting Sunday 
work to repair and overhaul of machinery 
and the breakup of production bottlenecks. 


N.Y. State Determines 
Wage Needs Of Women 


A field survey of the cost of living of 
working women in New York State shows 
that in September, 1950, a working woman 
living at home required $2,156 a year, or 
an average of $41.46 a week, to live at 
a standard providing minimum adequate 
maintenance and protection of health. 

A report on the survey, made by the 
New York State Department of Labour to 
determine a base for the setting of 
minimum wage rates, is contained in 
the Department’s publication, Industrial 
Bulletin, September issue. ; 

Eight communities, with populations 
ranging from 1,800 to the nearly eight — 
millions in New York City, were selected 
for the survey as being representative of 
living conditions in the state as a whole. 
The cost of a comparable standard of living 
was found to be only slightly lower in the 
smaller cities and towns. 

The weekly average of $41.46 for the 
state as a whole is apportioned as 
follows :— > 


Housing, food at home, and other 


household expenses.........-++++++ $12.18 
Lunches interes ntsc ere eres 3.20 - 
Clothing)... .2s.: «= sukvey ta: eee 6.53 | 
Clothing: upkeepic-ectaaeeieen ein ie 
Personal! caredas exe « Tighe Meee eee 1.04 
Medical scare «izpv% « fetta ae Sothys 


Insurance! 27. en.wee see nee Aetesy. & 

Leisure-time activities....... bar ae i 

Other living essentials (including 
transportation)! <7 5 vues <6 ves bedleees 


Savings... .@aan ee 


ee 
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Truman Announces Dates 
For Safety Conference 


The 1952 session of President Truman’s 
Conference on Industrial Safety will be 
held in Washington June 2 to 4, it was 
announced in Safety Standards, a new 
publication of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, in the magazine’s first 
issue. Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of 
Labour, is general chairman of the 
conference. 


The need for drastic reductions in work 
accidents to conserve manpower for 
defence production will figure large in the 
1952 American safety campaign, the maga- 
zine states. 


Prime Concern 


At the 1951 session, conference members 
heard reports of a reversal in the downward 
trend of accidents experienced during 1948, 
1949 and the early months of 1950. In 
the immediate future, therefore, the con- 
ference will be primarily concerned in 
co-operating with the States in stemming 
this adverse trend. 

The Committee on Education has 
undergone a complete reorganization within 
ihe past year, the magazine states, with 
emphasis placed upon the work of 10 
newly-formed regional committees. The 


latter have the task of surveying needs 


for stepped-up safety training and educa- 
tion within their regions and of reporting 
to the national committee with recom- 
mendations for plans to meet those needs. 


Fewer Federal Workers 


Hurt On Job In US. 


Nearly 5,000 fewer United States federal 
employees suffered disabling work injuries in 
1950 than in 1949, according to an article 
in the August issue of Safety Standards. 
This was an 11-4 per cent decrease from 
the preceding year’s record. 

Reports received by the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation also disclosed 
that the accident rate during 1950 stood 


at 1,784-9 per 100,000 employees, a drop 


of 200-7, or 10 per cent, from the previous 
year. 

The 1950 decline, states the article, con- 
tinues a downward trend in the federal 
accident rate, interrupted in 1949 for the 


first time in 10 years. 
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Federal safety work was especially 
effective in preventing certain types of 
accidents. This was evidenced in the 


drops in rates for injuries resulting from 
employees striking against materials and 
equipment, and from flying particles. 
However, despite the over-all reduc- 
tions, there is a “need for stepped-up 
safety activity in many phases of federal 
operations .. .”, the article comments. 


Women’s Council Seeks 
Equality Of Oppertunity 


Foremost among the subjects considered 
by the International Council of Women at 
its Triennial Meeting at Athens, Greece, 
this year was the principle of equal pay 
for equal work. 

In a resolution expressing support for an 
ILO Convention, reports the September 
issue of Labour and Industry, an ILO 
publication,” the Council “strongly empha- 
sized that the convention should enunciate 
the principle that equal opportunities of 
access and promotion to all posts and in 
all occupations should be open to both 
men and women.” 


A resolution referring to the prevailing 
shortage of teachers urged that every 
possible means be taken to raise the status 
of the teaching profession, increase salaries, 
and in particular, to remove the marriage 
bar. 


Other resolutions concerned such ques- 
tions as discrimination based on sex as 


regards political and civil rights, inter- 
national co-operation in the building 
industry, improvement of living condi- 


tions in rural areas, film production for 
children, educational facilities and training 
for homemaking. 

The Canadian delegation was headed by 
Mrs. R. J. Marshall, President of the 
National Council of Women of Canada. 
Mrs. Marshall is also a member of the 
National Advisory Council on Manpower. 


3 Men To 1 Woman Worker 


Approximately 40 per cent of Ontario’s 
total population form the working popula- 
tion of the province, according to figures 
recently released by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour. The total population -is 
approximately 4,512,000; the working popu- 
lation numbers about 1,821,000. There are 
about three men to every woman in the 
labour force. 
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Describes Functions Of 
British Industrial Court 


“Tt. is an essential tenet of British 
industrial relations policy that industrial 
disputes should as far as possible be 
settled by the parties themselves and that 
Government intervention should be at a 
minimum,” states an article on Britain’s 
new arbitration policy appearing in Home 
Affairs Survey, September 4th issue. The 
bulletin is published by the Central Office 
of Information. 

In carrying out this policy, until 1940 
the Ministry of Labour would make 


provision for arbitration in industrial 
disputes only at the request of both 
parties; the Ministry had no power to 
enforce arbitration upon an _ unwilling 
employer. 


During the war this policy was discon- 
tinued and compulsory arbitration of 
disputes was introduced. This was con- 
tinued into the post-war period until 
August this year, when the Order pro- 
viding for compulsory arbitration was 
repealed. (See L.G., Sept., 1951, p. 1196; 
Oct., 1951, p. 1335.) 


Considerably Modified 


The new procedure still utilizes the 
institutions previously resorted to; these 
however, have been considerably modified 
in their scope and power. 
boards may be convoked to settle a dis- 
pute but their powers have been restricted 
and they will be appointed only when there 
is no hope of an agreement being reached 
by the parties to the dispute. 

Industrial tribunals may be set up by 
an agreement between the employers and 
the trade unions in a particular industry, 
either on a permanent basis or for the 
settlement of a particular dispute, but in 
other cases the parties may agree to ask 
the Minister of Labour and National 
Service to refer the dispute to arbitration. 
The Minister, may decide to refer it to 
the Industrial Court, and ad hoc board of 
arbitration or to a single arbitrator. 

The Industrial Court was established 
under the terms of the Industrial Courts 
Act of 1919 following a recommendation 
that there should be a standing arbitration 
council “to which differences of general 
principles, and differences affecting whole 
industries or large sections of industries, 
may be referred in cases where the parties 
have failed to come to an agreement 
through their ordinary procedure and wish 
to refer the differences to arbitration.” 
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Tribunals and © 


The Court is an independent and 
permanent tribunal free from any Govern- 
ment or departmental control or influence. 
It is not a part of the judicial system 
nor are its decisions enforceable but once 
its decisions have been accepted they 
become a term or condition of the con- 
tract of employment. 


The Industrial Court consists of persons 
appointed by the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, of whom some are 
independent members, some representatives 
of employers and employees. Further, one 
or more women members have to be 
appointed. Usually the president of the 
Court and two full-time members, one from 
each of the panels representing employers 
and employees, have handled all the cases 
referred to the Court. The president is 
empowered to decide whether or not a 
dispute shall be arbitrated by a single 
member or by several members of the 
Court. The Court is also empowered to 
render interpretations of awards at the 
request of either of the parties to the 
dispute or at the request of the Minister. 


“Ad Hoc” Boards 


The Act provides that ad hoc boards of 
arbitration, consisting of representatives of 
employers and employees and an inde- 
pendent member, may be established to 
handle industrial disputes. The inde- 
pendent member, who also acts as chairman, 
is appointed by the Minister while the 
other two members are nominated by the 
parties concerned. Ad hoc arbitration 
boards are_usually of a temporary char- 
acter and are appointed to settle a 
particular dispute. Single arbitrators may 
be appointed by the Minister to settle 
disputes under the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Courts Act. The Conciliation Act of 
1896 also provided for the appointment of 
single arbitrators. 


Third Of Women Workers 
In Japan Are Unionists 


The status of women workers in Japan 
has been greatly improved as a result of 
post-war legislation and _ constitutional 
changes. 


Although still handicapped by tradition 
and custom, about 38 per cent of all 
women in paid employment are members 
of a trade union, Miss Gladys Dickason, 
vice-president and director of research, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


“ia 


(CIO), reports. Miss Dickason recently 
concluded a tour of industrial establish- 
ments in Japan, made at the invitation of 
SCAP, to obtain first-hand information on 
wages, working and living conditions, and 
union activities of Japanese women. 
Among the changes brought about, Miss 
Dickason reports, are the right to vote, 
first exercised in April, 1946; the outlawing 
of discrimination because of sex in political, 
economic and social relations; and provi- 
sion for equal educational opportunities. 


is Under the Labour Standards Law—appli- 
cable to both men and women—working 
hours at straight time are limited to eight 
hours a day, 48 hours a week, in manu- 
‘facturing and other industries. Overtime 
for women is restricted, and they are 
barred from dangerous and harmful jobs. 


The right to organize and to strike is 
guaranteed to workers, both men and 
women, under the Trade Union Law, 
approved in December, 1945. 


12 Million Women 


At February, 1951, the latest date for 
which employment figures were available, 
out of a total labour force of 33 million, 
12 million were women. Nearly half of 
these were employed in agriculture, 2-5 
million in manufacturing, over two million 
in trade, finance and real estate, a million 

in service industries, and about 210,000 in 
government service. 

Women’s earnings were found, on the 
average, to be less than half of those paid 
to men, and only around 15 per cent of 
paid women workers are married. 

The large number of unpaid workers in 
Japan constitutes a serious union problem, 
Miss Dickason says. Over seven million 
men and women are in this group, engaged 
in home and family enterprises. Nearly 
three million women, or 43 per cent of all 
women workers in factories and shops, are 
unpaid and only slightly more than 1-5 
of the 2-5 million women employed in 
manufacturing receive pay. 
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Greek Act Bars Dismissal 
Of Trade Union Officials 


On April 26, 1951 the Greek Govern- 
ment promulgated an Act concerning the 
protection of trade union officials against 
unwarranted dismissal. 

Under the Act, the chairman and 
secretary-general of a workers’ industrial 


organization with over 100 members can- 
not be dismissed from their work except 
for a serious reason and in accordance 
with a special procedure prescribed by 
the Act. 


Justifiable Dismissal 


The Act recognizes the following as 
serious reasons justifying the dismissal of 
workers :— 


(a) submission, at the time of conclu- 
sion of the work contract, of false docu- 
ments lable to mislead the employer; 

(b) divulging of industrial or trade 
secrets; advantages obtained illicitly from 
a third party at the expense of the 
employer; 

(c) acts of violence, injuries or serious 
threats to the employer or members of his 
family; 

(d) repeated refusal to carry out work 
or to obey reasonable orders of the 
employer; negligence endangering other 
persons or lable to cause material 
damage; drunkenness during work despite 
repeated warnings; 

(e) imaptitude for carrying out work; 
breaches of essential obligations or even 
of minor obligations to which the atten- 
tion of the person concerned has been 
drawn several times; 

(f) unauthorized absence from work for 
a relatively long period. 


Trade union activities carried on by 
workers outside the workplaces and within 
the limits permitted by the Act may not 
under any circumstances be considered as 
a serious reason justifying dismissal; how- 
ever, such activities do not free the worker 
of his obligation to work during the 
prescribed working hours. 


Special Committee 


The existence of a ‘serious reason must 
be established beforehand by a special 
committee set up within the framework 
of every Court of First Instance. Notice 
of termination of the work contract with- 
out the committee having previously 
established that a serious reason does exist 
is null and void. 


The committees established by the Act 
consist of three members: the president 
of the competent Court of First Instance 
or a judge of that Court appointed by 
him, a representative of the General 
Confederation of Greek Workers and a 
representative of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry concerned or, failing 
that, of the Association of Tradesmen or 
of the Federation of Craftsmen. 
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Work Stoppages Decline 
In Britain In 1930 


The annual report of the British Ministry 
of Labour for 1950 points out the con- 
tinued progress in the conciliation of 
disputes between employers and employees 
that has been achieved by the Ministry’s 
conciliation officers. During 1950, these 
officers successfully conciliated some 300 
disputes and promoted agreement between 
the parties to refer their differences to 
voluntary arbitration or to the Industrial 
Court. 

Governmental conciliation machinery in 
labour disputes has been in operation for 
nearly 60 years in Britain. 

During 1950, fewer working days were 
lost through labour disputes than in any 
year since 1941, the average loss of time 
for workers involved in such stoppages 
being six days. A total of 1,388,000 work- 
ing days were lost involving about 300,000 
employees. This is approximately one day 
lost for every 4,000 worked. The 1950 
figure is also well below the average for 
the period 1933 to 1950, totalling half a 
million working days less than the average 
for the latter period of 1,860,000 days lost. 


NLRB Upholds Shutdown 
If Strike Impends 


The National Labour Relations Board 
has ruled that members of an employers 
association facing an indefinite threat of a 
strike might shut down operations to avoid 
economic loss or disruption of business. 

The board held unanimously — that 
employers might protect themselves by 
closing down so long as the action was 
not in reprisal against a strike and’ was 
taken because of “economic uncertainty” 
resulting from a threat to strike without 
notice. 

The board adopted in full the findings 
of a trial examiner, Charles W. Schneider, 
in a case involving a local of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (AFL) 
and the Automobile Dealers Association 
of Des Moines. Paul M. Herzog, chairman 
of the board, did not participate. 

The board dismissed the union’s charges 
that the company had locked it out 
illegally. Mr. Schneider had summed up 
his recommendation to the board this way: 
“The pedestrian need not wait to be struck 
before leaping to the curb.” 

He said the union’s apparent strategy 
in the deadlocked wage negotiations with 
the association was to keep the company 
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child in the free world, the organization 


in Exile, and Polish Teachers in Exile. 
x : > ee SS 


“off balance with the threat of a momentary 
strike hanging over their heads at all 
times.” 

Mr. Schneider also held that the union 
was entitled to follow this policy of pro- 
ducing an “uncertain operating situation,” 
but he added that the machinists “cannot 
complain now because it succeeded.” 

The examiner found that the union had 
called a strike at the repair shop of two 
of the twenty-one dealers in the associa- 
tion, after negotiations had broken down. ~ 
The remaining nineteen’ promptly shut 
down after a union representative could 
not tell them how widespread the walkout 
would be. In some shops union members 
told their bosses that no strike notice 
would be given. 


~ 


Proof Lacking 


Mr. Schneider concluded that the union 
had failed to prove that the employers’ 
shutdown had been “motivated by other 
than economic considerations.” 

He asserted, however: “Manifestly, where 
there is no real strike threat, or when the — 
union has given reasonable assurances 
against strikes, or assurances of notice 
sufficient to avoid disruption, there is no 
objective need for protective measures.” 

The board adopted Mr. Schneider’s find- 
ings that the dealers had been justified in 
closing down. 


Free Teachers’ Unions 
Form New International 


Free teachers’ unions. outside the iron 
curtain joined together, in Paris, France, 
August 6 and 7, to form a new inter- 
national organization called “The Inter- 
national Federation of Free Teachers’ 
Unions,” to be affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

Present membership of teachers’ organ- 
izations represented is estimated at 700,000. 

A major objective will be marshalling the 
strength of the 53,000,000 members of 
ICFTU behind public education as the 
basis of democratic government. Every 


asserted, has the right to secure a fu 
education in terms of his own ability and 
his interests. A second objective will be 
rendering concrete the educational goals of 
the United Nations and its Educational, 
Social, and Cultural Organization. — 
Represented at the Paris meeting 
France, Switzerland, Germany, A 
Belgium, United States, Spanish. 
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Annual Conventions 
of Mator Canadian 
Labour Congresses 


The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada holds its 66th 
annual convention in Halifax, with 400. delegates present. 
Convention keynoted by vigorous debates on the cost of 
living, labour unity, the expulsion of a Vancouver union. 
Communism is not predominant issue, as in previous years, 
although convention refuses to accept the credentials of 
one delegate and denies press facilities to a newspaper. 
Congress ends co-operation with other trade union groups, 
strongly favours price control and an excess profits tax. - 


Canadian Congress of Labour’s 11th annual convention in | 
Vancouver is climaxed by the resignation of the national 
‘secretary-treasurer and two vice-presidents. Among other 
things, the convention expels one Communist-led union, 
gives the executive continued power to expel such unions, 
urges one single organization for all Canadian workers, 
demands that prices be frozen at the January, 1951, level 
and urges local unions to seek substantial wage boosts. 
The convention also calls for federal action on housing. 


Statement of principles which will become first article 
of a new constitution is adopted at annual convention of 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, held 
in Quebec. More than 400 delegates are present at the 
meeting. Labour Minister Gregg explains Government 
policy for fighting inflation. CCCL convention also calls 
for rollback of prices to January Ist level and suggests 
the establishment of a Prices Arbitration Board; deplores 
withdrawal of TLC from joint committee on price control. 
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Annual Conventions—I 
(ee re a 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


With approximately 400 delegates from 
affiliated trade union groups in attendance, 
the 66th annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress met in Halifax from 
September 10 to 15. During the week- 
long meetings, the delegates heard reports 
from the executive council and passed 
resolutions establishing congress policy for 
the next year. 


The convention was keynoted by vigorous 
debates on the cost of living, labour unity, 
the expulsion of Civic Employees Local 
Union No. 28 from Vancouver, and certain 
constitutional changes making the powers 
of the president more definitive. 


Communism was not the predominant 
issue it had been at conventions in previous 
years. The convention, however, sustained 
the executive council’s action in refusing 
to accept the credentials of Alex Gordon, 
President of the United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union of British Columbia 
and a former congress vice-president. The 
executive council also refused to extend 
press facilities to a representative of the 
Canadian Tribune because “the Canadian 
Tribune took advantage of the privileges 
extended by the congress to make attacks 
upon its officers, their own colleagues at 
the press table, as well as to erroneously 
report convention proceedings for apparent 
political purposes.” 


Among the key decisions made during 
the week were :— 

1. A decision to revert “to the policy in 
effect prior to the 1950 convention” in 
regard to co-operation with other Cana- 
dian trade union centres in matters of 
joint interest; 


2. Confirmation of the expulsion of Civic 
Employees Local Union 28 of Vancouver; 


3. Confirmation of the barring of Alex 
Gordon; 


4. Adoption of a strongly worded reso- 


lution favouring price control and an 
excess profits tax; 


5. An increase in per capita tax; 


6. Amendment of the constitution giving 
the executive more clearly defined powers; 


7. Recommended extensive reorganization 
of the Workers’ Education Association. 
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The convention agenda contained nearly 
150 resolutions dealing with matters of 
social, economic, legislative and interna- 
tional interest, as well as problems of 
internal interest to the congress. 


Opening Proceedings 


The formal opening was presided over 
by George A. Smith, President of the 
Halifax Trades and Labour Council, and 
Percy R. Bengough, TLC President. Mr. 
Smith welcomed the delegates on behalf of 
the Halifax Trades and Labour Council, and 
introduced Mayor Gordon S. Kinley and 
Premier Angus LL. MacDonald, who 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of the 
City of Halifax and the Province of Nova 
Scotia, respectively. 


In his opening address, President 
Bengough, on behalf of the congress, 
expressed the convention’s pleasure at 


meeting in Halifax for the third time. He 
recalled that at the last convention in 
Halifax in 1935, the Congress’ Platform of 
Principles had been revised and the desire 
for “social changes and improvements” 
was given expression. Mr. Bengough also 
drew the attention of the delegates to the 
importance of Halifax as a great seaport 
and naval base and described it as “a city 
with a glorious past and a great future.” 


Reviewing world history since 1935, he 
quoted from a speech by Paddy Draper, 
then president of the congress, who said, 
“one of the first objects of attack under 
dictatorship is the free trade unions.” 
Drawing a parallel to present world condi- 
tions, Mr. Bengough noted that these 
words were completely applicable to the 
situation today. 


Supporting Canada’s stand in interna- 
tional affairs, President Bengough said :— 


There are some who may say that 
because this congress has_ disarmament 
within its Platform of Principles we 
should not support the Atlantic Pact or 
the Defence Program of our Government.: 
To those we say we believe in disarma- 
ment and are Yd aye ps to war but we ~ 
cannot overlook the gigantic war machine 
that has been built and is still being 
built in the land of Stalin. Profiting by 
the sad experience of others, we will not 
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The re-elected officers of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: (left to right) 
Carl E. Berg, MBE, Prairie vice-president; Birt Showler, MBE, British Columbia 
vice-president; President Percy R. Bengough, CBE; Claude Jodoin, Quebec vice- 
president; William Jenoves, Ontario vice-president; Gordon G. Cushing, secretary- 
treasurer; and James A. Whitebone, MBE, Maritime vice-president. 


leave ourselves to the mercies of potential 
aggressors, and with the world situation 
as it is we seek protection. We, there- 
fore, support our Government to the 
utmost in strengthening our defences. We 
look forward to the day when armaments 
of all description will have been consigned 
peace—more than the workers; but again 
we want peace with freedom, not the type 
of peace which has been imposed on 
Czechoslovakia. 


Commenting on the “potent” threats to 
freedom which exist in the world today, 
Mr. Bengough strongly denounced the 
slave tactics of Communism and _ said 
“there is conclusive evidence that at least 
175 penal colonies and concentration camps 
are now in operation within the sphere of 
Russian Communist influence.” He also 
charged that there was proof of a syste- 
matic attempt to liquidate “the officers and 
members of the Trade Union Movement 
in every country that has come under the 
heel of dictatorships.” 


He warned against any manifestations of 
smugness in the free world when he said:— 


In the face of such widespread and 
wholesale destruction of even the ele- 
mentary vestiges of freedom we cannot 
remain smug and expect to continue in 
the even tenor of our full democratic 
ways and procedure. We look for full 
employment but not in slave camps. The 
members of this Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada have full realization of 
their responsibilities to their country and 
people and understand the real and potent 
threats to their cherished freedoms that 
are existing throughout the world today 
and are prepared to fight and work to 
safeguard and protect their valued freedom 
and democratic institutions. 


Speaking of the ICFTU, Mr. Bengough 
said that the TLC has been actively 
participating with trade unions from the 
rest of the free world “for the purpose of 
building up their freedoms and of pro- 
tecting themselves from debasing dictator- 
ships and as well to improve the living 
standards of all workers.” 
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Reviewing the situation in Canada with 
regard to inflation, President Bengough 
said “the skyrocketing costs of food and 
household commodities is the immediate 
worst.” He reviewed for the delegates the 
work of the executive council in carrying 
out the instructions of the Montreal con- 
vention regarding price control in these 
words :— 


With the complete support of the entire 
labour movement, and at least 75 per cent 
of the public. we officially asked the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, in a jointly prepared 
brief, to immediately impose price con- 
trols. The Government’s reaction to our 
requests was that the Government asked 
Parliament for the power to institute 
price controls. The powers so far have 
not been used, however, and the delegates 
here assembled, like most Canadians, have 
realized the unfortunate results. 

Tt is true that the Government has 
sought to restrict credit buying but this 
is comparable to mopping up the floor 
without stopping the leak and at best is 
class legislation restricting only the buying 
of the poor unless they, as many have 
been foreed to do, borrow the required 
down payment which brings with it a 
substantial addition of interest and misery. 


Mr. Bengough went on to review legis- 
lative and social improvements which had 
been introduced since the last convention. 
He told the delegates of further improve- 
ments to be made in unemployment insur- 
ance regulations, and spoke at some length 
on the new Old Age Pension Regulations 
(L.G., June, 1951, p. 768). He warned, how- 
ever, that even with the improvements in 
pensions, “any improvement in the position 
of the pensioner has been almost eliminated 
by increased costs, and the qualifying age 
is yet too high.” Despite his feeling that 
these things represented a deficiency in the 
scheme, Mr. Bengough said, “the new regu- 
- lations are a definite step forward.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Bengough drew atten- 
tion to the TLC stand favouring “a nation- 
wide comprehensive scheme of _ social 
security.” He expressed regret that so far 
Canada is “far short of our objective,” and 
urged the delegates to continue their efforts 
to secure such a plan. “Sickness and poor 
health still remain as a greater cause of lost 
time (than any other),” he said, and “illness 
is by far the greatest impediment to pro- 
duction, not to mention the misery caused 
to the sufferers and the financial worries to 
them and their families.” 


Minister of Labour's Address 


_. Mr. Gregg, who was introduced by 
President Bengough, explained to the dele- 
gates that he had come to the convention 
to “give some account of stewardship,” for 
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the Department of Labour which, he said, 
had originally been formed “to ensure that 
the interests of Labour are not—to put it 
mildly—overlooked.” 

Recalling the first occasion on which he 
had had an opportunity to address a TLC 
convention, Mr. Gregg said:— 


Just a year ago, I had my first chance 
to speak to an annual convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
Then I was a very new Minister of Labour; 
but, as I came to you in Montreal, I was 
aware of the type of men and women I 
would meet. 

Most of you, I knew, had grown up in 
the labour movement, and had helped to 
gain for Canadian Labour the respect it 
now enjoys both at home and abroad. In 
short, you were old hands at tasks in which 
I had just become involved. 


In view of this I was grateful for the 
reception you gave me then and I am 
pleased that your executive invited me to 
come back. 


Mr. Gregg said that when he assumed 
the portfolio of Minister of Labour he had 
found a capably-run, smoothly-functioning 
department with which he hoped labour 
was satisfied and whose actions they 
approved. 

Speaking of the foreboding sense of 
urgency which characterized the past year, 
the Minister of Labour said :— 


War—in the ugly 20th Century sense of 
the word—has not yet come; and -we- 
earnestly pray that it will not come. And 
yet Canadian troops have once again gone 
into action; we have set in motion the 
largest preparedness program in our peace- 
time history; workers and industrialists 
across Canada are applying their skills to 
the large-scale production of defence 
materials; and we in the Department of 
Labour have turned our thoughts to 
planning ways and means for enabling our 
working force to make its maximum con- 
tribution in this type of emergency. 

In. developing a manpower policy for the 
emergency, the Government was anxious to 
have the advice of men and women repre- 
senting virtually all walks of Canadian life. 

Accordingly, in February of this year, it 
established the National Advisory Council 
on Manpower. 


By including in the council’s membership 
four representatives of organized labour 
the Government re-affirmed its policy of 
seeking the advice of Labour in govern- 
ment bodies which deal with matters 
affecting Labour. : ~4 

Out of the deliberations of the council in 
have come several important recommenda- 
tions, and these have been acted upon. 


A plan has been inaugurated to step up 
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The records of Canadian scientists and 
engineers, which were first assembled 
during World War II, are being brought 
up to date. 


An interdepartmental committee is work- 
ing out a plan whereby employers engaged 
in essential activities will be given pref- 
erence when the men and women who 
apply for work at the National Employ- 
ment Service are referred to jobs. 


I can assure you, too, that in other 
Departments of the Government, similar 
efforts are being made to make certain 
that nothing will obstruct the fulfillment 
of Canada’s program of preparedness. 

I wish to make one thing clear, the 
Government is giving, and will continue to 
give, top priority to the measures neces- 
sary for survival. I know that you, and 
the men and women you represent, will 
support that policy. 


Despite the urgency of defence measures, 
Mr. Gregg said that Canadians must not 
“lose sight of more lasting goals.” He told 
the delegates that they represented “one of 
the most influential organizations devoted 
to social betterment in this country,” and 
reminded them that they had a responsi- 
bility in making “provision for a better life 
for all Canadians.” 

Tracing recent developments in federal 
legislation of interest to the convention, Mr. 
Gregg drew specific attention to the Old 
Age Assistance Act, and the Old Age 
Security Act. “When these two measures 

. . go into effect on January 1, we will 
have one of the best old age security 
programs in the world,” he said. 

Mr. Gregg also reviewed the extensive 
changes made in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act during 1950- providing supple- 
mentary benefits, increased weekly benefits, 
and expanded coverage. The work of 
improvement has continued during this past 
year, and an examination of a proposal to 
bring employees of hospitals and charitable 
institutions under the Act is under way, 
the Minister said. 

Speaking on the Massey Commission 
recommendations, Mr. Gregg said :— 

In the field of education, the Govern- 
ment has made a start in implementing 
the recommendations of ‘the Royal. Com- 
mission on National Development in the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences by making a 
grant of $7,100,000 to the provinces for aid 
to the universities. 

A more comprehensive program in line 
with the Commission’s recommendations is 
now under consideration. 

As advocated by the commission, the 
Government plans to maintain and improve 

_ the services rendered by the Canadian 
- Broadeasting Corporation and the National 
Film Board. 


Mr. Gregg told the delegates of the 
progress made in the programs to promote 
rehabilitation work among civilians (L.G., 
April, 1951, p. 454); further the employ- 
ment of older workers; and increase produc- 
tion through the use of Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committees. 


Outlining proposed federal legislative 


projects, Mr. Gregg said:— 


Some of the provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are being studied in the light of the rep- 
resentations of your congress this year. ; 

The Government proposes to take 
advantage of the first opportunity to intro- 
duce legislation amending the Canadian | 
Government Annuities Act. The effect of 
the amendments will be to liberalize the 
contract conditions which now prevail in 
Government annuities. : 

In addition, the approval of Parliament 
will be sought for another amendment to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act to 
shorten the so-called “waiting period”. 

We have been making progress then in 
many fields of federal action, and organized 
labour ean take a goodly share of the 
credit for this progress. As a matter of 
fact, the working men and women of this © 
country can be very proud of the contribu- 
tion they have been making to the present 
state of the Canadian nation. 


The Minister of Labour expressed his — 
confidence in the ability of Canadians to © 
face both present and future problems. One 
of the greatest of these problems is that | 
of inflation, he said. He explained the 
Government’s position on this matter, and 
the reasons why a policy of controls was” 
not favoured at this time. He said:— : 


Inflation is a world-wide problem, in_ 
large part created and constantly aggra- 
vated by the aggressive pressures of Soviet | 
foreign policy. 4 

We have been forced to set ourselves to 
the task of building, in company with our, 
free partners, a military force which may ‘ 
prevent war, or at least may help us to ° 
survive war as free men. 

Re-arming the democracies has brought 
about an unnatural demand for goods and 
materials, and in the wake of this demand | 
has come a strong inflationary pressure 
which must be resisted. a 

The Government is convinced that the 
threat of inflation is second only to the | 
threat of war. And I am sure that you | 
feel the same way about it. ‘ 


petition for scarce goods. 
encouraging evidence that these controls 
are making themselves felt. . 
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At the last session of Parliament, the 
Government received powers which in- 
cluded authority to impose direct controls 
on prices and wages. So far, we have not 
used this authority. 

So far, we have refrained from tamper- 
ig directly with the prices an employer 
may ask for his products, or the wages 
an employee may through collective bar- 
gaining demand. ; : 

It is still our belief that inflation can 
be stopped without a maze of government 
orders, an army of government officials and 
the resultant imposition of restrictions 
which bind and chafe the individual 
citizen, and thwart the exercise of his 
democratic rights and freedom. 

These beliefs are based on the assump- 
tion that most Canadians will play their 
full part in the struggle. I believe they 
will do that. ; 

What is needed above all else is 
individual restraint and greater production. 

Restraint on the part of the consumers 
when tempted to buy non-essentials regard- 
less of price. 

Restraint on the part of businessmen, so 
they may be slow in translating a market 
opportunity into an increased price for 
their goods. 

Restraint on the part of Labour in its 
collective bargaining proceedings that it 
may not seek and impose all that the 
traffic will bear. 

In the midst of this restraint there is 
the need for greater efforts for more pro- 
duction on the part of us all. 

What I am really suggesting is an 
individual approach to this problem of 
inflation; for it is at the level of the 
individual that the seeds of inflation are 
sown. It is perhaps not the easiest 
approach for it involves some sacrifice; 
but I think it is the best approach. 


Our struggle against the twin threats 
of Communism and inflation may last a 
very long time. If it does there is no 
telling what circumstances we will have to 
face before we’re out of the woods. 


In this the first phase of the struggle, 
however, I believe we should do our best 
to maintain as many of the rights and 
freedoms of the individual citizen as we 
can. Let us not discard those rights and 
freedoms—any of them—until there is a 
clear-cut case for doing so. You and I 
have seen at what price they have been 
maintained against threats from outside. 


Individual endurance and sacrifice are 
the qualities upon which the greatness of 
this country has been built. It is the 
Government’s belief that those qualities 
will adequately cope with the present 
situation. 

Earlier I said that the major cause of 
this inflation was the robust demand for 
goods and materials. It follows that the 
inflation could be stopped if the demand 
were met. And it can be met if we can 
increase Our production to the point where 
the needs of preparedness and the needs 
of everyday life are satisfied. Perhaps it 
cannot be done. 

I think it can be done, and I'll tell 
you why I think that way—we have 
accomplished miracles of production before. 
In World War II, this country did more 
than anyone dreamed it could. There is 
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no reason why we cannot do it again even 
though there does not exist the patriotic 
fervour of all-out war. 
ask you to encourage every effort 
towards greater production. I ask you to 
do your utmost to retain good relations 
with employers. Nothing can retard in- 
creased production like a work stoppage. 
I ask you, as I have asked employers of 
Canada, to co-operate in bringing about 
a rapidly growing rate of production 
through the use of LMPCs and in all those 
other ways that are open to you. 
I have every confidence that you will 
do these things. Canadian Labour will 
always carry its share of the load. 


Suspension of Vancouver Union 


Early in the convention proceedings, an 
appeal from suspension by Civic Employees’ 
Federal Union No. 28, Vancouver, was 
heard. (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 11; Feb., 1951, 
p. 154; June, 1951, p. 771.) The union 
was specifically charged with “failure to live 
up to Section 5 of Article 5 of the Con- 
stitution”. _ (LG... Novs21950) Spy als01) 
This section of the constitution, amended 
at the 1950 convention, provides that “no 
organization officered or controlled by the 
communists or members of the Labour 
Progressive Party .. . shall be allowed rep- 
resentation in this congress or any organiza- 
tion chartered by it”. 

The suspension issue had been referred 
to the Committee on Officer’s Reports for 
consideration and recommendation to the 
convention. The executive council had 
prepared a complete report of the events 
resulting in the local’s suspension. In 
reviewing the situation, the committee 
contended that the action of the 65th 
Convention in amending Section 5 of 
Article 5 “was in effect tantamount to 
serving notice on the local that in order 
to retain affiliation with the congress” 
certain men, whose credentials as delegates 
had been refused at the last convention, 
must be removed from office. 


Summary of Events 


In its report presenting its recommenda- 
tion, the committee summarized the events 
leading to the suspension as follows:— 

“However, Local 28 refused to heed the 
warning and continued to retain Secretary 
Jack Phillips and Donald Guise, Business 
Agent, in office, perhaps hoping that the 
incident would blow over and nothing more 
would be heard of the matter. It was not 


until September that cognizance was taken — 


of the fact that nothing had transpired to 
bring about a change of heart in the Local 
and a petition containing some fifty 
signatures asked President Bengough to 
start an investigation. 


“Following the ruling of the executive 
council suspending Local 28, the officials of 
Local 28 appealed against the ruling of 
the council and asked permission to present 
a brief giving reasons for the appeal. 

“Brother Ed. Smith, President of Local 
28, appeared before the committee and read 
the brief submitted by the Local. 

“Following this, your Committee reviewed 
the officers’ report on this question clause 
by clause and Brother Smith was asked to 
comment on each section. He agreed that 
only in two paragraphs were the statements 
not exactly according to the facts and in 
these two paragraphs he- was unable to 
substantiate his contentions or refute the 
statements contained therein. 

“In the circumstances, your committee, 
having thoroughly examined the report and 
the contents of the appeal presented by 
Brother Smith on behalf of Local 28, is 
unanimously of the opinion that the execu- 
tive council had no alternative but to 
suspend Local 28 and its officers. 

“Your committee therefore recommends 
that the action of the executive council 
be approved and the suspension sustained.” 


Local’s Brief 


Following the committee report, permis- 
sion was granted Edward Smith, president 
of the Local to read a prepared brief to 
the convention. In this statement, the 
Local said “we are appealing this suspen- 
sion because we want to stay in the con- 
gress . . . we want to stay because we 
believe in labour unity.” The brief charged 
that the anti-communist clause of the con- 
stitution had been “railroaded through the 
Montreal convention of 1950,” and repre- 
sented “wholesale interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of unions and councils across 
the country.” The brief rejected the right 
of the congress to tell the union who its 
officers or delegates should or should not be. 

The brief also gave the Local’s version 
of a series of incidents which had occurred 
including the suspension of several Local 
officers by TLC vice-president Carl Berg. 
The brief said that the issue at stake was 
not Communism but “the right to elect 
our own officers and run our own internal 
business free of outside interference.” 

Several speakers from the convention 
floor spoke both for and against the sus- 
pension of Local 28. Delegate Charles 
Stewart of Division 101, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees’ Union of America, 
supported Local 28. He said that his local 
favoured the repeal of the suspension and 
that the action of the executive council 
amounted to “thought control.” 


In supporting the stand of the executive 
council, Delegate Joseph Barry of the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union Toronto, 
said, “we have found out that there is no 
compromise which can be made with people 
who follow Communistic philosophy.” He 
said that it was necessary to abide by the 
constitution. “Communism means the 
destruction of trade unions,” he said, and 
using his own union as an example, he 
pointed out that it had been able to do 
more for the workers once it had rid itself 
of Communists. 

Delegate Archie Johnston, of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders’ 
International Union, said that the actions 
of Local 28 left the executive council no 
choice but to suspend the union. The 
Local’s attitude in defying the congress was 
that it was not subject to the constitution, 
he said. The fact that the Local had not, 
in the first instance, appealed to the con- 
gress typified this attitude, in his opinion. 

The debate continued at some length. 
with the supporters of Local 28 maintain- 
ing that the only issue before the Conven- 
tion was one of local automony and 
democracy; not Communism. A motion by 
D. Janzen, of Vancouver Local 452, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, suggesting that the matter be 
referred to the incoming executive, with 
instructions to bring about a reconciliation, 
was ruled out of order. 


Report on Investigation 


Speaking on behalf of the executive 
council, Carl Berg, TLC Vice-President, 
said he had been sent to Vancouver by 
President Bengough to investigate affairs in 
Local 28. He said that as a result of his 
investigations he was convinced that the 
Local was Communist-dominated. In his 
statement, Mr. Berg made the following 
points :— 


1. He had sufficient evidence to con- 
tradict the false charges of Local 28; 


2. Former President Sam Lindsay was 
ousted from office in Local 28 by Com- 
munist plotting; 


3. Business Agent Donald Guise of 
Local 28 had attempted to withdraw 
$1,200 from the union’s bank account 
without proper authority; 


4. That contrary to the TLC constitu- 
tion, the officials of Local 28 refused him 
permission to examine the union’s books; 
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Lee W. Minton 
AFL Fraternal Delegate 


5. That he had attempted conciliation, 
but that Donald Guise and Jack Phillips, 
on direct orders from the Communist 
party, had recanted an agreement to 
mediate the dispute; 


5 6. That former President Sam Lindsay 
had abided by the agreement he had 


made and did not follow Guise and 
Phillips. 


Following this statement, a standing vote 
was taken on the committee’s recommenda- 
tion. By an overwhelming majority the 

“suspension was carried, with only five dele- 
gates voting in favour of Local 28. 


Fraternal Delegates 


In addition to the traditional delegates 
from the British Trades Union Congress 
and the American Federation of Labour, 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions also sent a fraternal dele- 
gate. H. L. Bullock, immediate past 
president, represented the TUC; Lee W. 
Minton, International President of the 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association repre- 
sented the AFL; and Paul Finet, General 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Belgium Steel- 
workers’ Union, and immediate past presi- 
dent Hoi the ICFTU, represented that 
organization. 


AFL Delegate 


Speaking on behalf of President William 
Green and the AFL executive council, Mr. 
Minton conveyed fraternal greetings to the 
TLC. He drew particular attention to the 
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long-existing close friendship between the 
two organizations, and the unity of purpose 
shown by the TLC im its fight against 
Communism. This fight, he said had been 
carried on not only internally, but on the 
international front, where the TLC. had 
made outstanding contributions to the work 
of the ICFTU.. 

The democratic actions of unions on the 
North American continent will help to 
preserve the ideals of free trade unions 
throughout the world, Mr. Minton told the 
convention. He paid tribute to the work 
done by early trade unionists in helping 
to achieve Labour’s objectives, but he 
warned that Labour “must never feel 
secure so long as lust and greed are rampant 
in the minds of men.” 

Warning against this feeling of security, 
Mr. Minton urged the delegates to remain 
alert to every threat from our enemies. 
Describing at some length what he called 
“the dying gasp” of the free trade union 
movement in Argentina, the speaker said 
that since 1946 “government stooges” were 
in complete control of the CGT in that 
country. Argentina labour was now com- 
pletely under “dictatorial domination.” 

Mr. Minton outlined three ways in which 
he felt freedom could be guaranteed :— 


1. Employers must realize that free 
Labour has made them great, and they 
must be progressive in their attitude 
towards Labour. Those employers who 
attempt to destroy free trade unions only 
contribute to their own downfall. 


2. The free world governments should 
attempt to give the masses those things to 
which they are entitled. 


3. The free trade union movement must 
have leaders of moral courage to represent. 


its people and live up to its ideals. There-_ 


fore, Labour must be careful of its 
approaches and ultimate gains. 


In concluding his remarks, Mr. Minton 
said: “The greatest force on earth that will 
insure freedom is a strong trade union 
movement, dedicated to the ideal that all 
men are equal in the eyes of God.” 


TUC Delegate 


Mr. Bullock extended fraternal greetings 
from the Trades Union Congress to the 
Trades and Labour Congress. He said that 
many of the problems confronting free 
Labour today were caused “by the over- 
hanging menace of totalitarian aggression.” 
This menace was forcing the free nations 
to rearm quickly, he said, and as a result 


world reconstruction has been retarded. —_ 


In common with free Labour throughout 


the world, British Labour has not hesitated — 


r 


to undertake the duties imposed on it in 
the defence effort, the speaker said. -Great 
Britain was committed to an immediate 
increase in defence expenditures of £500 
million, Mr. Bullock said, and this would 
unquestionably mean a lower standard of 
living for the British worker. One of the 
things which would be needed to help in 
offsetting inflationary prices would be a 
system of standardized prices, he said. 

One result of the rearmament drive would 
be a large scale diversion of labour and 
materials from more peaceful pursuits. Any 
plan for increasing productivity would have 
to consider manpower as a prime factor, he 
continued. No opportunity to see that 
industry was operating in the most efficient 
manner could be neglected, he said. British 
workers have been taken into close con- 
sultation in the effort to increase produc- 
tivity, and considerable progress had been 
made along these lines. The TUC was 
sponsoring and assisting in educational work 
of this type. Mr. Bullock emphasized that 
none of the more traditional trade union 
functions have been neglected because of 
this. As an example, he pointed out that 
TUC membership has not only been main- 
tained but increased. 

Speaking of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, Mr. Bullock said that the best anti- 
dote to Communism is aid to the trade 
union movement in these countries. Labour 
in the free world must help in the organ- 
ization and reorganization of the movement 
in those countries. 

Turning once again to Great Britain, he 
said that the existence of a Labour Govern- 
ment has been of great aid in the work of 
the labour movement. While the TUC and 
the Labour Party does not see eye to eye 
in all things, the fundamental aims and 
philosophy of both are the same. 


He spoke of the heavy demands which 


_will be made on the endurance of the British 


people, and especially the workers in the 
factories. Mr. Bullock was firm in his con- 
viction that the British people would win 
through in their traditional manner. He 
felt that the problem was at least half- 
solved, and said that the next two or three 
years will see Britain once again well back 
on the road to recovery. Wages and work- 
ing conditions will once more be bettered, 
he said. 

Concluding his remarks, Mr. Bullock said 
it is a sacred trust for Labour leaders to 
do more organizing of the unorganized. It 
is easier for organized groups to obtain 


benefits than for individuals, he said. 


ICFTU Delegate 


The convention listened with great in- 
terest to the remarks of Paul Tinet. 
Speaking in both French and English, he 
expressed on behalf of the ICFTU ‘the. 
feeling of solidarity existing between the 
TLC and the world free labour movement. 
Mr. Finet said that it was his first oppor- 
tunity to visit a labour convention in North 
America, and said that he was impressed by 
the frank and free discussion he had 
listened to. 

He spoke of the recently-concluded Milan 
Congress of the ICFTU (L.G., Sept., 1951, 
p. 1200), and said that many urgent inter- 
national problems had been examined and 
many important decisions made. The 
objective of the confederation was the 
maintenance of peace and the raising of 
the workers’ standard of living. In line 
with this, he said that aid to the under- 
developed countries was of first importance, 
both in maintaining peace and improving 
conditions in- the socially-underdeveloped 
countries. We must, he said, alleviate 
poverty and misery, particularly in Asia. ~ 

Mr. Finet severely condemned Soviet 
Russian imperialism but at the same time 
he said that the ICFTU rejects the argu- 
ment that defence preparedness would 
necessarily retard the social and economic 
development of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The free world can do both, he said. 

He described the regional organization of 
the ICFTU and explained that the free 
trade unions were very important in teach- — 
ing the methods and institutions of free | 


° H. L. Bullock 
TUC Fraternal Delegate 


labour to the wumderdeveloped countries. 
The ICFTU must and will meet the 
challenge which has been presented to it, 
Mr. Finet said. 

In closing, he stressed the importance of 
the individual as opposed to the totalitarian 
view of the importance of the state. The 
people of the free world are rising to meet 
the challenge of totalitarian authoritarian- 
ship behind their motto of peace and social 
justice. 

President Bengough thanked the fraternal 
delegates on behalf of the delegates, who 
registered their appreciation by according 
each a standing ovation. 


Other Speakers 


Among the other speakers addressing the 
Convention during its meetings were J. H. 
Henderson, Dominion Council, Canadian 
Legion; Dr. M. M. Cody, St. Francis 
Xavier University; and R. J. Tallon, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commissioner. 


Price Control and Cost of Living 


The anxiety of the delegates over con- 
tinued rises in the cost of living was 
expressed both in a series of resolutions and 
in a long debate on that issue and price 
controls. The Resolutions Committee pre- 
sented a substitute resolution on price 
control designed to consolidate the ideas 
expressed by the other resolutions. This 
resolution said :— 

“Whereas the Government of Canada has 
not seen fit to heed the representations 
made by Labour in regard to price 
controls; 

“And whereas an enormous increase in 
the cost of living has resulted because of 
the Government’s indifference and _ has 
seriously lowered the standard of living of 
thousands of Canadian citizens; 

“And whereas the 65th Convention of 
The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
went on record as favouring :— 

(a) Reinstitution of the policy of grant- 
ing subsidies on basic food commodi- 
ties and enforcement of reduction in 
consumer prices; 

(b) That the 100 per cent excess profits 
tax be reimposed; and 

(c) That no further price increases on 
necessities ‘of life be allowed and that 
the Canadian Government establish 
a Price Control Board to which all 
applications for price changes shall 
be made, Labour having representa- 
tion on this Board; 


“Therefore be it resolved—That this 
Convention go on record condemnihg the 
Federal Government for its callous attitude 
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in relation to price control and the program 
suggested by The Trades and Labour Con- 
eress of Canada; 


“And be it further resolved,—That the 
incoming Executive Council continue their 
campaign to arouse public opinion, and to 
continue to urge upon the Canadian Goy- 
ernment the necessity of such legislation 
for the control of prices and the reduction 
in the cost of living in the interest of all 
Canadians.” 


The convention also requested “that the 
Dominion Government immediately start 
an investigation as to the cause of the 
exorbitant prices of meat charged the 
people of Canada.” Both of these reso- 
lutions received unanimous approval of the 
delegates. 


Debate on Resolution 


In the discussion which preceded the 
passage of these resolutions, many different 
viewpoints and opinions were expressed. 
One delegate said that “inflation is not 
caused by workers’ wages ... (and it was) 
... driving us back to the 19th century.” 
High prices were due to a lack of restraint 
on the part of businessmen, he said. 
Delegate George Wilkinson of Vancouver 
said that the cost of living in some United 
States cities was now lower than in com- 
parable Canadian cities, and American 
wages were higher. 

“Labour will sacrifice for justifiable rea- 
sons, but sacrifices must be made by every 
strata of society,” Delegate Joe Barry said. 
He deplored the low quality of certain 
goods on sale, and said that in addition to 
poor quality, prices were inflated. He 
urged the delegates to bring “all possible 
pressure” on the Government for price 
controls. In his opinion the two greatest 
dangers in the world today were 
“Communism and unrestricted, unrestrained 
Capitalism.” 

Other delegates criticized the recent in- 
creases in taxes and said that excess profits 
taxes and capital gains taxes were more 
equitable means of raising the money 
necessary for the defence program; in addi- 
tion they urged control of “commodity 
speculation.” | 

As a corollary to the campaign for price 
control, the delegates passed a resolution 
which urged all TLC affiliates “to make a 
determined and unremitting effort to secure 
increases in wages to compensate for the 
exorbitant increase in the cost of living and 
thereby protect the standard of living of 
their members.” 


a 


Constitutional Amendments 

One of the more vigorously debated 
issues to come before the convention was 
a proposed amendment to the constitution 
giving the president broader disciplinary 
powers with regard to provincial Federa- 
tions of Labour, Trades and Labour 
Councils, Joint Councils and Federations, 
and Federal Unions chartered by the 
congress. Explaining the amendment, 
Chairman George Schollie, of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Law, told the 
delegates that there was no intent to give 
the president dictatorial powers. The reso- 
lution was designed to give the congress 
certain legal rights in the eyes of the law, 
he said. 


The amendment reads as follows:— 


The President shall be authorized and 
empowered to discipline Provincial Federa- 
tions of Labour, Trades and Labour 
Councils, Joint Councils and Federations 
and Federal Unions chartered by the 
Congress, including authority to suspend 
and/or expel any officer or member thereof, 
and/or to suspend and/or revoke their 
charter subject first to an appeal to the 
Executive Council and thereafter to the 
next regular Convention immediately 
following. The President, with the 
approval of the Executive Council, shall 
likewise have authority personally, or 
through his properly designated repre- 
sentative, and be empowered to safeguard 
and protect and if necessary take imme- 
diate charge of all equities and properties, 
tangible, or intangible, acquired and/or 
possessed, whenever or however such 
equities and/or properties may be jeopar- 
dized through disobedience to the Con- 
stitution, laws, rules and requirements of 
The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
or for any other reason or cause deemed 
imperative by the President and the 
Executive Council. 

If appeal is taken to the Annual Con- 
vention the suspended members, officers, 
or unions shall have the right to appear 
before the Convention Committee dealing 
with the appeal and the Convention to 
present their case but without the right 
to vote. 


Opening the debate on the amendment, 
Charles Stewart of Vancouver said that 
he felt the powers vested in the president 
by the amendment were much too sweep- 
ing. Delegate Ted Foort, of the United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union of 
British Columbia, supported this stand 
when he said, “we affiliated to the congress 
because we felt it was absolutely essential 
to belong to a large labour group (but), 
the UFAWU has a constitution of its own,” 
and would-remain in the congress only so 
long as no effort was made to control the 
internal workings of local unions. Speaking 


on behalf of the Toronto Branch, Canadian 
Postal Employees’ Association, Delegate 
Les Hood said, “I am opposed to dictator- 
ship in this congress.” 

Among those favouring the amendment 
were Delegates Joe Barry, of the Chemical 
Workers, and Frank Hall, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. Mr. Barry said that 
he could see nothing in the amendment to 
cause worry. There was no question of 
infringement of local autonomy and there 
were adequate safeguards against the arbi- 
trary use of power by the president or the 
executive council. Mr. Hall told the Con- 
vention there was “no question of the 
infringement of anybody’s rights.” 

The amendment was declared carried on 
a voice vote. 

The other constitutional amendments pro- 
vided for changes in the per capita taxes 
paid by affiliated organizations. Under the 
new provisions, per capita taxes are as 
follows :— 

International, National or Provincial 
trade unions or organizations, 34 cents 
per member per month; 

Trades and Labour Councils, 3 cents 
per delegate per month; 

Provincial Federations of Labour and 
Joint Councils, $10 per year; 

Federal Labour Unions chartered by the 
TLC, 3 cents per delegate per month for 
Class A unions; 15 cents per member per 
month for Class B (Civic Employees) ; 

One dollar (instead of 50 cents) of each 
initiation fee of all members admitted to 
be paid the Congress. 


In addition, an amendment to Article XI, 
Section 5, provides that: “Any organization 
not paying its per capita tax for a period of 
six months after it is due shall become 
suspended from membership and can be 
reinstated only when such arrearages are 
paid in full and reinstatement is approved 
by vote of the Executive Council.” 


Labour Unity 


A report by the Committee on Officers’ 
Reports dealing with congress relations and 
“co-operation with other labour organiza- 
tions (with particular reference to the 
CCL),” occasioned two of the most spirited 
debates of the convention. The committee 
recommended that in this matter “the con- 
gress should adhere to the policy in effect 
prior to the 1950 convention,” and revert 
to its original position of presenting its 


views to the Government unilaterally. This - 
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report was first adopted on a very close 

voice vote, but at a later session, a motion 

to reconsider was adopted by a vote of 

117-116. However, the original decision was 
- sustained. 

The committee report reviewed the 
actions of the executive council in carry- 
ing out the instructions of the 1950 con- 
vention to co-operate with other trade 
union centres. (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1806; 
April, 1951, p. 449.) Expressing its opinion 
as to the results of this co-operation, the 
committee said: “there has been no notice- 
able improvement in the relations presently 
existing between the rank and file of these 
groups [TLC-CCL], and whilst in some 
localities conditions may have improved, 
in others it must be reported that they 
have deteriorated.” 

4 In an analysis of the results of coalition, 
the report said: “In analysing the results 
achieved by coalition with other major 
labour bodies it would appear that whilst 
each of them has gained considerably by 
association with us, we on the other hand 
have gained little. It is quite understand- 
able that in order to satisfy four labour 
groups each would be required to weaken 
some points which might be of particular 
interest to them in order to attain joint 
agreement.” 


The report went on to say that in the 
Committee’s opinion, “the Congress should 
be left free to express the actual policy 
of the Congress without consideration of 
the thinking of any outside group.” In an 
expression of the traditional TLC policy 
of no political affiliation, the report said 
“that little could be gained through joint 
presentation of briefs, etc., where another 
organization was affiliated with a particular 

, political party.” 

Summarizing its findings the committee 
told the convention :— 

We are reluctantly forced to the con- 
elusion that the experiment has not been 
successful and would respectfully submit 
that the Executive Council should be 
relieved of the responsibility of continuing 


y 1 We would suggest 
that the Executive Council should be Foen 


discretionary powers to make presentations 
jointly or otherwise and that until such 
times as the AF of L and TLC formulate 
a definite policy of joint action between 


»  AFL-TLC, CIO-CCL, the Congress should 


. 


adhere to the policy in effect prior to the 
1950 convention. 


-A lengthy debate on the committee’s 
report followed, with considerable discus- 
sion both for and against the recom- 
mendation. The recommendation of the 
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committee was similar to a stand adopted 
by the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labour late in August, with- 
drawing AFL support from the United 
Labour Policy Committee in the United 
States. (The ULPC (L.G., Feb., 1951, 
p. 158) was formed by the AFL, CIO, and 
the Internatiorial Association of Machinists 
(AFL). The TLC is affiliated to the AFL, 
and the CCL to the CIO.) < 


At a later session of the convention, the 
issue of co-operation was again brought up 
for discussion. In a statement on the ques- 
tion, President Bengough outlined the 
executive council’s position on unity. 


Mr. Bengough said that there could be 
no question of the fact that the executive 
council and all affiliates were in favour of 
full and complete unity of labour in 
Canada. He pointed out, however, that 
for the present this did not seem feasible. 
He noted that in the convention itself 
opinion on the topic was about equally 
divided both geographically and otherwise. 
Tn the final analysis the matter would have 
to be left in the hands of the executive. 
He said further that he could see where 
policy decisions made in TLC Conventions 
might be incompatible with the action of 
other trade union centres. 

Following Mr. Bengough’s statement, the 
question was put to a vote. Considerable 
confusion developed over procedure as to 
whether or not a debate was in order. The 
chairman ruled that a vote sustaining ‘the 
original decision should stand. 


Racial Discrimination and Bill of Rights 


The report of the Standing Committee 
on Racial Discrimination, presented by 
Chairman Claude Jodoin, TLC Vice- 
President, was unanimously adopted by 
the convention. The report reviewed the 
activities of the committee during the year, 
and.documented progress made in the fight 
against discrimination. The report said:— 

. while much remains to be done, it 


can be said with fairness and in truth 
that human relations in Canada are better 


today than they were when we met a — 


year ago. This has been a constructive 
year. Gains have been made within our 
labour ranks. Gains have been made in 


the field of improved legislation governing — 


relations between racial and_ religious 
eroups, The Supreme Court of Canada 
issued important judgments upholding the 
rights of minorities0 o0) 5 6s elena 
The report discussed in detail the 
of the Ontario Fair Employment | 
Act, and said: “while the ario | 
some of the importan ; fe 


* 


in most of these statutes in neighbouring 
states, people of all races and creeds in 
the province are hopeful that it will meet 
their needs.”’ 

The convention adopted three resolutions 
dealing with racial discrimination and a 
Canadian Bill of Rights. These resolutions 
called for:— 


1. Continued efforts by the executive 
council to obtain a Canadian Bill of Rights; 


2. A Canadian Fair Employment Practice 
Act “along the same line as the Fair 
Employment Practices Act in the United 
States”; 


3. Action by “all Provincial Federations 
and Executive Committees to press for such 
laws in all provinces other than Ontario, 
where they already exist.” 


4. Legislation by the Parliament of 
Canada and Provincial Legislatures barring 
the use of restrictive covenants. 


Concluding its report, the committee 


said :— 


Looking back, it is quite apparent that 
the last five years have been a period of 
real progress in human relations. During 
those years, men and women in our Trade 
Unions have heard a great deal about 
brotherhood and the need for improving 
their understanding of other people—other 
people with whom they associate in the 
shop, the mill, the plant, on the street, 
the street-car, the bus, around the 
neighbourhood, the city and the country. 
The response to that almost continuous 
educational appeal has been most favour- 
able. Today many of our members not 
only are talking about brotherhood, they 
are practicing it. 

Having reached these first objectives, we 
cannot rest on our laurels believing that 
sufficient has been accomplished. In deal- 
ing with human relations it is necessary 
to be ever on the alert, for situations and 

. attitudes change bringing entirely new con- 
ditions to the fore. Quick, determined and 
decisive action on all incidents of discrim- 
ination is the correct practice if this ugly 
activity is to be reduced to a minimum 
and kept from spreading. Prevention of 
discrimination in all cases may be impos- 
sible; keeping it within very “small” 
bounds, by nipping it in the bud on all 
oceasions, is possible. 


At a later session of the convention, 
‘Section 12 of the Platform of Principles 
was deleted from the constitution. This 
section, which had urged “exclusion of all 
races that cannot be properly assimilated 

- into the national life of Canada”, was con- 
. sidered to be no longer in accord with the 
‘spirit of congress policy. 


Social Security 


Several resolutions: on social security, 
health, health insurance, and old age pen- 
sions were submitted to the convention. 
The resolutions dealing with health insur- 
ance were consolidated into one which 
instructed the executive to continue pressing 
for “a Government-subsidized contributory | 
national health insurance scheme covering 
every citizen in Canada which will include | 
medical, surgical, dental and optical care, 
hospitalization and artificial limbs where 
necessary, psychiatric treatment, as well as 
competently supervised mental homes.” 
The executive was also instructed “to 
initiate a campaign by the congress affiliates 
and Canadian citizens in general to bring 
the legislation into being.” 

In the field of old age security, the 
convention requested that the Government 
provide “necessary food, clothing and 
adequate shelter,” as well as medical treat- 
ment for pensioners, free of charge. The 
resolution urged the provision of . these 
things “until such time as these needs are 
covered by a national health insurance 
plan.” 

Another resolution recorded the congress 
“os wholeheartedly in support of the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of clinics for the | 
victims of arthritis and rheumatism and 
that the affiliates of this congress do every- 
thing in their power to promote this 
program financially and in every other 
way.” 

The convention also recommended lower- 
ing the eligible age for old age pensions to _ 
65 without a means test, and a minimum — 
monthly pension of $65. The convention 
also asked that the TLC through its 
provincial executive officers “make repre- 
sentations to the respective Provincial 
Governments requesting they give consider- — 
ation to take whatever steps necessary to — 
facilitate the application of the provisions” 
of any legislation which provides for old '— 
age security to Provincial Government ~ 
employees.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


Twenty-two resolutions on the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act were submitted to a 
the convention. Of these resolutions, the M 
delegates, on the recommendation of the 
Resolutions Committee, adopted 12. In; 
several cases, recommendations contained in 
one resolution were duplicated in one or — 
more of the others. The major proposals 
regarding the Act were:— 4 : 

An increase of “at least 50 per cent’ 


ir 
: 


in benefits; is 


: 


That all categories of industries and 
occupations be covered; 

That benefits be paid for all holidays 
except Sundays; 

Immediate payment of benefits; 

Clearer definition of the term “suit- 
able employment ;” 

An increase in the period of registering 
for benefits; 

Repeal of the regulations governing 
married women; 

Inclusion of farm labourers, domestic 
servants and all wage-earners under the 
Act; 

A time limit for the handing down of 
the Umpire’s decision; 

Reduction in the waiting period for 
benefits; 

Amendment of the Act to cover 
employees of hospitals and charitable 
institutions. 


Legislative Activities 


A report of the Legislative Activities 
Committee, adopted by the convention, 
drew attention to those legislative pro- 
posals of the congress which were adopted 
during the year. Opposition to certain 
other legislative provisions was expressed in 
the report. 


The committee concurred in the action 
of the executive council “in commending 
the Government for taking an active part 
in international affairs. The recruiting of a 
special defence and reserve force. The 
support given to the International Labour 
Organization and for the support given to 
underdeveloped areas.” 


Discussing the use of injunctions in 
labour disputes, the report said:— 


_The request for the barring of injunc- 
tions in labour disputes is in the opinion 
of this Committee a most vital request. 
This Committee have noted that for the 
first time in the history of Canada, the 
Supreme Court has brought down a deci- 
sion which establishes the right of labour 
to set up and maintain a picket line to 
convey factual information to the public. 
This is an important step in that the rights 
of labour in this regard have now been 
adjudicated at the highest level of law and 
precedent established thereby. 


Concluding its analysis of legislative 
progress, the committee said: “compara- 
tively few of the things asked for have 
been granted, but we feel that we can say 
with confidence that the Government has 
considered some of the measures that 
Labour has sought for some years which in 
our opinion indicates clearly the value of 
continually pressing the Government for the 
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things we feel and know we require to 
assist us in our daily living. This has been 
the policy of this Congress for many years. 
We urge the Officers of this Congress to 
continue their efforts in line with the in- 
structions issued them by convention 
action.” 


Workmen’s Compensation 

The convention adopted a resolution on 
workmen’s compensation which contained 
the congress’ views on the subject. The 
resolution urged all affiliated organizations 
to press for the following amendments 
to provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts:— 

1. Compensation based on 100 per cent 
of normal earnings of injured workmen; 

2. Increased pensions for widows bring- 
ing these “up to the level of current 
pensions”; 

3. Addition of a cost-of-living bonus to 
all pensions; 

4. Increase in the amount paid for 
funerals; 

5. Compensation based on a minimum 
wage of “not less than 85 cents an hour 
or $35 a week”; 

6. Increase in the ceiling wage for com- 
pensation to $4,000 a year; 

7. Compensation “for all days lost as 
the result of an accidental injury at 
work”; 

8. Minimum payment of $30 a month 
for each dependent child. 


Housing 

In a resolution on housing, the conven- 
tion urged the federal Government to 
co-operate with provincial and municipal 
authorities in launching “a nation-wide low 
rental home building program” which would 
be financed by national credit, and would 
be designed primarily for “our ex-service 
personnel and those in the low income 
brackets.” Large scale low rental and slum 
clearance programs in every community in 
the country were also recommended. 

The resolution asked for strict rent 
control as a part of these programs, and 
that immediate priorities and subsidizing of 
low rental homes be introduced. Several 
delegates spoke on the housing problem and 
deplored the situation they said existed in 
large cities where rents were too high. 


Taxation 


The convention asked the Government 
to raise income tax exemptions to $3,000 
a year for married persons and $1,500 for 
single persons and to establish a minimum 
exemption of $400 a year for each child. 
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One resolution asked that the sales tax be 
repealed, and another that “the Income Tax 
Act be amended to permit reasonable 
deductions from workers’ incomes covering 
purchase and maintenance of tools .. .” 
The resolve asked for exemptions for cer- 
tain transportation expenses necessitated 
by employment. 


Opposition to the taxation of family 
allowances was also recorded by the con- 
vention when a resolution established the 
congress “as being unalterably opposed to 
the taxation of family allowances, irrespec- 
tive of the income of the recipients.” 


Immigration 


The convention adopted two resolutions 
on immigration which reaffirmed congress 
policy as previously established. In addi- 
tion, sections of the officers’ reports and 
the Report on Racial Discrimination and 
Bill of Rights, outlining steps taken to 
effect greater integration of new immigrants 
into Canadian life, were adopted. 

The resolutions adopted :— 


1. Reaffirmed the congress position “of 
being in favour of a planned immigration 
policy,” but recorded the TLC as “unal- 
terably opposed to the present policy 
which brings immigrants into Canada 
without any consideration for their 
welfare or for the welfare of our present 
Canadian citizens.” 


2. Asked the Departments of Labour 
and Citizenship and Immigration to 
co-operate in producing “suitable films 
and other visual aids” to further the work 
of integrating immigrants as Canadian 
citizens. 


Foreign Trade 


The convention supported a stand taken 
by representatives of the United Garment 
Workers of America that “certain large 
department stores ... have embarked upon 
a policy of importing mass quantities of 
all apparel . . .” to the detriment of the 
Canadian industry. The resolution said in 
part:— 


Therefore be it resolved,—That Cana- 
dian labour who are the largest group 
of consumers who patronize these depart- 
ment stores, make it known publicly 
through this Convention of The Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, that 
Organized Labour is concerned about and 
looks with disfavour upon the wearing 
apparel importation policy of these large 
department stores; 

And be it further resolved,—That Presi- 
dent Bengough be commended for the fine 
efforts he has thus far made on behalf of 
the unions affected, and the Congress 


Executive be requested to continue to do 
all in its power to protect the jobs of 
workers in the women’s apparel trades in 
Canada or any other goods to which this 
principle applies by making representations 
to department stores concerned and to the 
Federal Government. 


The Canadian Government was asked to 
“take the initiative in calling a trade con- 
ference of all Commonwealth countries 
with a view to working out inter-common- 
wealth agreements for increasing trade with 
these countries.” 


Peace and the Japanese Treaty 


The convention established Trades and 
Labour Congress policy regarding Canada 
and world peace in a resolution which 
said :— 


“Whereas workers in Canada like workers 
throughout the free world have a genuine 
desire for world peace, and 

“Whereas there is a world organization 
set up by the nations of the world for that 
purpose 

“Therefore be it resolved: That the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
continue to urge the Government of 
Canada to work through the United 
Nations Organization towards world peace, 
and 

“Be it further resolved: That this con- 
vention urge th»: executive council to con- 
tinue to strive for world peace through 
the medium of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, and the ILO.” 

The resolution on the Japanese Peace 
Treaty and the provision of the treaty 
allowing for new fishing agreements between 
Canada, the United States, and Japan 
asked the Government “to vigorously pro- 
tect the interests of the Canadian fishermen 
in all waters and in particular on the West 
Coast.” 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions 


A large number of resolutions dealing 


with the working conditions of Govern- 
ment employees (particularly postal and 
prevailing rate employees) was adopted. 

These resolutions asked for a 40-hour, 
5-day week for postal employees; check-off 
of association dues; extension of the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to all Govern- 
ment employees; and sick leave with pay 
for prevailing rate employees. 

The convention also recommended “to all 
affiliated organizations that they press for 
inclusion of closed shop or union shop and 
check-off of union dues in their next and 
succeeding agreements.” 
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The affiliated organizations were further 
urged to press for guaranteed “two weeks 
vacation with pay after one year of employ- 
ment; proportionate pay in leu of holiday 
upon separation from employment (and), 
. . . paid vacations for those who do part 
time work all year round. . .” 

The convention adopted a policy favour- 
ing payment for all statutory holidays, and 
double time for working on these days. 


Other Resolutions 


Among the proposals contained in other 
resolutions were :— 

Public ownership of all utilities, and a 
policy of opposition to recent increases 
in telephone rates; 

Public ownership of the CBC and 
opposition to “any development of 
private radio or television networks”; 

A thorough study by the executive of 
workers’ education and establishment of 
“a, national workers’ education policy; 

Increased use of union labels and an 
intensified campaign by the congress in 
this matter; 

.Closer study by congress affiliates of 
the co-operative movement; 

An increase from $1,200 to $1,800 in 
the maximum amount payable under the 
Annuities Act; 

Continued action to obtain more 
federal public works projects; 


Annual Conventions—2 . 


Canadian Congress of 


Attended by 636 delegates, representing 
a membership of 360,000, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour in its eleventh annual 
convention held in Vancouver from Sep- 
tember 17 to 22, concentrated its greatest 
emphasis on the following:— 

(1) Inflation—calling upon the govern- 

Ment to re-impose price controls with 
subsidies, a roll-back of prices, plus an 
excess profits tax. 

(2) Wage Increases—urging a national 
drive by all its affiliates for “substantial 
wage increases” to “maintain their 
standard of living”. 

(3) Housing—declaring the housing situ- 
ation throughout Canada to be “a national 
scandal and a disgrace” and endorsing 
federal action to “earnestly tackle” the 
problem. 
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Tighter control of labelling practices’ 
of manufacturers; 

Approval of the executive action in 
accepting the Seafarers’ International 
Union as an affiliate; 

Increases in the amount paid for jury 
duty. 


Election of Officers 

The election of officers resulted in 
acclamations for President Percy Bengough; 
General Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. 
Cushing; and  Vice-Presidents Claude 
Jodoin (Quebec); James A. Whitebone 
(Maritimes); William Jenoves (Ontario) ; 
and Carl Berg (Prairies). It was Mr. 
Bengough’s ninth successive election to the 
presidency. 

Contests were held to determine the 
British Columbia vice-presidency, and the 
TLC fraternal delegate to the British 
Trades Union Congress in 1952. Bert 
Showler, retiring British Columbia Vice- 
President, defeated Ted Foort of the United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union, 
261-84, for British Columbia vice-president. 
Ken Green, of Halifax District Federal 
Union No. 278, defeated S. S. Stephens of 
Kapuskasing, Ont., representative of the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, 175-150, for 
fraternal delegate. Several candidates were 
nominated for this position, and Mr. 
Green won on the third ballot. 


Labour 


In addition to these major measures, 
convention action was pronounced in reso- 
lutions that credit controls be relaxed “so 
as to halt the marked trend toward mass 
unemployment”; urging initiation of works 
projects by federal and provincial govern- 
ments in, areas affected by production 
cut-backs; calling upon T. Eaton Company 
to discard its policy in regard to delaying 
certification of its employees; rapping the 
Canadian Press, national news gathering © 
agency, in its dealings with the American 
Newspaper Guild; scoring the British } 
Columbia Labour Relations Board in its 
relations with the Marine Workers and — 
Boilermakers’ Union and calling upon the | 
provincial government to investigate its” * 
activities. rr | ee. 


Evidence that there is no discrimination at a Canadian labour convention is provided 
by this representative group of delegates to the CCL annual convention at Vancouver: 
Cleft to right), Ranjit Singh, Kalmen Kaplansky, Fred Soon, Eamon Park, 
Emmitt Holmes. 


Another feature was the impassioned 
appeal of Mr. Paul Finet, general secretary 
of the Belgian General Federation of 
Labour and former president of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, supported by Ranjit Singh, editor 
and Sikh delegate of the International 
Woodworkers Association, for Congress 
financial support of the South-East Asia 
Project to combat the march of Com- 
munism in that depressed area. 

Two other matters focussed nation-wide 
attention upon the convention. The first 
of these was its forthright action in 
upholding its executive in expelling the 
Communist-dominated -International Union 
of Fur and Leather Workers. 

The second was the resignation of Mr. 
Pat Conroy, Congress secretary-treasurer, 
climaxing the closing hour of the con- 
vention. 


* 


Felicitations of Minister of Labour i! 


The Minister of Labour, Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, sent the following message of 
felicitation :— 

Ottawa 4, 
September 15, 1951. 
Dear Mr. MosHer: 

As Minister of Labour for Canada, I wish 
to extend to all officers and delegates 
attending your Convention greetings and best 
wishes. 

I regret that by the time your cordial 
invitation arrived I had made other arrange- , 
ments for this week, in the knowledge that 
you were to have my Cabinet Colleague, the 
Hon. Paul Martin, as guest speaker at your 
Convention. His interest in all things that 
affect the workers of Canada is well-known 
to the wide constituency represented at your 
gathering. 

I wish your Congress and your Conven- 
tion every success and I am sure that your 
discussions will be fruitful and constructive. 

Again expressing my regrets for not being 
able to be with you, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

Mitton F. Greae. 
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Ousting of Red Union 


The final ousting of the Fur and Leather 
Workers’ Union marked the last of the 
Communist-led units to follow the out- 
trail since the Congress commenced its 
drive three years ago to rid itself of “Red” 
vamp followers. 

At previous conventions the  25,000- 
member United Electrical Workers and the 
20,000-member United Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers had been expelled for 
the Communist-line policies of their leaders. 
Only remaining group thus tinged was the 
5,000-member Fur and Leather Workers. 
They had been expelled by the executive 
in the previous April by power vested in 
it by a constitutional amendment adopted 
at the 1950 Winnipeg convention for 
“following the principles and policies of 
Communism”. 

The expelled union had the right of 
appeal as the first order of business at the 
Vancouver convention. Under the consti- 
tution, the appellants had 40 minutes to 
state their case and the Congress’ executive 
similar time in rebuttal prior to the con- 
vention vote. 

About 30 leftists, mostly from the 
United Auto Workers union from Windsor 
and other cities in the Bast, attempted to 
stage a demonstration prior to the hearing 
of an appeal by Robert Haddow, Canadian 
director of the union. 

This group demanded a chance to debate 
the issue from the floor after the appeal 
had been heard and replied to. President 
Mosher ruled their persistent demands out 
of order, 

“What kind of democracy is this,” 
shouted one of the “comrades”, 

“Not the Stalin kind”, retorted Mr. 
Mosher amid a roar of applause, punctu- 
ated with boos. 

The president also threatened to post 
guards at the microphones and to eject 
persistent hecklers. The outburst then 
subsided, 

The appeal was carried by Robert 
Haddow of Montreal, Canadian director 
of the Fur Workers, who accused the CCL 
leadership of “Red-baiting” and “union 
splitting.” 

Pat Conroy, national secretary-treasurer 
of the CCL, in turn charged the fur union 
leaders with following the straight Com- 
munist line. 

Despite a demonstration from the left- 
wing faction, the Communists were able 
to muster only about 30 votes against an 
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almost solid convention of 600 voting 
delegates determined to clean out this 
last out-post of Red unionists. 

This left only a small heckling group of 
about a dozen party liners from the United 
Automobile Workers from Windsor, re- 
ported to have slipped into the anti- 
Communist UAW 100-member delegation 
as a result of a local internal squabble. 
Throughout the convention, this group 
pounced on every opportunity to intrude 
and one of their number was ejected. 


The Conroy Resignation 


The other episode that caused a furore 
on the floor of the convention occurred 
in its last hours. This was the resignation 
of Mr. Pat Conroy, Congress’ secretary- 
treasurer. 

(In an official publication such as the 
Lasour Gazurrn, whose function is the 
objective recording of facts, there can be 
no speculation upon factors which may, or 
may not, enter into the internal organiza- 
tional differences of a labour body. That 
such differences do occur, and are openly 
debated, is a part of the tradition of the 
democratic development of our concept 
of government. Accordingly, this report 
records only the fact of the sudden resig- 
nation tendered by Mr. Conroy to the 
assembled delegates.) 


Pat Conroy 
Surprise Resignation 


—s 


Mr. Conroy, secretary-treasurer of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, resigned 
following an executive difference over 
support, or non-support, of one candidate, 
Sam Baron, vice-president of the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America, for election to 
the Executive Committee. 

Following Mr. Baron’s defeat in the elec- 
tion and Mr. Conroy’s immediate resigna- 
tion, the delegates united in a_ vocal 
demand for Mr. Conroy’s re-consideration 
and return. President Mosher then imme- 
diately appointed a committee to inter- 
view Mr. Conroy. 

With the committee’s announcement of 
its failure to alter Mr. Conroy’s decision, 
the convention (having run its customary 
five-day course), decided to adjourn, “with 
all unfinished business including the resig- 
nation of Brother Conroy left to the 
incoming executive”. 

In view of the importance of the matter, 
the text of President Mosher’s official 
statement a few days later is carried 
herewith. 


President Mosher’s Statement 


Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, on October 1 
issued the following statement :— 

“The differences of opinion which were 
evident at the recent convention of the 
Congress at Vancouver, and which led to 
the resignation of Secretary-Treasurer Pat 
Conroy have been greatly exaggerated, 
apparently in an effort to weaken the 
Congress. JI should like to state in the 
most positive manner that the structure of 
the Congress has not been weakened in 
any way by these differences of opinion, 
and that fact itself indicates the democratic 
nature of our organization. 

“The Canadian Congress of Labour, 
representing 850,000 workers, has become 
firmly established as a strong and respon- 
sible Canadian institution. ‘The feeling of 
regret. of the membership at the resigna- 
tion of Secretary-Treasurer Conroy was 
made abundantly clear by delegates to 
the Vancouver convention. We are still 
hopeful that Mr. Conroy will reconsider 
his resignation, but in any event there is 
not the slightest doubt that the Congress 
will continue to make progress and to 
function in the service of Canadian labour. 
Plans for future expansion of the Congress 
will be included in the agenda of the 
Executive meetings to be held in Ottawa 
on October 29 and 30.” 
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Presidential Address 


Kmployers who give aid to Communist 


unions by signing cheap contracts with 
them came under sharp criticism from 


A. R. Mosher, President of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour in his opening address. 

“Tt is especially regrettable that cer- 
tain employers are so short-sighted as to 
be willing to make agreements with 
Communist-dominated unions, simply 
because in many cases they can make a 
better bargain with a union which is on 
the defensive and trying at all costs to 
maintain its existence,’ Mr. Mosher said. 

“Without the collaboration of such 
employers, Communist-dominated unions 
would have a much harder struggle to 
survive, but there can be no question as 
to the outcome. Communism will inevit- 
ably be undermined as far as the labour 


movement in Canada is concerned. It is 
becoming more and more difficult for 


Communist groups to obtain adherents, 
because Communism has been so clearly 
exposed as a conspiracy of disloyal 
citizens acting in the interests of a 
foreign power.” 

Turning to another phase of the battle 
against Communism, Mr. Mosher empha- 
sized the importance of aid to the people 
of countries less fortunate than Canada, 
The Canadian Congress of Labour was, 
he said, working closely in this regard with 
the International Confederation of Tree 
Trade Unions, particularly in establishing 
an organizational and leadership training 
program in South-Hast Asia. 

The federal Government was charged 
with disregarding the interests of the 
Canadian people in the “indecent haste” 
with which it had abandoned price 
control, resulting in “the present out- 
rageously high price level, with no assur- 
ance that it will not climb still higher.” 

In dealing with price controls, Mr. 
Mosher said if a political party responsive 
to the wishes of labour had been in 
power, the present serious situation would 
not have been created. Several times 
throughout his address he emphasized the: 
necessity for labour taking political as well 
as economic action. He also stressed the 
importance of unions continuing to extend 
their organizations, giving protection to 
workers presently unorganized. 


Political Action 


Dealing with other domestic affairs Mr. 
Mosher said :— 

“During the past summer the cost of 
living reached a higher level than ever 
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H. A. Chappell, who has been appointed acting secretary-treasurer since the resignation 


of Pat Conroy, addressing the convention. 


before in Canada, offsetting wage in- 
creases which had been obtained only with 
enormous effort, and, in many cases, costly 
strikes. It should be unnecessary to point 
out that, if what they obtain from 
employers is nullified by the unwillingness 
of their governments to provide protection 
of their interests, the workers have no 
alternative but to elect their own repre- 
sentatives to Parliament and legislatures, 
and thus obtain direct representation of 
their interests.” 


The CCL President said that labour’s 
concern about high prices had resulted in 
a united effort by the central labour bodies 
of the country and the establishment of a 
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President A. R. Mosher is seen at right. 


joint consultative committee. He hoped for 
continued co-operation between these 
groups. 

A considerable part of Mr. Mosher’s 
address was devoted to legislative matters. 
He renewed labour’s demands for a national 
labour code, particularly covering such 


industries as steel and packinghouses. He 


objected to the unnecessary use of interim 
injunctions in labour disputes and discussed 
implications of the recent decision of Hon. 
Justice Gale in the Ontario Supreme Court 
throwing the courts open to prolonged 
appeals against decisions of the labour 
board. 


On the defence program he had this to 
say :— 

“We have offered to co-operate with the 
federal Government in its defence projects, 
and are prepared to do everything we can 
in the interests of our members and the 
Canadian people to meet aggression and to 
protect the principles in which we believe. 
I am convinced that labour, if given 
adequate representation on planning and 
policy-making bodies, could make a valu- 
able contribution toward the defence effort, 
but we shall nevertheless continue to make 
our services available whenever they are 
called upon.” 

At the same time it was important “that 
our country should not become so depen- 
dent upon war-production that peace will 
come as a calamity instead of a blessing.” 


Labour Unity 


President Mosher departed from his pre- 
pared address to comment on the labour 
unity set-up with the Trades and Labour 
Congress, that body, in a close debate at 
its Halifax convention a few days earlier, 
having indicated a less definite relationship. 

The CCL president, noting that there 
had been “some opposition from the Trades 
and Labour Congress” to continuing in 
support of the Joint Consultation Com- 
mittee) said: “I am not too worried by 
what happened last week in Halifax and I 
am sure that this Congress will work to 
overcome any barriers or hesitancy to con- 
solidate and develop this trend (toward 
unity).” 

The position of the CCL was reaffirmed 
by adoption of a subsequent resolution. 
This resolution, after stating that “the 
maximum efficiency and fullest effectiveness 
of organized labour in advancing the 
welfare of all Canadian workers can only 
be accomplished by bringing into being one 
unified central body,” declared “that this 
convention instruct the incoming executive 
council to continue its efforts toward full 
unity with all bona fide central labour 
organizations into one body throughout 
Canada” and “to initiate a plan to meet 
with representatives of other central labour 
bodies” for this purpose. 

President Mosher, the only speaker on 
the resolution, received delegates’ acclaim 


10thers on the Committee include the 

Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour and the Railway Brotherhoods, 
representing in all approximately 1,000,000 
members. 
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as he concluded: “For God’s sake let us 
forget some of the things on which we 
differ and coneentrate on some of the 
things on which we agree.” 


B.C. Labour Relations Board 


Following the rejection of the Fur and 
Leather Workers’ appeal against its ousting, 
the convention unanimously carried an 
emergency resolution calling upon the 
British Columbia Labour Relations Board 
to restore certification to the Marine 
Workers’ and _ Boilermakers’ Industrial 
Union in certain Vancouver shipyards; 
pledging support in fighting this decision 
as well as urging amendments to the 
British Columbia Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act; and “demanding that the 
British Columbia Government conduct an 
investigation into the activities of the 
Labour Relations Board.” 

Spear-heading the attack on the pro- 
vincial board, Mr. Conroy charged that it 
was in “tacit collusion with the employers 
and with political parties to break the 
CCL in British Columbia, and in collu- 
sion with a Communist union (the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union at Trail) 
against a CCL union. 

“While its impact is felt more in British 
Columbia, it is being imitated in other 
provinces so that it has become a national 
issue in trade union terms, and I would 
like to ask this board if they think they 
are operating in Canada or in Russia.” 


Inflation and Cost of Living 


Three convention debates—those on the 


resolutions on price control, housing and — 


credit curbs—all brought demands for 
political action. 


There were eleven resolutions—varying 
in critical intensity—calling upon the 
federal Government to institute price 
controls to curb inflation. These were 
amalgamated into one substitute resolution 
which, after declaring that the cost-of- 
living index had jumped 20 points in the 
past year “depressing the workers’ standard 
of living,” urged the Government to 
“re-impose price controls immediately with 
subsidies on essential goods, a roll-back of 
prices to the lowest possible level and an 
excess profits tax to discourage profiteering 
and black markets”. 


Speaking in support of the resolution, Mr. ~ 


Conroy considered this matter to be the 
No. 1 problem before Canadian labour, 
and declared: “We are now facing a world- 
wide emergency and the same staff of 
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government economists who made _ price 
controls effective in World War II now say 
we are crazy and that they cannot make 
it work again.” 

Advocating political action, he said 
labour leaders cannot be expected to do a 
good job when “workers scab at the ballot 
boxes.” 

An Oshawa delegate, Mr. Fenwick, of 
the United Automobile Workers, stated: 
“The Government has come up with a 
formula—‘work harder and produce more’. 
Hundreds of Oshawa workers have been 
laid off because we have produced so 
efficiently and too much.” 

Delegate Freeman Jenkins, of the United 
Mine Workers, believed that “the Govern- 
ment’s refusal of price ‘controls has given 
aid and comfort to the Communists.” 

Delegate George Burt, Canadian director 
of the United Automobile Workers of 
America, asserted that the “Government 
won't listen to the pleas of organized labour. 
It is useless for us to make representations 
on your behalf unless we have people in 


? 


Ottawa who will listen to us”. 


Other speakers pointed up the call to 
support the CCL’s Political Action Com- 
mittee, the body set up by the Congress 
to further the Canadian Commonwealth 
Federation Party.? 


Resolution on Wage Drive 


In a resolution substituting for seven 
others, the National Wage Co-ordinating 
Committee? of the Congress, urged all 
affliated unions “to take immediate steps, 
consistent with their own needs and 
responsibilities, to secure much needed and 
substantial wage increases.” The preamble 
described such action as a “must” to 
enable workers to offset “unwarranted and 
unnecessary price rises and maintain their 
standard of living.” To further this objec- 
tive, the establishing of regional wage 
committees to work with the National 
Committee was advocated. 

However, the resolutions which the com- 
mittee discarded in recommending its own 
substitute pin-pointed the issue more 
sharply. These called for: a straight 25 
per cent increase; a 25 cent-an-hour in- 


“For several years the, CCL has desig- 
nated the CCF as “the political arm of 
Labour.” ; 

8A committee sét up about a month 
before the convention to launch a wage 


drive, composed of , the heads 4 
CCL unions, of major 
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crease; a general re-opening of wage 
contracts; and a high level policy of 
strike action to enforce demands. ; 

Several critics spoke against the adopted 
resolution, claiming it lacked a cut and 
dried wage policy. However, when put to 
the vote, it met negligible opposition. 


Housing 


Dissatisfaction with the housing situation 
across Canada was the key-note of an 
entire session of the Congress. In a strong 
resolution, submitted by the Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour and selected from 
several others as epitomizing the major 
recommendations, the convention expressed 
“emphatic dissatisfaction with the 
announcement of the federal Government 
that Dominion-Provincial-Municipal home- 
building schemes are to be indefinitely 
postponed due to the military preparedness 
program, inasmuch as social unrest due to 
poor housing accommodation is creating 
many more problems than the relatively 
small amounts of basic materials: saved for 
armaments can justify. ; 

The Government of Canada was then 
urged “to earnestly tackle the question of 
new and needed homes for hundreds and 
thousands of Canadians, in citizens’ organ- 
izations in this country.” 

Delegate Elroy Robson, of Ottawa, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
termed housing “a national calamity”. 

Again delegate George Burt regarded the 
only solution to this problem as_ being 
for Canadian labour to concentrate its 
strength behind the CCF. 

“That’s the trouble,” he emphasized. 
“We split our votes among Tories, Liberals, 
CCF and LPP. Our Government has 
proved to us it is not prepared to carry 
out even part of what labour wants,” he 
continued. 

“While Ottawa brags about what it has 
done in the field of housing, the fact is it 
has not built a single house. The housing 
problem is a national scandal and disgrace 
just the same as price controls.” 

The housing debate provided another 
flare-up between left and right wing 
delegates. 

Delegate W.-Stewart, a Vancouver ship- 
yard worker, seized on the housing issue 
to decry the defence program. 

“You cannot have an armament and a 
social program at the same time,’ he 
shouted. ‘ 


Delegate Richard Henham, a_ railway 


worker of Motsqui, B.C., promptly called 
him for following the Communist party — 


line. 


ns 


Emergency Resolution on Lay-Offs 


Concentrating attention on lay-offs, and 
on what was termed “the prevalence of 
mass unemployment in Windsor and other 
Canadian centres”, the executive council 
submitted an emergency resolution which 
urged that the federal and provincial Gov- 
ernments “institute work projects imme- 
diately in areas affected by production 
cut-backs” and that the federal Govern- 
meni increase unemploynient insurance 
benefits. 


The resolution charged that “the federal 
Government has consistently refused to 
consider proposals advanced by the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour since March of 
this year which would have prevented or 
lessened the effect of impending lay-offs in 
the automotive industry.” 

Before adopting the resolution, the con- 
vention heard delegate George Burt, of 
Windsor, and Canadian head of the United 
Automobile Workers, predict that this 
60,000-member union would be going after 
a guaranteed annual wage in future nego- 
tiations with the automobile companies. 


He considered the solution to periodic 
unemployment is the annual wage guar- 
anteed by the company. However, after 
his speech he told newsmen the UAW 
probably would not launch the move for 
at least several years. 


Constitutional Amendments 


The debate on amendments to the 
constitution was featured by some sharp 
skirmishing between the vocal group of 
leftists and executive spokesmen. Again 
it resulted in the left-wingers taking 
another decisive defeat. 


The verbal sparring started with the 
first proposed amendment, submitted by 
Local 489 United Automobile Workers of 
Toronto, to give the executive power only 
to “suspend” and not to “expel” Com- 
munist-dominated unions. 


This power of expulsion was written into 
the constitution only last year and was 
invoked last April when the executive 
expelled the International Union of Fur 
and Leather Workers. 


Left-wing supporters of the amendment 
demanded: the denuding of such executive 
power but its protagonists, notably exec- 
utive member Sam Baron, demanded its 
retention as a weapon against any out- 
cropping of Communism within the Con- 
gress. “Communist-dominated unions”, he 
declared, “have no place in the free trade 
union moyement.” 


After rejecting this move, the convention 
turned thumbs down on another amend- 
ment that would have removed from the 
constitution entirely the section conferring 
executive authority to. expel. That pro- 
posal originated with Division No. 67, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, Winnipeg. 

An amendment proposed by President 
A. R. Mosher that “no local may call a 
strike without prior authority from the 
president or secretary-treasurer of the 
Congress, was coldly received by the dele- 
gates and rejected. 

President Mosher explained it was not a 
dictatorial move but only designed to aid 
CCL unions in a dead-lock dispute. 

Other adopted amendments provided for 
four vice-presidents instead of three, and 
eight executive committee members instead 
of nine. 


Credit Curbs 


Government credit curbs came under the 
fire of the convention in three resolutions 
merged into a substitute resolution brought 
in by the Resolutions Committee. 

Tt asserted that the credit restrictions 
imposed on consumer purchases by the 
Government “has resulted in the automo- 
bile plants, the needle trades, furniture and 
other industries becoming involved in mass 
lay-offs, and long periods of unemployment 
and short-time work.” 

It requested the Government “to relax, 
to a great extent, the strictness of its 
credit regulations so as to halt the marked 
trend toward mass unemployment.” 

A Windsor delegate from the United 
Automobile Workers found the resolution 
too anaemic. “Our people are laid off 
because they cannot buy the products they 
produce,” he asserted. 


Delegate George Burt, the Canadian 
chief of this union, agreed that the 
restrictions were affecting the workers’ 


purchasing power. “In their mad scramble 
for unusual profits these companies have 
over-produced,” he declared, and suggested 
that the credit barriers had been used to 
some extent by automobile companies as 
a bargaining weapon against the unions. 


Communist Uproar On Aid For Asia 


When Paul Finet, general secretary of 
the Belgian General Federation of Labour 
and past president of the Tnternational 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
addressed the convention in a passionate 
appeal for support to the South-East Asia 
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Secretary-treasurer Pat Conroy (right) welcomes Paul Finet, former ICFTU president. 


project of the international body to 
develop free trade unionism and keep 
Communism from exploiting the workers, 
he touched off a floor brawl that displayed 
all the techniques of Communist disruptive 
tactics. 

Speaking with power and purpose, Mr. 
Finet sounded this call: “In order to 
preserve peace, we must first of all strive 
to rob Communist totalitarianism of its 
best trump card—the misery, poverty and 
complete destitution in which millions of 
men, women and children live, sometimes 
throughout whole continents, and which 
truly constitute an insult to human dignity. 
I am thinking particularly of Asia, that 
immense population reservoir, where the 
Kremlin is hoping to find the best con- 
ditions for the expansion of its ideology, 
and the consequent triumph of Soviet 
imperialism.” 

That brought an unruly band of hecklers 
to their feet, shouting. 


Mr. Finet had no sooner finished to a 
standing ovation, when up jumped dele- 


gate Lyle Dotsert, styled as the ”*Boy 
Communist” from Windsor. Getting the 
microphone, he launched into a_ bitter 
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denunciation about “Wall Street democ- 
racy”, as he pictured the peoples of Asia 
being exploited by imperialism and not by 
Communism. 

Then his colleague, James Speal, entered 
the fray in a heckling demonstration 
against his own Local president, delegate 
Jack Taylor, who had taken on _ his 
mavericks and had declared emphatically 
to the convention “not to think of these 
men as being truly representatives of the 
auto industry of Windsor or elsewhere in 
Canada.” 

Speal became abusive and defied the 
chair. Then President Mosher called upon 
the sergeant-at-arms—“to take this man 
out.” He did. 

With order restored, delegate Taylor con- 
cluded: “It is regrettable that these men 
were sent here at the expense of our union 
because they are Communists intent on 
disrupting this convention. Their presence 
here is due entirely to the lack of legis- 
lation at Ottawa which brought about mass 
lay-offs in the auto industry. It is this 
lack of corrective legislation that breeds 
Communism. We see the results of it 
here.” 


Another delegate who won the approval 
of the convention was Ranjit Singh, of the 
International Woodworkers. The grave 
Sikh delegate, speaking directly at the 
turbulent group, said: “The Communists 
are trying to overthrow every government 
in the world by the same methods as they 
are trying to do in this convention now.” 

The vote of support to the South-East 
Asia fund carried with applause. 


Address of the Hon. Paul Martin 


The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare was guest speaker at the annual 
dinner. 

Mr. Martin’s address to the delegates, in 
essence, was a compact summary of 
Canada’s social security aids, which he 
described as bringing Canadians closer to 
“mankind’s age-old dream of a decent life 
than any other people in any other 
country.” 

The existence of a social security pro- 
gram and welfare legislation in Canada 
today, he said, is largely due to the efforts 
of organized labour. “Labour has long been 
interested in progressive programs. No 
group in Canada has more consistently 
encouraged social reform.” 

As an indication of what the federal 
Government has done in the field of 
social security, Mr. Martin enumerated the 
following: old age and blind pensions, 
unemployment insurance; National 
Employment Service; National Housing 
Act; family allowances; veterans charter; 
national health program; and the plan for 
old age security. 

Nearly 2,000,000 Canadian families, Mr. 
Martin said in a brief reference to some 
of the measures, receive a monthly allow- 
ance out of the federal treasury to assist 
in the maintenance and training of their 
children. Nearly $900,000 is spent each day 
for this purpose on behalf of 4,400,000 
children. 


Health Project 


As part of the national health program, 
much has been done, the minister said, in 
the way of studying and correcting condi- 
tions injurious to the health of the indus- 
trial worker. Approval, he said, had just 
been given to the setting-up of a two- 
year health project for 50 small industries 
in Ontario, “to demonstrate to manage- 
ment, organized labour and the community 
the importance of proper health care for 
industrial workers”. 


Old Age Security Program 


Canada’s most recent social achievement, 
the old age security program, is made up 
of two parts, he explained—the Old Age 
Assistance Act, under which the provinces, 
working with the federal Government, can 
provide help for those aged 65 to 69 years 
needing it, and the Old Age Security Act 
which, commencing January 1 next, will 
provide a pension of $40 a month for life 
to Canadians 70 years of age and over, 
without means test. 

One of the most important aspects of 
the new security program, the minister 
declared, “is the encouragement it will 
give to industry and labour to co-operate 
in the development of more adequate 
retirement pension plans, which now cover 
more than 1,000,000 Canadian employees. 


“My colleague, the Minister of Labour, 
advises me that the Government Annuities 
Branch, which in April of this year had 
900 group pension plans in effect covering 
128,000 employees, is preparing legislation 
for a special scheme for employers and 
employees to provide for the -double-level 
retirement plan outlined. Similar offers 
are being prepared for individuals.” 


Canada’s Answer to Communism 


“What we are doing in Canada, within 
the limits of our resources, to care for 
social need is one of the surest ways I 
know to avoid the curse of Communism,” 
Mr. Martin stated. “Communism can 
happen to any country that neglects social 
need—or that neglects its defences against 
aggression. In democratic countries like 
Canada, where the people control their own 
affairs, their insistence on correcting evident 
injustices in our society has logically led 
to reform measures like that for old age 
security.” 


On Unemployment Insurance 


Covering a wide range of recommenda- 
tions were 22 resolutions dealing with 
unemployment insurance. These were 
referred to the Unemployment Insurance 
Committee of the Congress. The report of 
this committee, presented by George Burt, 
contained such a comprehensive analysis, 
together with recommendations, that it is 
herewith given in full:— 


Report oF COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


During the 10 years in which the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act has been in exist- 
ence, Canada has enjoyed, almost without 


exception, high or full employment. Yet - 


these same 10 years have proved beyond a 
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doubt the need for such an Act. Even in 
times when jobs are more plentiful than 
workers, there are always some workers 


looking for work, and the dual function of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act-—to main- 
tain an employment service and to provide 
benefite—-forms an important social security 
measure, During 1950, for example, more 
than one million claims for benefit were 
filed, The Unemployment Insurance Act 
remains the major piece of social security 
legislation in Canada of particular concern 
to workers as such. It is also the only 
yiece of legislation which gives organized 
(eee the kind of representation it seeks. 

Since July J, 1941, when the Act first 
took effect, Parliament has seen fit to amend 
it weveral times, A large number of regu- 
lations have been passed and the Umpire 
has made many important decisions hick 
are as important as the terms of the Aet 
themselves, The Act has been extended in 
several respects, but the fact is that there 
yemain provisions in it which are still 
objectionable to organized Jabour and others 
which are inadequate. In the opinion of 
your Committee the Congress should seek 
changes in the Act on the following 
matters: 


(1) Statutory Condition (Section 28).— 
This section of the Act which was amended 
in Vebruary, 1950, has placed obstacles in 
the way of unemployed workers which did 
not exist before. It requires proof of 
recency of attachment to the labour market 
by insisting on a certain number of the 
basic 180 contributions within a year or six 
months of the establishment of the benefit 
year. Your Committee believes that this 
requirement is unwarranted, and unjustifi- 
able, We recommend that the Congress seek 
to have this section suitably amended, 


(2) Rates of Benefit (Section 81)- 
can no longer be any doubt as to the 
inadequacy of benefit rates, These rates are 
completely out of line with present living 
conte. Moreover, since a growing number 
of workers find themselves in the highest 
unemployment insurance class, the propor. 
tion of benefit to previous earnings is 
hecoming constantly smaller, We believe 
that the benefit rates should be increased 
forthwith and we are further of the opinion 
that this might be possible, in view of the 
present size of the unemployment insurance 
fund, without any increase in contributions, 


There 


We strongly urge the Congress to make 
representations to the Government in this 
regard, 

(3) The Waiting Period and Non-com- 


pensable Daya (Section 86).—This seetion of 
the Act as it now reads purports to require 
a wailing period of eight days, But the 
actual effect of the section is to provide 
the same nine-day waiting period which 
existed before the section was amended jin 
1950, The Congress has strongly objected 
to this amendment and believes that a fresh 
amendment should be enacted in order to 
remove the anomaly, But the position of 
the Congress should be and has been much 
more basic, We believe the Congress should 
continue its strong opposition to the present 
waiting period and should request its imme- 
diate reduction by at least three days and 
its ultimate elimination, We believe, 
furthermore, that the Congress should con- 
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tinue its efforts to obtain. the complete 
elimination of non-compensable days since 
they are not merely an administrative 
nuisance but act against the very workers 
who need unemployment insurance benefits 
most: those workers whose work is irregular. 


(4) Married Women (Section 38) (1) (d). 

The Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
following the enactment of this section of 
the Act, introduced regulations diseriminat- 
ing against married women as such by 
imposing special conditions over and above 
all the other conditions required under the 
Act, before they can qualify for benefit. 
Your Committee is proud of the fact that 
the Congress, together with other labour 
organizations, made very strong representa- 
tions to the Government, to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and to the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee in this regard. The Congress can 
justly claim some credit for the fact that 
the regulations were recently amended so as 
to modify slightly the restrictions imposed. 
However, we believe that the section of the 
Act and the regulations are discriminatory, 
restrictive and inconsistent with the general 
purpose of the Act. We urge the Congress 
to continue its opposition to the section of 
the Act and to seek its deletion. 


(5) Supplementary Benefita (Sections 87A 
lo 87F').—The introduction of supplementary 
benefit payments undoubtedly serves a very 
useful purpose and is a step in the right 
direction, It has strengthened the Act as 
a protective device for workers who are 
involuntarily unemployed, On the other 
hand, we believe that the value of the 
supplementary benefits is limited by the 
fact that the availability of benefits is eon- 
fined to only the first three months of the 
year. We believe that supplementary bene- 
fita should be available all year round. We 
also feel that the rate of benefit, at 80 per 
cent of the normal benefit rates, is too 
low for reasons we have given above. We 
believe therefore that the Congress should 


week to have the Act amended so | that 
supplementary benefits become available 
throughout the year and at the regular 


benefit rates.. We are also of the opinion 
that supplementary benefits should be paid 
for out of the general revenues of the 
Government and should not come out of 
the unemployment insurance fund, 
rates of eontribution should thus be 
reduced by one cent per day or this one 
cent per day should be used towards making 
larger benefit payments available. | 


(6) Naecented Hmploymentsa (Firat Schedule 
Part T1).-During the last 10 years various 
amendments to the Aet have brought in- 
creasing numbers of workers under its 
protection, This ia all to the good, The 
fact remains, however, that hundreds of 
thousands of workers are still exeepted 
from the Act. We have in mind workers 
engaged in agriculture, domestic service, 
forestry, teaching, hospitals and charitable 
institutions and other employments., With 
regard to workers enplored by non-profit- 
making hospitala and e 
the Congress and other labour organizations 
have repeatedly made efforts to o 
coverage for these employees but without 
success, Whatever reasons may exist fo 
the continued exelusion of other categories 
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of workers, there is no reason known to 
this Committee why this group should be 
excluded other than the short-sighted selfish- 
ness and narrow-mindedness of the employers 
and their success as a pressure group. Your 
Committee cannot condone the attitude of 
the Government in failing to resist this 
pressure. Representations must be con- 
tinued to be made and we strongly 
recommend accordingly. 


(7) The Five-day Week—Special regula- 
tions exist to deal with absences during a 
five-day work-week. Under these regula- 
tions a worker who is absent for a single 
day is penalized to the extent of two days 
by having only four contributions recorded 
in his unemployment insurance book. If, 
for example, a holiday oceurs during a work 
week in which a worker is absent for a 
day, he stands to lose three contributions. 
Your Committee can see no reason why the 
contribution for the sixth ‘day should be 
entered into the unemployment insurance 
book when a worker is present throughout 
the whole five-day week but should be 
taken from him if he misses a day’s work 
during the week. The regulation is incon 
sistent with the provisions of the Aet and 
we recommend that the Congress seek to 
have it suitably amended. 


(8) The Period of Disqualification.-The 
Committee wishes again to state its objec. 
tion to the policy of unemployment insur. 
ance officers in imposing the maximum 
disqualification of six weeks without regard 
to the nature of the action for which 
disqualification has been imposed.  Insur- 
ance officers are simply taking the easiest 
way out and as a result many claimants 
for benefit are being unnecessarily penalized. 
Your Committee recommends that the Con- 
gress continue to register its objections with 
the Unemployment Insuranee Commission 
against this practice. 


(9) Sickness Disability Insurance.—Several 
states in the United States now provide for 
insurance against loss of income through 
sickness, and a number of other states are 
contemplating the enactment of such legis- 
lation. In Great Britain this forms part 
of the overall social security program. Your 
Committee believes that a seheme of sick- 
ness disability insurance could easily be set 
up to tie in with the present Unemployment 
Insurance Act. We believe that such a 
scheme is both practical and necessary since 
loss of income through illness is a serious 
factor in the worker’s life. Your Oom- 
mittee therefore recommends that the Con- 
gress seek to have this type of legislation 
enacted by Parliament at the earliest 
opportunity. 


(10) Unpaid Vacations.-Under the present 
Act, workers who are employed in a plant 
that has a general shut-down for vacation 
purposes may suffer what is in effeet a 
lay-off if they have insufficient seniority to 
entitle them to vacation pay. The Congress 
has consistently taken the position that an 
unpaid vacation is not a vacation at all, but 
simply a form of involuntary unemployment, 
We believe that workers who find them- 
selves in this position should, other require: 
ments of the act being met, be entitled 
to unemployment insurance benefits for any 


days during the vacation, shut-down during 
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which they are not in receipt of pay and 
recommend that the Congress seek an amend: 
ment to this section to that effeet, 


(11) Casual Days of Siekness.-\n order 
to obtain entitlement to benefit, the unem 
ployed worker must, be “capable of and 
available for work”, This means that during 
the benefit year the claimant is subjeet to 
loss of benefit on any day on which he is ill, 
that is, not capable nor. available, We 
believe that the act as it is at present being 
administered, militates against the honest 
claimant who reports such days of illness 
during his benefit years We believe that 
it would be equitable to recognize a certain 
number of days of illness in each year, for 
which benefit would be payable, notwith- 
standing this seetion of the Act. We there« 
fore, recommend that the Congress seek 
either an amendment to the Act or a regu. 
lation whereby an unemployed worker who 
has established a benefit year would be 
allowed up to 18 days of illness during each 
year, 


(12) Leave of Absence for Members of 
Courts of Referees (Resolution No, 75), 
We agree with the Thunder Bay District 
Labour Council that an employee of a 
Court of Referees should eneounter no 
difficulty in seeking to perform his duties 
as a member of a Court. We, therefore, 
recommend coneurrence in this resolution 
and urge the Congress to make representa: 
tion in this regard, 


(13) Preservation of Union Rights (See. 
tion 40 (2) (a) & 43)-—The Act an at 
present constituted affords protection to the 
union member against being required to 
seab or to aecept employment whieh would 
endanger his union status. The Aet, how. 
ever, does not protect the worker who may 
lose his job by virtue of his refusal to eross 
a picket line, for example, or to handle “hot 
goods”. We believe that protection should 
be afforded to the workers on the job in 
such eireumstances and that loss of employe 
ment for such reasons should not be subject 
to disqualification, We believe the Congress 
should seek an amendment to that effeet and 
recommend accordingly.” 


(14) Decisions of the UmpireeThe Con: 
gress has no complaint to make about the 
present Umpire, He has been eminently fair 
in his hearings, On the other hand, unions 
and claimants which have submitted appeals 
to him have had to wait a considerable 
length of time for a decision, We recom 
mend, therefore, that the Congress respect 
fully draw this observation to the Umpive’s 
attention with a view to more expeditious 
treatment of appeal cases. 


(15) Resolutions 78 & 80.—These resolu 
{ions deal with changes in the Aet whieh 
are complex and require far more careful 
consideration than your Committee is able 
to give at this time, We, therefore, recom: 


"In thus advocating payment of insure 
ance to workers who find themselves 
unemployed because of their refusal to 
cross a picket line, the Canadian Congress 
of Labour differed from the Trades and 
Labour Congress, which rejected a similar 
resolution at its 1951 convention in Halifax, 
The TLC considered that payment of 
unemployment insurance under such cone 
ditions could drain the fund, 
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mend that these resolutions be referred to 
the standing committee on Unemployment 
Insurance. 


(16) The Unemployment Insurance Fund. 
—At the end of the last fiscal year of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
(March 31/51) the unemployment insurance 
fund had a net balance of over $664,000,000. 
This balance has continued to grow and 
there is no reason in the immediate future 
to feel that it will be seriously diminished. 
Your Committee is pleased that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance fund should be in so 
solvent a condition, but it can see no pur- 
pose in the accumulation of funds as an end 
in itself. Your Committee believes that 
the Commission should follow the practice 
of budgeting its unemployment insurance 
needs with a review of such needs at regular 
intervals of, say, 10 years. Such a policy 
would make for a more flexible arrange- 
ment in the administration of the Act, 
especially with regard to contribution rates. 
This policy is supported by eminent authori- 
ties in the field of social insurance and we 
recommend that the Congress promote this 
point of view before the Government. 


Apart from the foregoing recommenda- 
tions, your Committee has some general 
observations to make. Your Committee 
believes that unions must pay greater atten- 
tion to the Unemployment Insurance Act 
and to the assistance which they can render 
to unemployed members. Special attention 
should be given to the provisions of the Act, 
to the regulations, and more particularly to 
the decisions rendered by the Umpire in 
cases involving matters of principle. In this 
regard, attention is drawn to a handbook on 
the Act—The UIA-Its Rights and Obligations 
—available from the Congress, which 
described the major provisions of the Act 
and how to comply with them. The more 
important Umpire’s decisions are available 
each month in the LAspour GAZETTE and 
should be carefully studied. Your Com- 
mittee believes that a Congress standing 
Committee on Unemployment Insurance 
should meet during the year to keep close 
watch on the Act and its observances so 
that the Congress, its officers and its unions 
may be kept informed of anything which 
may threaten the well-being of Canadian 
Wwage-earners and the rights of organized 
labour under the Act. Your Committee has 
in mind an objectionable feature of unem- 
ployment insurance legislation such as merit 
rating which in the United States has served 
to deprive many workers of insurance. It 
is only by the most careful scrutiny of the 
Act and prompt representations to the Gov- 
ernment and to the authorities created under 


the Act that attacks on the Act may be 
repelled. 


Canadian Press Resolution 


Backed by several speakers, a resolution 
eritical of the Canadian Press, national 
news-gathering agency, in its relations with 


the American Newspaper Guild was adopted 
by the convention. 


(The guild, recently affiliated to the 
Congress, was certified by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board _ last year as 


collective bargaining agent for a unit of 
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employees in CP’s editorial department in 
Canada. It has been in negotiations with 
the company ever since, without a con- 
tract having been signed.) 


The resolution said: “Resolved this con- 
vention make known to the Canadian 
public its alarm at the deterioration in 
national and international news in the 
Canadian newspapers, as a direct result of 
the anti-labour practices of the Canadian 
Press.” 


Speaking critically of the action of the 
Canadian Press were Messrs. Pat Conroy, 
Eamon Park, Steve Ripley (International 
Representative of the Guild) and M. J. 
Fenwick, Oshawa Trades and Labour 
Council. 

Mr. Conroy, in the course of his remarks, 
declared: “When it comes to a semi-public 
organization such as the Canadian Press, 
on which a majority of the papers depend 
for reliable information, and when it 
refuses to apply a proper interpretation 
of freedom of the press, then the cry of 
freedom of the press is sheer hypocrisy. 

“Freedom of the press must not only be 
for editors to write as they please, but 
also that the working newspaperman must 
be as free as the man in overalls to join 
a union and bargain collectively.” 


Labour Code, Certification, Taxation 


There were a number of resolutions 
relating to a national labour code, certifica- 
tion of unions and kindred subjects under ; 
the heading of “Government Labour ; 
Policy”. Most of these, as well as others ; 
on taxation, were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Legislation. 

One of the few resolutions adopted with- 
out discussion was a motion directing 
Congress “to press the federal Government 
for action to have the British North 
America Act amended, so that a National 
Labour Code covering all industries and a 
National Minimum Wage Act may be 
possible.” 

In four separate resolutions the conven- 
tion also urged the Government “to 
recognize the right of Government 
employees to organize and bargain collec- 
tively”; to appoint, on Boards affecting the 
welfare of labour, adequate and approved 
labour representation; and “to remove any 
legal restrictions on the industrial freedom 
of employees of Canadian Arsenals and 
the Dale Estate to join a trade union of 
their own choosing”; and. that “certifica- 
tion be granted by Labour Relations 
Boards without delay, when a union can 


show that a majority of employees in the 
bargaining unit have authorized that union 


to act as their collective bargaining 
_ agency”. 
Taxation 
On taxation, the delegates sought: 


(a) repeal of the increases in sales and 
excise taxes because they “hit directly at 
the working class”; (b) re-imposition of an 
excess profits tax on industry, “such tax 
not to be refundable”; (c) exemptions 
from income tax for married persons earn- 
ing less than $3,000 per year, for single 
persons earning less than $1,500, raising of 
exemptions for children to $500 per year, 
full exemptions for payments to hospital- 
ization funds and for medical care, plus 
exemption for transportation expenses to 
and from work. 

The Legislation Committee, however, 
refused to recommend four resolutions that 
asked for other income tax exemptions. 
The first of these wanted all moneys paid 
for holidays exempted; the second called 
for exemption on unemployment insurance 
deductions; the third asked “to allow the 
Canadian Red Cross to issue to blood 
donors a receipt equivalent to $25 to be 
used as deductions for income tax”; and 
the fourth wanted exempted all payments 
made under the British Columbia Hospital 
Insurance Plan. The convention voted 
non-concurrence in all four. 


Old Age Pensions 


Amalgamating five resolutions, the 
Committee’s substitute was adopted. It 
requested the following changes in federal 
old age pension legislation: (a) a monthly 
pension of $65 at 65 years of age without 
a means test; (b) an escalator clause “to 
provide additional compensation to pen- 
sioners for rises in living costs”. 


Organization At Eaton’s 


Following an address by Miss E. Tall- 
man, the convention adopted a resolution 
pledging “continued support, moral and 
financial, to Eaton employees until they 
are finally successful in winning their 
‘bargaining rights’ and to “make known 
to the T. Eaton Company that we resent 
their obvious attempts to delay and 
obstruct Local 1000’s certification proceed- 
ings, and urge T. Eaton Company to 
discard this policy and co-operate in a 
speedy settlement of the case”. 
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Other Resolutions 


National Health Plan 


The convention endorsed a _ resolution, 
submitted by the _ British Columbia 
Federation of Labour, seeking federal 
enactment of a national health plan “that 
will provide adequate free medical, surgical, 
dental, optical and hospital treatment,” 
joint action to be decided at a. Dominion- 
provincial conference. 


Inter-provincial Transportation 


An adopted resolution. that escaped 
particular notice from either the delegates 
or the press dealt with inter-provincial 
transportation. It read:— 

Resolved that inter-provincial highway 
revenue passenger and freight traffic be 
controlled by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada in the interests 
of safety, protection of highways, fairer 
competition as between rail and highway 
transport, and in order to protect the 
general public and the workers engaged in 
both forms of transportation. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


The CBC was supported in two adopted 
resolutions. The first heartily commended 
the Corporation for “its high standards of 
quality in the presentation of the ‘Cross- 


section’ documentary broadcasts dealing 
with labour questions”. The second, an 
emergency resolution, was referred for 


action to the incoming executive (which 
passed on it favourably after the con- 
vention). 

Pointing out that the Royal Commis- 
sion for the Advancement of the Arts and 
Sciences had upheld the CBC “against the 
attacks of private broadcasters,’ and 
noting that “private broadcasters have 
renewed their attacks with a campaign of 
innuendo and misrepresentation against the 
Commission’s report,” the resolution re- 
affirmed “unwavering support of the 
national radio system” and called upon the 
Government and the CBC to strengthen it. 

On the larger board, recommended in the 
Massey report, the CCL asked for more 
adequate representation of labour. 


Massey Report 


In two other emergency resolutions sub- 
mitted by the Executive Council (also 
referred to the incoming executive and 
adopted subsequently), the convention 
endorsed the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission for the Advancement of the 
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Arts and Sciences in two respects, viz: 
(1) Congratulating the Government on its 
prompt acceptance of the recommendation 
for Dominion aid to universities, and call- 
ing upon the Government and its various 
agencies “to carry out, at once, the remain- 
ing recommendations (of the Royal 
Commission), particularly those for national 
scholarships and bursaries.” (2) Commend- 
ing the Commission for rebuffing attempts 
to scuttle the National Film Board and 
endorsing its recommendations, to maintain 
and strengthen the Board. 


Committee Reports 
Committee on Education 


The convention Committee on Educa- 
tion, reporting to the convention, lauded 
the educational activities of the Congress 
under the guidance of a standing com- 
mittee of the Congress headed by Director 
H. Conquergood. It commended the close 
working relationship with the Political 
Action Committee. 

Tt emphasized the importance of pro- 
viding an adequate budget for the educa- 
tional activities of the Congress, and 
recommended concurrence in a resolution 
regarding the desirability of promoting 
educational broadcasts and films “dealing 
with the contribution of labour to the 
national welfare.” 


Committee on Officers’ Report 


The report of this committee dealt 
with the different departments of the Con- 
gress. It drew attention to the report of 
the National Committee for Racial Toler- 
ance and its progress on the legislation 
front, particularly evidenced by the passage 
of the Fair Employment Practices Act in 
Ontario. 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers, the leftists put 
up “token” candidates for all the chief 
officers. However, these were defeated 
decisively, the results being as follows:— 

President: A. R. Mosher, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Pat Conroy, United 
Mine Workers. (H. A. Chappell is now 
acting secretary-treasurer since the resig- 
nation of Mr. Conroy.) 

Vice-presidents (four): Silby Barrett, 
District 50, United Mine Workers; Alex 
McAuslane, Oil Workers (since resigned) ; 
George Burt, United Automobile Workers: 


Sol Spivak, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, 
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C. H. Millard 


Did not choose to run 


Executive Committee (eight): Stewart 
Alsbury, International Woodworkers; Fred 
Dowling, Packinghouse Workers; H. A. 
Chappell, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees; Raoul LeClere, Muni- 
cipal Employees, Montreal; Freeman 
Jenkins, United Mine Workers; W. 
Mahoney, United Steel Workers; J. E. 
McGuire, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees; and P. Baskin, United 
Steel Workers. 


Executive Council Meeting 


Approximately 60 resolutions were left to 
the incoming executive for action. The 
new Executive Council met in Ottawa on 
October 31 and after a two-day session 
issued the following news release :— 


At the conclusion of a two-day session of 
the Council, A. R. Mosher, CCL President, 
issued a statement in which he said the 
harmony prevailing at the Ottawa meetings 
was a complete denial of newspaper reports 
alleging a split within the organization. 

“The fact that, apart from minor differ- 
ences of opinion on some incidental matters, 
there was complete unanimity in the meet- 
ings is a clear indication of the continued 
strength of the Congress,’ Mr. Mosher said. 
“The executive meetings just concluded were 


very largely attended with practically all — 


of the major unions in our_ organization 
represented. At no time in the history of 
the Congress has the executive shown more 
harmony and determination to co-operate in 


‘he interests of the Congress and of the © 


Canadian Labour movement.” 


“* 


— os 


i 
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Announcement was made by the executive 
that an agreement has been reached between 
the United Steelworkers of America and 
the Congress in relation to unions repre- 
senting shipyard workers in Collingwood, 
Midland and Port Arthur, Ont. These 
workers now belong to local unions which 
are directly chartered by the CCL, and 
application for the jurisdiction had been 
made by the Steel Union. H. A. Chappell, 
CCL acting secretary-treasurer, reported to 
the executive that this application had now 
been withdrawn. 

Supporting a resolution on foreign policy, 
the CCL executive endorsed the policy of 
the United Nations “to fight aggression 
wherever it may arise.” ‘The resolution 
further urged adoption of foreign and trade 
policies which were designed to promote 
the welfare of the peoples of all countries. 
Emphasis was placed on encouraging and 
assisting the improvement of living standards 
and widening of political freedom. 


The other resolutions adopted sought:— 

Outlawing of injunctions in labour disputes. 

Inclusion of non-discrimination clauses on 
religious or racial lines in all government 
contracts. 

A ban on discriminatory clauses in rental 
agreements and restrictive covenants in prop- 
erty deeds. 

Observance of public holidays on Mondays, 
with the exception of Christmas Day, Boxing 
Day, Good Friday, and New Year’s Day. 

Restoration of postal services and re- 
employment of postmen recently laid off. 

Government action to implement assur- 
ance given in the 1950 railway strike that 
there would be no discrimination against 
hotel and waterway employees in the final 
settlement. 

Adoption of a Disabled Persons Act similar 
to that in effect in Great Britain. 


As this edition goes to press, announcement was made by the Canadian Congress of 
Labour of the appointment of Mr. Donald MacDonald as secretary-treasurer to succeed 


Mr. Pat Conroy. 


Annual Conventions—3 


. 


Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour 


On the occasion of the 30th anniversary 
of the founding of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, the 
organization’s leaders decided to draft a 
new statement of principles in the light of 
the social doctrine of the Catholic Church. 
The draft was approved by the 30th annual 
convention of the CCCL, held in Quebec 
from September 15 to 20. It was the major 
decision made by the more than 400 dele- 
gates who attended. 

The new statement of principles will form 
the first article of a new constitution. 

Most important of the other decisions of 
the convention concerned price control, 
housing, the creation of a strike fund and 
the re-election of the entire executive. 


Guest speakers included Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, and His Excel- 
lency Mgr. Maurice Roy, Archbishop of 
Quebec. 

Delegates attended from Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Ontario. The convention 
met in the CCCL’s new million-dollar 
building, inaugurated earlier in the month. 


Opening Proceedings 

A welcome to the delegates by Mayor 
Lucien Borne at a reception at the city 
hall marked the opening of the convention. 
After the reception, delegates attended mass 
in the chapel of the Quebec Seminary; the 
mass was said by the Rev. Canon Henri 
Pichette, CCCL General Chaplain. The 
sermon was preached by His Excellency 
Mer. Charles Omer Garant, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Quebec. Mgr. Garant empha- 
sized that the episcopate of the province 
of Quebee advocates labour-management 
co-operation, undertaken in a spirit of 
Christian justice and charity, as being con- 
ducive to a greater degree of well-being 
for the people. 


Inaugural Banquet 


“Participation by the workers in the 
management of the concern would con- 
tribute to prosperity, if it were practised 
in accordance with the principles set forth 
in the colleetive letter of the bishops of 
the province on labour problems,” said His 
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Excellency Mgr. Maurice Roy, Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, at the inaugural banquet. 
Close to 700 persons attended the banquet. 

“Often this subject is not properly under- 
stood, especially by employers,” the Arch- 
bishop continued.* “Our Popes, however, 
have nevertheless given precise definitions 
of the way in which we are to practise this 
co-operation, the absence of which fre- 
quently leads to social conflict.” 

Mer. Roy declared that Catholic trade 
unionism is essentially a human institution. 
By laying the foundations for labour- 
management co-operation, he added, we will 
succeed in solving those new problems 
which arise with changing times. 

“Tt is important,’ he said, “always to 
foster within your syndicates, through the 
Christian spirit which should form the basis 
of your actions under all circumstances, the 
erowth of that ever-increasing knowledge of 
economic and social affairs which every 
union leader must possess in our modern 
age.” 

General President Gérard Picard also 
spoke at the banquet, giving a general out- 
line of the convention’s agenda. 

Labour Minister Gregg was represented 
at the banquet by Paul Emile Coté, 
Member of Parliament for Verdun-La Salle 
and Parliamentary Assistant to the Min- 
ister of Labour. Mr. Coté commented on 
the part played by the Catholic syndicates 
in the development of the country and 
on their “valuable” co-operation and 
“judicious” suggestions concerning labour 
legislation in Canada. 

The Hon. H. Delisle, Minister without 
Portfolio in the Quebec Legislature, brought 
the delegates a message from the provincial 
Department of Labour, while Henri 
Beaupré, alderman and Acting Mayor of 


Quebec, presented a message from the city 
of Quebec. 


Joseph Parent, President of the Central 
Council of the Catholic Syndicates of 
Quebec, presided at the banquet. Head 
table guests were Mer. Roy, Mr. Picard, 
Mgr. Garant, Mr. Coté, Gérard Tremblay, 
provincial Deputy Minister of Labour, and 
the Hon. Mr. Delisle. 

The official opening of the convention 
took place Sunday evening in the audi- 


* Addressing the annual banquet of the 
Professional Association of Industrialists of 
the Province of Quebec two days later in 
Montreal, His Excellency Mgr. Paul Emile 
Leger, Archbishop of Montreal, denounced 
those manufacturers who, while quoting 
Christian social doctrine as their authority, 
do not hesitate to do all they can to harm 
the workers’ trade-union associations. 
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torium of the CCCL’s new building. Gaston 
Ledoux, CCCL Vice-President, presided at 
the first session. 


President’s Report 


CCCL General President Gérard Picard 
presented his annual report at the conven- 
tion’s opening session. He first referred to 
the 30th anniversary of the founding of 
the CCCL and to the 60th anniversary of 
the encyclical Rerum Novarum. Then he 
turned to a discussion on the reform of 
enterprise, which he described as “a ques- 
tion which we find in the forefront of 
present-day interest.” 

A labour organization, he said, cannot 
always be acting without a definite plan, 
contenting itself with living on opportunism 
or devising new techniques for the rapid 
solution of problems which are multiplying 
and accumulating and which tend to rele- 
gate the individual to the background. 

It is not enough to agree on the idea, he 
pointed out; the important social signifi- 
cance of this reform must also be realized. 


“Unjust Conclusion” 


The General President of the CCCL said 
that to speak of the reform of enterprise 
is to ask oneself plainly whether there is 
any good reason to want to go beyond 
capitalism and the wage-earning classes. 
More specifically he pointed out that in 
North America, an apparently impregnable 
fortress of capitalism, it is an all the more 
delicate matter to consider the question 
from these two points of view, since there 
is a tendency to classify instinctively among 
the opponents of the established order, 
which is democracy, all who are not satis- 
fied with the present economic system and 
do not let themselves be taken in by the 
fashionable expressions “private enter- 
prise” and “free enterprise’. Too many 
people imagine that to want to get away 
from capitalism is to want to enter the 
path of Socialism or Communism. This is 
an over-simplified conclusion, Mr. Picard 
declared, and an extremely unjust one. 


Mr. Picard stressed the importance of 
understanding clearly that, under the 
capitalist system, one thing, capital, takes 
first place and dominates the individual. 
This, said Mr. Picard, is inadmissible. In 
North America, he pointed out, this funda- 
mental point is generally forgotten when 
the present economic system is under 
discussion, and the discussion is based on 
a conscious or unconscious confusion, the 
words capitalism, democracy, free enter- 
prise and private ownership being taken as 
synonyms. 


_ 
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The million-dollar headquarters of the CCCL at Quebec, scene of the 1951 convention. 


According to the CCCL General Presi- 
dent, there is a stereotyped speech which 
employers, politicians and the leaders of 
the large American union organizations are 
constantly repeating: “Our Number One 
Enemy is Communism. It is threatening 
our democratic system which is based on 
free enterprise (the word capitalism is being 
used less and less, as if they were ashamed 
of it), and we must leave no _ stone 
unturned to defend our way of life. We 
must not forget that labour unions are 
making great progress under the present 
regime. After all, in countries which are 
not democratic, there is no such thing as 
free trade-unionism.” 

It is very clear, however, Mr. Picard 
continued, that the struggle against Com- 
munism can be carried on energetically 
without thinking that the capitalist system 
must be maintained, It is time to put an 
end to the confusion with regard to enter- 
prise. Under a more human system, labour 
unions can continue to make progress. 
Furthermore, instead of retaining an almost 
exclusively demanding character imposed 
upon them by the wage-earners, he 
explained, they could prepare to assume 
tasks and to share responsibilities at the 
level of the concern and of the industry, 


as well as at the level of the country’s 
economy and even on an international 
scale. 

In action, Mr. Picard stated, capitalism 
first of all entrenches itself in a joint- 
stock company which we call “company” 
in the United States and Canada. This 
fictitious being becomes the real owner of 
the concern, he added. It is time we 
knew that neither shareholders nor man- 
agers, in this case, have any right of 
ownership. “In a limited-lability com- — 
pany, the law does not make a distinction 
between the personal property of the 
shareholders and the assets of the company 
alone; it also makes a distinction between 
the company, its managers and its share- 
holders.” 

Under the capitalist system, Mr. Picard 
said, capital assumes a risk and becomes 
one of the agents of production; but should 
we conclude from this that the other agent, 
labour, must remain a stranger to the 
concern and be left indefinitely under the 
domination of capital? Should we also 
conclude, Mr. Picard continued, that 
capital alone has a right to the profits and 
to ownership and management? Capitalist 
mentality in the United States and Canada 
does not easily adapt itself to these ideas, 
said Mr. Picard. 
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President Picard said he was surprised 
that there had been no reaction in labour 
circles in the United States and Canada 
when, in 1945, the President of the 
American Federation of Labour and the 
President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations signed an agreement with the 
employers, one paragraph of which read as 
follows :— 

, . the rights of private ownership and 

freedom of action within the framework 

of a capitalist system of private com- 
petition must remain the basis for the 


peaceful and prosperous expansion of the 
nation’s economy. 


“The reform of enterprise,” Mr. Picard 
added, “can gradually bring about the 
disappearance of capitalism, without, on 
that account, doing away with capital, 
management, ownership or labour.” 

The CCCL President then pointed out 
that capitalism has undergone changes in 
the last few years which may lead to a 
drastic reform of enterprise, and that 
various countries are on the way towards 
joint social management, joint technical 
management and joint economic manage- 
ment. 

“In Canada and in the province of 
Quebec,” he stated, “we are not very far 
advanced in any of these three fields of 
co-administration. The workers are only 
beginning to study these questions and 
the employers are violently opposed. The 
textile strike in 1947, the asbestos strike 
in 1949 and the aluminum strike this year 
have lifted a corner of the veil over the 
employers’ opposition to the reform of 
enterprise in any form.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Picard stated that, 
with regard to the structural reform of 
enterprise, the 1951 Convention of the 
CCCL must above all point the way, and 
that it is not so much a question of 
offering immediate concrete solutions as of 
setting forth the problem in all its aspects. 

“Here as elsewhere, no doubt, capitalism 
does not exist in a pure state,” he said. 
“It has already undergone changes since 
the workers set up unions and negotiated 
collective agreements; since the co-opera- 
tive movement began to develop in the 
fields of agricultural production, retail 
trade, credit and housing; since certain 
social security measures have been put 
into effect and also since nationalization 
has been carried out in certain cases. 

“The results obtained so far through 
collective agreements may be examined in 
detail, in due course, to see whether they 
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fit in well with the general plan. This 
point is all the more important since the 
reform of enterprise will probably make 
gradual progress in our country through an 
extension of the scope of collective bar- 
gaining. Legislative measures will not 
come until later. 

“All who are interested in social ques- 
tions must first of all make a serious study 
of modern enterprise and take a right view 
of it,’ said Mr. Picard. “They must also 
help to uproot capitalist conceptions from 
people’s minds, to give first place to the 
human being and to create a social atmos- 
phere favourable to future achievements.” 


Statement of Principles 


At the beginning of his presidential 
report, Mr. Picard had stated that the 
1951 session of the CCCL convention 
would show the degree of maturity reached 
by this Catholic labour movement “with 
regard to the principles which must guide 
it and the attitude to be adopted concern- 
ing the economic and social problems of 
our day.” He pointed out that the 30th 
anniversary of the CCCL offered a splendid 
opportunity for taking one’s bearings. He 
then went on to say that the Draft State- 
ment of Principles of the CCCL will make 
it possible to state definitely the aims of 
the CCCL, which it proposes to attain 
“oradually.” This draft statement was 
studied in plenary session and unanimously 
adopted on second reading, with a few 
changes. 


The statement is a 16-point document 
based on the social doctrine of the Catholic 
Church. It states, among other principles, 
that “the workers should participate in the 
administration and in the profits of the 
concern” and that the management of an 
undertaking “should cease to represent the 
interests of capitalism alone.” 

The statement, which is to become the 
first article of the new CCCL constitution, 
deals with private ownership, co-operation 
between the agents of production, working 
conditions, social security, the State, 
democracy and the common good. ‘The 
complete text of this document follows :— 


NATURE AND Purpose or THE CCCL 


The Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour is a free and democratic trade- 
union organization, National in character, 
it derives inspiration far its principles and 
its activities from the social doctrine of the 
Church, which it recognizes as being the 
only doctrine capable of ensuring the social 
order. 

Its purpose is to promote the professional 
economic, social and moral interests o 
Canadian workers. 


It aims at ensuring the individual and 
collective promotion of the workers by 
favouring their physical, intellectual and 
moral development and by creating for all 
conditions such as will enable them to live 
in a human and Christian way. It tries 
to contribute towards the establishment of 
orderly relations between employers and 
employees, in accordance with truth, justice 
and charity; among other immediate objec- 
tives in this domain, it aims at ensuring 
full use of the natural right of association 
and advocates collective agreements, social 
security measures and sound labour legis- 
lation. 


SrructurE of THE CCCL 


No workers’ Syndicate may be admitted 
to membership in the CCCL unless it is first 
of all affiliated with its professional federa- 
tion and with the central Council in its 
district or locality. Affiliation is not com- 
pulsory with any other labour organization 
set up by the affiliated bodies. 

As long as its charter of affiliation is 
maintained, every afliliated body adheres 
to the present statement of principles and 
is bound to observe the rules and regula- 
tions of the CCCL. 


Tue INDIVIDUAL AND THE ComMoN Goop 


The economic system now prevailing in 
our country underrates human and spiritual 
values. According to this régime, the search 
for the individual’s interests would auto- 
matically ensure the general good. There 
follows scorn for human dignity and for the 
legitimate aspirations of the human being 
and the general good. 

The accumulation of riches and the con- 
centration of economic power in the hands 
of a few, to the detriment of the common 
good, has been the result of a system which 
has taken profit as its prime motive. 

It is the duty of every citizen to con- 
tribute towards the common good in accor- 
dance with the requirements of social 
justice. On the other hand, society is made 
for the human being. Thus the production 
of material goods must be ordered to the 
satisfaction of legitimate human needs, and 
all material, social and cultural conditions 
must favour the development of the indi- 
vidual worker and his family in security 
and freedom. 

The CCCL believes in the prime dignity 
of the individual and in the fundamental 
equality of all human beings. It does not 
admit of any unjust treatment because of 
language, nationality, race, sex or religion. 


DeMocRACY 


The CCCL believes in. real political 
democracy, as this system is the best guar- 
antee of freedom for the people and of their 
participation in civil responsibilities. It is 
of the opinion that our democratic régime 
should not be at the mercy of a few 
privileged persons who use this power for 
the protection of their privileges and their 
selfish interests. The CCCL believes that 
real political democracy cannot be conceived 
without democratization of the economic 

system. It is opposed to any form of 
totalitarianism or State control. 


THE STATE 


The State should promote the common 
good, and the CCCL believes that it should, 
through its laws and the sound application 
of the same, safeguard the rights of the 
individual and favour the development. of 
intermediate autonomous groups whose active 
contribution is necessary for the mainten- 
ance of social peace. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Syndicate is the most effective means 
the workers have of defending and promot- 
ing their professional interests. Therefore 
the natural right of association of all workers 
should be recognized, without distinction, 
and the putting into practice of this right 
should be facilitated, if necessary, by union 
security measures. The professional associa- 
tion is the worker’s normal organization for 
bargaining, representation, participation and 
co-operation at all levels of. the concern, of 
the profession and of the country’s economy. 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


The exercise of the right of ownership 
should be regulated according to the nature 
of the object concerned, depending on 
whether it is for personal use or for pro- 
duction. 

The ownership of the goods of production, 
more than any other, involves particular 
social charges arising from the nature of 
these goods, from their subordination to the 
common good of society and from the 
community nature of the enterprise. 

On the level of the enterprise also, the 
CCCL believes that private ownership should 
remain the general rule. It is careful, how- 
ever, not to identify private ownership with 
capitalism. It repudiates free capitalism as 
well. as Marxism in all forms. 

The State should supervise all economic 
activity in order to make sure that the 
general interest shall take precedence over 
individual interests. Some enterprises, 
because of their great importance to the 
welfare of the people, or because of their, 
tendency to abuses, need to be watched over 
more closely and kept within fair limits by 
appropriate intervention from time to time. 

If leaving the control of certain services 
or means of production in the hands of 
private interests presents any danger to the 
common good, the community should assume 
this control. The management of these con- 
cerns should be entrusted, as far as possible, 
to autonomous bodies representing all con- 
cerned: consumers, workers, management and 
public authorities. 


Co-OPERATION AMONG THE AGENTS 
or PRopUCTION 


Economie life must also be organized in 
such a way as to ensure close co-operation 
between the principal agents of the produc- 
tion and the distribution of goods. This 
co-operation should be established at the 
levels of the concern, of the profession and 
of the economy in general. 

In the concern, the workers should be 
considered as co-operators participating in 
a common task. They must feel that they 
are part of the concern and must participate 
in its management and in its profits. Hence 
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structural reforms gradually lead those con- 
cerned to set up a community of interests 
and of activities. 

With this in view, the management of 
concerns must cease to represent the in- 
terests of capital exclusively. 

The CCCL favours the development. of 
joint committees made up of representatives 
of the trade-unionists, of management, of 
the technical staff and of the capital which 
ensures the proper running of the concern. 

The workers and the employers, through 
their trade-union organizations, should meet 
again on the level of the profession by 
setting up parity committees for the pur- 
pose of regulating their professional life so 
that it may best serve the interests of its 
members and of society. 

On the provincial or national scale, accord- 
ing to whatever jurisdiction is established, 
the CCCL suggests the creation of appro- 
priate bodies to which the professional 
organizations set up would appoint the 
workers’ and employers’ representatives; the 
role of these bodies would be to co-ordinate 
economic life and to give guidance to it. 

Finally, the CCCL believes that Canada, 
together with the other nations, should carry 
out an international organization of economy, 
in order to ensure a better distribution of 
wealth and at the same time to guarantee, 
through security and economic stability in 
the world, peace and harmony among nations. 


Tue FAMILY 


The family is of such great importance 
that nothing should be left undone to pre- 
serve its integrity, to guarantee its rights 
and to ensure its full development. 

The family came before civil society and 
is its first cell, and it cannot in any way 
sacrifice to civil society its role, its func- 
tions or its essential prerogatives: the right 
of husband and wife to a normal married 
life; the right of fathers to provide for the 
maintenance of their families; the right of 
mothers to carry out their task in their 
homes as housewives and as guardians and 
educators of their children; the right of 
parents to bring up their children and to 
ensure them of instruction and education in 
accordance with their beliefs and over which 
they themselves have control; the right to 
a healthy and sufficiently large place to 
live, owned, in so far as possible, by the 
occupants. 


Tue Ricut to Work 


_ Society must make sure that everyone who 
is able to work can obtain steady employ- 
ea: in conformity with his tastes and his 
ability. 


Workina Conpirions 


Working conditions should be healthy from 
the moral as well as from the physical point 
of view. They should leave the worker 
sufficient leisure time to carry out his 
religious duties, to enjoy his home life, to 
take part in social life, to cultivate his mind 
and to rest. 


REMUNERATION 


Remuneration for work should, in the first 
place, be sufficient to satisfy the normal 
needs of an average family. 


In addition to the nature of the work, 
professional skill, output, the situation of 
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the concern and the requirements of the 
common good should be taken into account. 

The CCCL considers that there should be 
equal remuneration for men and women 
workers for work of equal value. 


SocraL SECURITY 


Insecurity is one of the characteristics of 
the present condition of workers and their 
families. This insecurity is the result of 
insufficient income, uncertainty of employ- 
ment and a lack of adequate protection 
against the risks inherent in living and in 
working. 

In order to remedy this situation, the 
CCCL believes in the first place in ordering 
the production of material goods to the 
satisfaction of legitimate human needs and 
in promoting social security measures such 
as a policy of full employment and substitute 
and supplementary incomes. These measures 
should respect the rights, the initiative and 
the prerogatives of the individual. 

In the co-operative movement the CCCL 
sees an excellent means of economic and 
social reorganization; it considers the activi- 
ties of this movement a necessary comple- 
ment to trade-union activities in reducing 
the cost of living and in humanizing and 
democratizing the economic system. 


SAVINGS 


The CCCL will contribute towards the 
disappearance of the proletarian class by 
asking that the worker be given an oppor- 
tunity to save and by bringing into play all 
necessary Means. 


It considers the “Caisses Populaires” 
(credit unions) and certain other organiza- 
tions as available sources of credit and as 
institutions fitted to make use of the 
workers’ money for their own good. Most 
of the large financial institutions at present 
are draining away the greater part of the 
people’s savings and contributing towards the 
maintenance of an economic dictatorship. 


EpucaTION AND CULTURE 


The economic conditions under which 
working-class families live are too often an 
obstacle to their technical, economic, social 
and political training and to their participa- 
tion in the cultural life of the nation. 
Education at all levels, and culture, should 
be accessible to the workers. 


Cost of Living 


The CCCL convention strongly criticized 
the federal authorities for “not checking 
inflation” and repeated a request, made at 
a& previous convention, for arbitration of 
prices. The delegates insisted on a formula 
requiring producers to justify before an 
arbitration court any price increases they 
intended making. According to the pro- 
posed formula, the recommendations of 
such an arbitration court would not be 
binding but would be sufficient to check 
inflation to a considerable extent. 

Mr. Picard pointed out that “the wage 
increases gained by the workers in the past 
few years did not succeed in raising their 
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standard of living but merely contributed 
to its maintenance without correcting 
certain abnormal conditions.” ~ 

He drew attention to the fact that infla- 
tion seemed to answer the purpose of the 
Government, “whose revenue and surplus 
are increasing as a result of this infla- 
tion,” and he added that the Government, 
just as certain profiteers, was displaying 
“disastrous selfishness” in this respect. 

The convention then adopted the follow- 
ing resolution — 


THAT THE CCCL CoNVENTION: 

(a) maintains, as a general rule, its 
favourable attitude towards the arbitration 
of prices, according to the terms of a resolu- 
tion adopted at the 1948 convention; 

(b) in view of the urgency of the situation 
and the sharp price increases, demands the 
immediate establishment of price controls in 
Canada; 

(c) demands that price control agencies 
be established on a tripartite basis: State 
representatives; producers’ representatives 
appointed by the employers’ organizations; 
and trade unions representing consumers and 
appointed by the consumers’ co-operatives 
and associations; 

(d) demands that such agencies’ be 
empowered to maintain, adjust or reduce 
prices, fixing for this purpose a retroactive 
date which they consider fair; 

(e) demands that prices in force at the 
beginning of January 1951 be considered as 
basic prices; 

(f) decides that messages be addressed to 
the Prime Minister of Canada and to the 
Minister of Labour setting forth the general 
policy of the convention regarding prices; 
and stating that the workers have already 
lost all hope of improving their standard of 
living, many of them no longer being able 
to recover the successive reductions of their 
purchasing power. 


Telegrams echoing this decision of the 
convention were immediately addressed to 
the Prime Minister and to the Minister 
of Labour. The telegrams concluded as 
follows: “The workers urge your Govern- 
ment: to safeguard their purchasing power 
which is decreasing every day in an 
alarming way”. 


The Minister of Labour 


The federal Minister of Labour, the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, was given a hearty 
welcome on Tuesday afternoon. He was 
accompanied by his Parliamentary Assis- 
tant, Paul Emile Coté, Member of Parlia- 
ment for Verdun-La Salle. Mr. Picard 
welcomed the Minister and introduced him 
to the meeting. At the beginning and at 
the end of his address, Mr. Gregg spoke in 
French; the members of the convention 
showed their appreciation of this gesture 
by prolonged applause. 


Mr. Gregg read the telegrams which he 
had received that very morning and 
answered it in person, as follows:— 

“Your representations are always closely 
studied and you may be assured that they 
are considered as a guide and a valuable 
help in the administration of the affairs of 
the .country. 

“Although it may not always be possible 
for us to act as quickly as you may wish, 
you can be assured that we try to proceed 
as hastily as possible. 

“Were it absolutely sure that price 
controls would immediately check inflation, 
without giving rise to other problems 
equally serious, the Government would 
adopt such a policy at once, for it fully 
realizes the seriousness of the situation. As 
a matter of fact, the Government has 
already done something, having imposed 
restrictions on credit. Furthermore, Parlia- 
ment has conferred extensive powers upon 
the Government, including the authority to 
impose price controls. So far, this 
authority has not been used, but the 
problem is being studied as carefully as 
circumstances require.” 


Mr. Gregg added, however, that before 
a rigid system of price controls is adopted, 
which would restrict the freedom of the 
individual citizen, the matter must be 
thought over carefully. 

The minister reaffirmed the opinion that 
efforts should first be made to increase 
production to meet the needs of consumers. 


Minister’s Congratulations 


Mr. Gregg congratulated the CCCL on 
the organization of the convention and on 
the new building. Referring to the occupa- 
tion of a section of the building by the 
regional offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and the National 
Employment Service for the district of 
Quebee, two organizations coming under his 
jurisdiction, he said: “We shall have 
excellent neighbours.” 

The Minister of Labour then reminded 
the meeting that the brief submitted each 
year by the CCCL to the Government 
“contains suggestions of particular interest 
and the views expressed by the Confedera- 
tion have always been studied by the 
federal Government and have even guided 
the policy of the federal Cabinet on 
certain occasions. The resolutions passed 
at your annual conventions have a pro- 
found influence on public thinking as well 
as on Government policy,” he added. 

However, Mr. Gregg went on, numerous 
representations are addressed to the Goy- 
ernment by labour bodies and _ other 
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The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, addressing the CCCL annual convention. 


national organizations and it is obvious that 
every one cannot be favourably carried 
out, the Government often being com- 
pelled to abide by a happy medium. 

Referring to the war in Korea, he said 
that the hostilities and the ensuing respon- 
sibilities for Canada have complicated the 
economic situation; but, he added, the 
Government realizes the danger of infla- 
tion brought about by our preparedness 
program and will do its utmost to overcome 
this threat. In the present state of 
emergency confronting our country, the 
Government must give priority to defence 
problems, but once these are solved it will 
immediately consider the serious questions 
mentioned in the telegram sent by the 
CCCL, the minister said. 


Manpower Policy 


“In developing a manpower policy for 
the emergency,” Mr. Gregg continued, “the 
Government was anxious to have the 
advice of men and women representing 
virtually all walks of Canadian life. 
Accordingly, in February of this year, it 
established the National Advisory Council 
on Manpower, which includes representa- 
tives of the CCCL. 


“By including in the Council’s mem- 
bership four representatives of organized 
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labour, the Government re-affirmed its 
policy of seeking the advice of Labour in 
government bodies which deal with matters 
affecting Labour,” he said. 

“Out of the deliberations of the Council 
have come several important recommenda- 
tions, and these have been acted upon. A 
plan has been inaugurated to step up the 
training of skilled workers for the armed 
forces and for defence production,’ the 
minister stated. 

“The advanced planning for a national 
registration is going forward rapidly,” Mr. 
Gregg said, “so that one might be com- 
pleted at short notice if the situation should 
demand it. The records of Canadian 
scientists and engineers, which were first 
assembled during World War II, are being 
brought up to date. 

“An  interdepartmental committee is 
working out a plan whereby employers 
engaged in essential activities will be given 
preference when the men and women who 
apply for work at the National Employ- 
ment Service are referred to jobs,” the 
minister reported. 

“T can assure you too,” he said, “that in 
other departments of the Government, 
similar efforts are being made to make 
certain that nothing will obstruct the 
fulfilment of Canada’s program of pre- 
paredness. I wish to make one thing 


clear: the Government is giving, and will 
continue to give, top priority to the 
measures necessary for survival. I know 
that you, and the men and women you 
represent, will support that policy. 

“We should not, however, lose sight of 
more lasting goals. As far as conditions 
permit, we must make provision for a better 
life for all Canadians. I need not remind 
you of the responsibility you carry in this 
regard. You are one of the most influ- 
ential organizations devoted to social 
betterment in this country,’ Mr. Gregg 
declared. 


Federal Legislation 


The minister then gave a rapid outline 
of some of the recent developments in 
federal legislation in which trade unions 
are interested. “The government’s plans 
for an expanded social security program 
remain unchanged,’ he said. “The pro- 
posals made a year ago by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Old Age Security 
are now becoming a reality. 

“The Old Age Security Act, to be intro- 
duced at the Fall Session of Parliament, 
will provide for the payment of a federal 
pension of $40 a month to all Canadians 
aged 70 and over. 
these elderly Canadians is now being 
carried out, and it is intended that the 
Act will come into force and pensions begin 
next January. 

The second phase of the scheme has 
already received the approval of Parlia- 
ment. The Old Age Assistance Act, passed 
at the last session, provides for the pay- 
ment of assistance at the rate of $40 a 
month to needy Canadians between the 
ages of 65 and 69. The operation of the 
assistance program is dependent upon the 
passage of legislation in and agreements 
with the Provinces. It will be financed on 
a fifty-fifty basis by the federal and pro- 
vincial governments. 

“When these two measures—The Old 
Age Assistance Act and The Old Age 
Security Act—go into effect on January 1, 
we will have one of the best old age 
security programs in the world. 

“The Government has undertaken that a 
Parliamentary Committee will be estab- 
lished at the next regular winter Session 
of Parliament to study plans for national 
health insurance. 


Unemployment Insurance 


“Bfforts are constantly being made to 
improve the usefulness of our Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. You will remember 
that extensive amendments were made in 


The registration of 


1950. A system of supplementary benefits 
was provided for, designed to protect 
workers who became unemployed during 
the winter months and who had exhausted 
their right to ordinary benefit. The rates 
of contribution and the maximum weekly 
benefit were revised upward. In 1950 the 
application of the Act was extended to 
cover persons earning as high as $4,800 a 
year and logging and lumbering workers in 
all parts of Canada. 

“The work of improvement continued 
during this past year. Hearings were held 
to examine the proposal to bring the 
employees of hospitals and charitable 
institutions under the coverage of the 
Act. The regulations concerning seasonal 
workers were amended so as to remove 
certain anomalies. New regulations were 
passed to deal with the vexing -problem 
created by some married women who had 


been collecting unemployment insurance 
benefit although not seriously seeking 
employment.” 

Inflation 


Concerning the threat of inflation, the 
minister said :— 

“What are we doing to meet this threat? 
For several months now, the Government 
has been bringing pressure to bear on the 
factors which have been’ pushing up the 
cost of living. We have been doing this 
by means of indirect measures designed to 
curb credit and restrain competition for 
scarce goods. There is some encouraging 
evidence that these controls are making 
themselves felt. 

“At the last session of Parliament, the 
Government received powers which in- 
cluded authority to impose direct controls 
on prices and wages. So far, we have not 
used this authority. 

“So far, we have refrained from tamper- 
ing directly with the prices an employer 
may ask for his products, or the wages an 
employee may through collective bargain-. 
ing demand. 

“Tt is still our belief that inflation can 
be stopped without a maze of government 
orders, an army of government officials and 
the resultant imposition of restrictions 
which bind and chafe the individual citizen, 
and thwart the exercise of his democratic 
rights and freedom. 

“These beliefs are based on the assump- 
tion that most Canadians will play their 
full part in the struggle. I believe they 
will do that. 
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Convention conversation between Rey. Father Auréle Ouellet, chaplain of the Quebec 


syndicates (left), General Secretary Jean Marchand (centre), and René Rocque. 


“Restraint Needed”’ 


“What is needed above all else is indi- 
vidual restraint and greater production. 

“Restraint on the part of the consumers 
when tempted to buy non-essentials regard- 
less of price. Restraint on the part of 
businessmen, so they may be slow in trans- 
lating a market opportunity into an in- 
creased price for their goods. Restraint 
on the part of Labour in its collective 
bargaining proceedings that it may not 
seek and impose all that the traffic will 
bear. 

“Tn the midst of this restraint there is 
the need for greater efforts for more pro- 
duction on the part of us all. 

“What I am really suggesting is an indi- 
vidual approach to this problem of infla- 
tion; for it is at the level of the individual 
that the seeds of inflation are sown. It is 
perhaps not the easiest approach, for it 
involves some sacrifice; but I think it is 
the best approach. 

“Individual endurance and sacrifice are 
the qualities upon which the greatness of 
this country has been built. It is the 
Government’s belief that those qualities will 
adequately cope with the present situation,” 
concluded the minister. 


The Convention's Answer 


Jean Marchand, General Secretary of the 
CCCL, answered the Minister of Labour 
on behalf of the convention. 

Having thanked him for the honour of 
his visit, Mr. Marchand described the part 


} 
4 


that the CCCL is assuming, on the national 
level, in the economie and social fields. 
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Our organization, he said, with a member- 
ship of almost 100,000 workers, aims at 
promoting greater social justice and at 
securing better living conditions for our 
people. He acknowledged the spirit of 
goodwill which guides the Government at 
Ottawa in its discussions on social legis- 
lation, regretting however that a certain 
section of economy, that of prices, although 
of prime importance to the working people, 
is being overlooked by the Government. 

“This is the reason why, in its telegram 
sent to Ottawa on Monday, the present 
convention of the CCCL again strongly 
insisted on the establishment of price 
controls. The lack of balance between 
prices and wages is evident.. Many 
families must find $200 every month when 
they have only $150 to live on,” said Mr. 
Marchand. 

“Their patience and spirit of sacrifice have 
reached a climax,” Mr. Marchand added. 
“We can assure you that we dislike controls 
and that we prize liberty highly. However, 


choosing between price control and the lack - 


of balance between purchasing power and 
prices, we prefer the former,’ Mr. Marchand 
concluded. 


Secretary’s Report 


In his general survey of the year’s 
activities, Jean Marchand, General Secretary 
of the CCCL, dealt with the rising cost of 
living, the briefs submitted to the federal 
and provincial Governments, the Superior 
Labour Council, the CCCL in the interna- 


tional labour movement, inter-union alli-~ 


ances and the imprisonment of René 


_— 


ee 


: 


Rocque of the newspaper Le Travail. He 
announced an increase of some 5,000 in. the 
membership of the CCCL since May 831, 
1950. This substantial increase brings the 
total membership to 88,000. 


In his report, Mr. Marchand pointed out 
that the increase in the cost of living over 
the past year has brought “the workers and 
their families face to face with a very 
alarming problem.” He drew attention to 
the united efforts of the Catholic syndicates 
and other labour organizations in Canada. 


“for the first time in the history of the 
Canadian labour movement, the most 
important labour groups acted together. 
Unfortunately, this historic action on their 
part did not have any more effect than 
the pressure which had previously been 
exerted. 


“The recent statement made by the 
Prime Minister (September 5) has killed 
any lingering hope that the Canadian 
Government would possibly change its 
policy. What amount of sacrifices and 
privations will be needed to offset the 
strength of those who are interested in 
seeing disorder prevail in our economy? 
The CCCL is not optimistic. Meanwhile, 
the purchasing power of the masses is being 
reduced, our dollar is falling in value, 
savings are disappearing, pensions and 
allowances are now worth only half of 
what they were worth in 1939. Taxes are 
rising at an increased rate while the ceiling 
on exemptions is at the same level as it 
was when the cost of living was much lower. 


Rent Control 


“Tt was a pleasant surprise for tenants 
in the province of Quebec to find that their 
Government had taken over rent control, 
which the federal Government was giving 
up. The CCCL has expressed its satis- 
faction at the action of the Government 
in this instance. It must be added that it 
had repeatedly urged that such action be 
taken. The time is not ripe to express an 
opinion as to the efficiency of provincial 
control, but it is not too early to say that 
the duration of such control is by far too 
restricted. Because of a lack of adequate 
publicity, a large number of tenants have 
been deprived of the benefits provided by 
the law. In any case, the CCCL will con- 
tinue to follow closely the application of 
the law in order to protect the workers’ 
against any infringement of their rights.” 

In bringing to a close his report on the 
cost of living, Mr. Marchand denounced “a 
prejudice that is being entertained con- 
cerning labour organization. It is believed 
that wage increases which have been 


granted following strike action,’ he stated, 
“are the cause ofthe inflation which is 
driving us to chaos. Let it be enough for 
us to mention the two following facts: first, 
in most cases, wage increases are granted to 
offset rises in the cost of living that have 
already been officially registered, these 
rises being themselves the result of abuses 
made under cover of a rearmament policy 
which completely disregards the interests 
of the people; and second, during the con- 
federal year 1950-51, no strike of any 
importance was called or upheld by an 
affiliated syndicate on questions relating to 
wages.” 

Mr. Marchand then went on to say that 
during the year there were only three 
strikes, which were of secondary importance 
and which involved at the most three 
hundred workers, and that the strike in 
the aluminum industry in Shawinigan Falls 
was not related to a wage problem. 


In connection with the Superior Labour 
Council of the province of Quebec, the 
report asks that representation of other 
labour organizations on this couneil be not 
granted to the prejudice of the CCCL. 


International Labour Set-up 


The report then turned to the position 
of the Confederation in the international 
labour set up.* 


Mr. Marchand drew attention to the 
established relationship between the CCCL: 
and the ICCTU, saying :— 

“For warlike purposes, official propa- 
ganda is trying to convince us that it is 
no longer possible for us to isolate our- 
selves and that we must take part in all 
conflicts, however remote they may be. If 
we follow the same process of thought we 
come to the conclusion that our happiness, 
to a large extent, is dependent upon that 
of others. We cannot peacefully enjoy 
prosperity if our neighbours are struggling 
against hardships. We cannot think seri- 
ously of security and stability if a large 
part of the world is in a state of anxiety 
and agitation. ‘ 

“Whether we like it or not, the lot of 
our workers is tied up with that of the , 
workers of other countries. And that is all 
the more true since economic activity on 
the international level is increasing from 
day to day. With the development of 
communications and transport, and the 
great increase in the number of interna- 


* Since October 1947, the CCCL has been 
affiliated to the International Confederation 
of Christian Trade Unions (ICCTU), the head- 
quarters of which are located in Utrecht, 
Holland. 
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tional agencies of all types, nations have 
become truly dependent upon one another, 
and this fact cannot be disregarded. 

“Therefore, a labour organization must 
adapt itself to this new situation which 
exists on the international level. However, 
it must not forget other realties which con- 
tinue to exist and which characterize the 
different groups. That is why the CCCL 
is against a levelling international organiza- 
tion which would completely disregard all 
national, racial and religious differences. 
We must have regard for the integrity of 
national organizations if we do not want to 
fall into an internationalism, both weaken- 
ing and dehumanizing.” 


Inter-union Alliances 


In his report Mr. Marchand specified that 
the CCCL will continue, as long as its 
convention does not decide otherwise, to 
co-operate, with regard for the common 
good, with other free trade unions of the 
country, as long and as often as the in- 
terests of the workers require it to do so. 

In connection with this part of the report, 
President Picard criticized the stand taken 
by the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, at its convention in Halifax, in 
withdrawing from the joint committee made 
up of the four largest labour groups in the 
country. 

“Tf the TLC wanted to withdraw from 
the alliance, it could have done so without 
comment,” the CCCL president stated. 
“But the TLC chose to say that it was 
withdrawing because other groups had 
derived more benefit from the alliance than 
it had itself. I believe that such a claim 
is not in accordance with the facts and I 
think that those who have benefited by the 
alliance are the workers in general,” added 
Mr. Picard. 

Mr. Marchand then remarked that the 
labour alliance had never been formally 
constituted. It had been established by an 
absolutely informal agreement to the effect 
that, in certain circumstances, the action 
of the labour groups could be co-ordinated, 
with a view to settling certain national 
problems of a more urgent nature. “Refusal 
to co-operate with other labour groups 
reflects a very reactionary state of mind,” 
said Mr. Marchand. 


Le Travail, Newspaper 


The report pointed out the great progress 
made by the newspaper Le Travail, the 
official organ of the syndicates, the circula- 
tion of which has increased during the year 
from 17,000 to 30,000. 

The report recalled the sentence of six 
months’ imprisonment given René Rocque, 


CCCL organizer, following the asbestos 
strike in the spring of 1949. The report 
noted the steps taken to have the “political 
prisoner” released. It pointed out that the 
International Confederation of Christian 
Trade Unions had interceded with the 
Canadian Government in favour of Mr. 
Rocque, and that the International Labour 
Conference in Geneva, had also intervened 
in this matter. 

“All those requests, all intervention was 
coldly received by a Minister of Justice 
whose only answer was to direct us to the 
Attorney-General of the province,’ Mr. 
Marchand declared. 


René Rocque 


Mr. René Rocque, a CCCL organizer 
who was imprisoned for six months because 
of his activities during the asbestos strike 
in the spring of 1949, and who was released 
from prison during the summer, was 
applauded at length when Mr. Picard asked 
him to address the delegates. 

After promising to bring to light certain 
scandals and to write his memoirs, Mr. 
Rocque said: “Let us march towards the 
ditch that has been dug by the leaders of 
the economic liberalism system, and let us 
build a bridge, a sound one, which will 
allow us to catch up with the other classes 
of society, thus giving the workers a better 
life in a better world.” 


Mor. Pelletier 


His Excellency Mer. Georges Léon 
Pelletier, Bishop of Three Rivers, paid a 
short visit to the. delegates, in the course 
of which he expressed “the deep gratitude 
which is due the CCCL for its social work”. 
He added: “Let us continue to be among 
those wonderful revolutionists of the 
Christian fraternity.” 


Political Independence 


A fairly violent debate was brought 
about by a telegram addressed to - the 
president of the CCCL by Gabriel Lacasse, 
Secretary of the Resolutions Committee, 
during the recent convention of the Union 
des Electewrs (Social Credit). The leaders 
and the convention of the CCCL reaffirmed 
their independence of political parties. 

The telegram expressed the protests of 
the members of the Social Credit party 


against “strikes which paralyse production 


and punish the consumers” and against 
“efforts to obtain ever-increasing wages 
which cause prices to rise.’ 

A few delegates asked that a resolution 
be adopted acknowledging the recommen- — 
dations of the telegram. General Secretary — 


Marchand said that if some delegates were 
ready to approve the contents of the 
message, they “did not deserve to be 
present at the convention.” 


Following a discussion, the convention, 
with the exception of two delegates, voted 
in favour of a resolution recommending 
that a telegram be sent in answer to that 
received from the Social Credit leaders. 
Main parts of the message were as follows: 

“Your telegram was prompted by in- 
terests not in accordance with those of the 
workers. Even if the workers are accus- 
tomed to being told by profiteers that they 
are the cause of the ills afflicting society, 
they are indignant when they find that 
so-called friends make the same false 
accusations. All people of good faith are 
aware that the inflationary increase in 
prices is due to causes other than increases 
in wages, which increases are granted as a 
belated compensation for the increase in 
the cost of living. Those who are not 
ready to grant this cannot call themselves 
friends of the workers.” 


Strike Fund 


The establishment of a strike fund of 
some $100,000 through a monthly contribu- 
tion of ten cents per member of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
was voted during one of the last sessions of 
the convention. The principle of a profes- 
sional defence fund, or strike fund, of a 
million dollars had already been approved 
at an earlier convention. 


Denominational Nature of the CCCL 


The denominational nature of the 
Catholic syndicates was one of the ques- 
tions discussed on the last day of the 
convention. 

This point was brought up by the Ottawa 
Central Council in connection with the 
province of Ontario’s Fair Employment 
Practices Act, by which trade unions are 
prohibited from discriminating in any way 
against their members, or non-members 
applying for admission, because of their 
religious faith. 

Maurice Vassard, Secretary of the Ottawa 
Central Council, finding that the CCCL 
constitution is quite vague on this point, 
asked that it be made explicit by stating 
_ definitely that all workers are eligible. 

The General Chaplain of the CCCL, Rev. 
Canon Henri Pichette, pointed. out that 
there is nothing in the new statement of 
principles of the CCCL to the effect that 
only Catholics can become members of 


Catholic syndicates. General Secretary 
Jean Marchand added that anyone can 
become a member if he is willing to accept 
our principles. 

“Tf we say that we are not ‘denomina- 
tional’,” he went on, “some people will say 
that we have become ‘neutral’.” <A reso- 
lution was passed referring the problem for 
study to the committee for the revision of 
the constitution, which is to carry on its 
work during the coming year in the light 
of the new statement of principles. 


Telephone Rates 

The convention was asked to express an 
opinion concerning the nationalization of 
the telephone services of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company and its subsidiaries.. A 
resolution was passed asking the executive 
to inquire into the advisability of national- 
ization by the federal Government of this 
public service, and it was instructed to 
make a vigorous protest against the in- 
creased rates asked by the Bell Telephone 
Company. 


Shawinigan Falls Aluminum Strike 

The convention decided unanimously to 
give unlimited support to the strikers at 
Shawinigan. The members of the conven- 
tion were asked to subscribe “until it hurt”. 
Their contributions amounted to- $2,975. 

The members of the convention expressed 
indignation with regard to “the inhuman 
attitude shown by the Aluminum Company 
of Canada towards its employees at 
Shawinigan”. 


Resolutions Adopted 

Some 170 resolutions were on the order 
paper for study, these resolutions having 
already been considered, accepted or 
revised by a Resolutions Committee. The 
most important resolutions passed by the 
1951 convention were as follows:— 


Right to Strike 

A resolution was passed calling for a 
reduction in the time allowed for arbitra- 
tion; for this purpose, a clause similar to 
the one contained in the Federal Labour 
Code “should be inserted in the Trade 
Disputes Act of the province of Quebec.” 

Secretary Jean Marchand said that it 
was really a question “of restoring the 
right to strike, even in public services”. 
He added that the strike will then become 
the legal means of insisting on one’s rights 
“because the machinery of arbitration has 
not worked”. 
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The resolution reads as follows:— 


That the time allowed for arbitration be 
reduced by amending the Trades Disputes 
Act so that: 

(a) The parties have only three days in 
which to nominate an arbitrator; 

(b) The chairman be appointed within 
seven days following the nomination of the 
arbitrators; 

(ce) If, within 20 days following the con- 
ciliation officer’s report or the request made 
to the Minister of Labour by either party 
for the appointment of an Arbitration 
Board, said Board has not been appointed, 
the parties may resort to strike or lockout 
action, notwithstanding any other provision 
of the Act; 

(d) The Arbitration Board be granted a 
period of not more than 14 days following 
the appointment of its chairman in which to 
inform the Department of Labour of its 
decision or recommendations, unless the 
parties have agreed to grant a longer period. 


Civil Servants 


The delegates suggested the appointment 
of an international commission to inquire 
into the problems of civil servants and 
civic employees. A resolution adopted by 
the convention requests the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the International Confederation 
of Christian Trade Unions and the Inter- 
national Labour Office to appoint such a 


commission at the next International 
Labour Conference. 

Cost of Newsprint 

The delegates adopted a _ resolution 


strongly protesting to the provincial Gov- 
ernment the hardships imposed upon news- 
paper publishing, and requesting that the 
price of newsprint be fixed in Quebec in 
order to give the province’s newspapers. a 
chance to subsist. The convention con- 
sidered that newsprint prices had become 
prohibitive. 


Old Age Pensions 


Another resolution adopted urges the 
federal and provincial Governments to 
introduce old age pensions at age 65 for 
everyone and that the amount be set at $60 
monthly, which amount could be increased 
according to rises in the cost of living. 
This resolution also asks that old age 
pensions for women be paid at age 60. 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The following resolution was adopted 
with regard to the cost-of-living index:— 

Whereas © the federal Government has 
announced its intention to revise the system 
for calculating the official cost-of-living index 
in the near future; 

Whereas it is important that this revision 
should give much more consideration to the 
normal needs of an average family; 
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Whereas also, this index plays a more and 
more important part in negotiating collec- 
tive agreements and determining wage scales; 

And whereas the consumer and the wage- 
earner should have their say in determining 
the cost-of-living index which is of utmost 
interest to them; 

The 30th Convention of the CCCL requests 
the federal Government to grant participa- 
tion in the revision of the system for calcu- 
lating the official cost-of-living index to 
delegates from all the Canadian labour 
organizations, who represent the working 
class and the great majority of consumers. 


Minimum Wage Act 

A resolution proposes that the present 
wage rates provided in the Minimum Wage 
Act be increased in accordance with the 
present cost of living. 


Labour Relations Board 

The CCCL in another resolution requests 
that no certification be granted by the 
Board to company or shop unions, that the 
Board itself take action against employers 
who dismiss one or more employees for 
union activity, and that such cases be given 
widespread publicity by the CCCL; that 
the Board make negotiations, arbitration 
and conciliation more expeditious; that in 
its regulations, or under the Act itself, the 
Board provide that any application for 
union recognition be given effect within a 
minimum of three weeks. 


The Lord’s Day 


A convention resolution requests stricter 
observance of the Lord’s Day Act in the 
industries of the province of Quebec. 


Other Resolutions 


Among other resolutions adopted were 
the following: that the provincial Govern- 
ment be requested to impose controls on 
industrial home-work; that the federal 
Government be asked to exempt single 
men and women from income tax on 
income up to $1,500 and married persons 
up to $3,000; that the Income Tax Act be 
amended so as to allow a worker to deduct 
from his taxable income the equivalent of 
10 per cent of the value of his tools, as 
well as contributions ipaid for unemployment 
insurance and to health insurance com- 
panies; that capital paid to the widow of 
a worker be exempt from taxation when the 
worker dies before retirement and does not 
profit by his pension; that the Govern- 
ment or the proper authorities be asked to 
abolish taxes on medicaments; and that 
the CCCL urge both Governments to 
reduce the taxes on essential products by 
50 per cent. 


——— St ass lhe ee 


. 


A resolution bearing on the code of civil 
procedure requests the payment of full 
wages to a worker called as a witness, less 
publicity concerning accused persons until 
a thorough preliminary investigation has 
been held, and that no names be published. 
The provincial Government is urged to 
take action in the matter. 

Another resolution asks for the appoint- 
ment of a Canadian to succeed Viscount 
Alexander as Governor-General of Canada, 
“now that Canada has become a major 
economic power capable of self-rule”. 
Another requests that all federal Govern- 
ment publications be printed in both 
official languages. 


Aid to Housing 

At its last meeting, the convention 
adopted a recommendation requesting the 
establishment of a provincial housing aid 
service. 

Jean Marchand, CCCL General Secretary, 
said that federal and provincial legislation 


on housing aid was deficient in the case of 
workers who generally do not have the 
$1,000 or $2,000 capital required before 
being able to obtain a loan. There should 
be a housing loan fund, he added, which 
would guarantee the reimbursement of the 
money loaned for that purpose. 


Propaganda and Education 


The Committee on Propaganda and Pub- 
licity, under the chairmanship of André 
Roy, President of the Quebec Journalists’ 
Union, having suggested as a CCCL pro- 
gram for 1951-52 a study of the elements 
of enterprise and of the structural reforms 
called for at that level, as mentioned in 
the General President’s opening address, 
decided that “the study of those parts of 
the collective pastoral letter on the labour 
problem which deal with structural reforms 
at company level” should also be incor- 
porated in the program. The committee 
wished to have its name changed to 
that of “Committee on Propaganda and 
Education”. 


CCCL Statisties 


The following statistics, giving the number of members and syndicates in each 
professional federation for the year 1950-51, and the figures for the preceding year, were 


published in the report :— 


Federations 


Barbers-Hairdressers 
Full-Fashioned and seamless hosiery...... 
Sun obhfor ke CaS ou ado y Abo Sete Es eee 
NVC OCIOOF IN Ree eee tated tots sco eerste» <t8 
Trade 
Leather-Shoes 
Municipal employees ...05.025..00c.000 0 eee 
(Cloke) apf dishich ass oad Oe OGD Oe ane eee 
Printing 
DM bales TEV RU EDN ee, BA eae ea ae 
GLE IGS EG (So Ses A aa Oe 
TESTO EME? Son U8 o.oo PI OG aCe ae 
HUGE SLICE DOL chterstyieia cs cece Wieierecre/crsictecs ows» 
Services (Hospital) 
Textiles 
(HTMIRIE O58 Daan aega a eee 
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Syndicates direetly affiliated with the CCCL 


May 31, 1950 May 31, 1951 


Member- Member- 

Syndicates ship Syndicates ship 
14 682 14 752 
Ali 2,517 19 2,788 
64 13,839 66 16,482 
17 3,848 18 3,630 
14 2,848 15 2,945 
14 3,257 Uf Aye yel 
27 4,034 30 4,810 
8 656 8 850 
22 2,765 25 3,175 
8 3,786 9 4,128 
28 6,000 31 8,433 
9 817 6 663 
30 9,290 31 9,630 
17 3,428 18 4,167 
30 10,264 31 11,867 
15 3,751 12 3,795 
334 71,782 350 81,686 
65 11,330* 60 6,395 
390 83,112 410 88,081 


* This total includes the syndicates of unemployed persons, the members of which are 


now included with their respective federations. 
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The convention also adopted the report 
of the Committee on Political Guidance, 
which recommends taking up the political 
education of the working classes while 
abstaining from participating in party 
politics. 


Elections 


The re-election of the whole executive 
body, without opposition except in the case 
of two vice-presidents, marked the close 
of the convention. 

Gérard Picard was re-elected general 
president of the CCCL for the fifth con- 
secutive year. Jean Marchand remains 
general secretary, and Roméo Ethier, 
treasurer. 

The first vice-president is Gaston Ledoux; 
second vice-president, Horace Laverdure; 
third vice-president, Lucien Dorion; fourth 
vice-president, Philippe Boily; fifth vice- 
president, F. X. Legaré; and sixth vice- 
president, Rodolphe Hamel. 

At the beginning of the session a 
message was read from the Vatican, sent 
by His Eminence, Cardinal Montini, which 


extended the blessings of His Holiness Pius 
XII to all the delegates and to the sec- 
retary of the convention. 

Addressing the delegates, Canon Henri 
Pichette, General Chaplain of the CCCL, 
proposed two main objectives for the 
Catholic labour movement: to exercise an 
influence upon institutions and upon men. 
In the first place, he said, the social struc- 
ture must be rebuilt and corrected. “I am 
not asking for a revolution, but for fore- 
sightedness, in order to adapt these struc- 
tures to a progressive labour life.” 

Following the introduction of the incom- 
ing CCCL executive to the convention, the 
General President said: “With your man- 
date, we shall seek the best means of 
effectively applying the general principles 
stated in the declaration adopted by this 
convention. 

“We are clearly opposed to the present 
economic system which has failed to build 
up a social structure adapted to present- 
day needs. We intend to see established 
in our province a social structure patterned 
on the social doctrine of the Church. 


ty 


te CCCL executive, all members of which won re-election at the annual convention. 
s pea to right: Jean Marchand, General Secretary; Rev. Canon Henri Pichette, 
eneral Chaplain; Gérard Picard, President; Gaston Ledoux, first vice-president; 


yloraee Laverdure, second vice-president. Standing, left to right: Rev. Father Roland 

"IESE Assistant General Chaplain; Roméo Ethier, General Treasurer; Rodolphe 

amel, sixth vice-president; F, X. Légaré, fifth vice-president; Lucien Dorion, third 
vice-president; Philippe Boily, fourth vice-president. 
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70th Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labour 


Delegates warned to be on guard against totalitarian tyranny. Meeting 
demands adequate price controls, maps out political action campaign 


Delegates representing some 8,000,000 
members of the American Federation of 
Labour were warned by the Federation’s 
executive council at the 70th annual con- 
vention in San Francisco to be on guard 
against “any form of totalitarian tyranny 
or aggression whether it be the Communist 
brand in China or Russia or the Falangist 
brand in Spain or the Peronist stripe in 
Argentina.” In addition to noting the 
danger of aggression in the world, the 
convention made demands for adequate 
price controls, amended its constitution, 
and made further suggestions concerning 
“organic” unity with the CIO. 


Report of Executive Council 

In a 219-page report the executive 
council referred to world economic, social 
and political conditions. It stated that 
there were “multiplying signs of growing 
conflict and discord behind the Iron 
Curtain” and hailed the situation as 
“offering a great opportunity for the free 
nations to unmask and expose the Soviet 
dictatorship as an enemy of the Russian 
people as well as every other nation under 
its sway and as a foe of all human decency, 
liberty and world peace.” 

It advocated full sovereignty for the 
German people, with “democratic Ger- 
many” being treated “as Japan has been 
treated.” 

The convention was told of plans the 
Federation was preparing for the 1952 
federal elections. It was expected that a 
$1 voluntary contribution would be sought 
from each of the 8,000,000 AFL members. 
The fund will be used to support “labour’s 
friends” regardless of party. 

James K. Devitt, president since 1939 of 
the Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labour, was appointed to head the cam- 
paign. drive. Mr. Devitt stated that the 
107 presidents of AFL unions would be 
summoned to Washington during the 
second week of November to plan the 
drive for voluntary funds. 

The proposed contribution of $1 per 
member will be used entirely for the 
national campaign in which the AFL hopes 


to unseat “anti-labour” Senators and to 
make some gains in the House. Pre- 
viously a portion of such funds had been 
used in state election campaigns. 
Voluntary contributions for political 
campaigns are made necessary by the 


Taft-Hartley Act which forbids trade 
unions to spend their funds on federal 
primary or general elections. 

It is reported that when the union 


presidents meet in Washington they will 
formulate plans to have nearly all the 
5,000 local unions set up registration 
committees and see that union members 
are eligible to vote in the federal elec- 
tion. Spot checks have revealed that in 
some areas only 10 per cent of the members 
were registered as voters. 


Address of President William Green 
William Green, president of the AFL, 
called upon the ranks of free labour to 
do battle with Communist Russia “until 
that nation is decisively defeated”. 
Referring to rising living costs, the 
president called upon Congress to “protect 
the consumers of America” with adequate 
price controls before it adjourns this Fall. 
If Congress refuses to enact such legisla- 
tion, “then we have got to unite our votes 
politically at the ballot box and vote to 
keep those Congressmen who refuse to act 
for us at home,” stated Mr. Green. He 
pictured Labour as responding patriotically 
to the nation’s needs by accepting wage 
stabilization yet being penalized with 


“yrices uncontrolled because Congress 
refuses to pass a law that will control 
prices.” 


Mr. Green pointed out that the worker 
had to buy his family’s needs with a 53- 
cent dollar. He stated that a dollar is 
worth scarcely more than half what it 
was 12 years ago while living costs were 
more than double those of 12 years ago. 


President Truman’s Message 

President Harry S. Truman sent the 
convention a message, being unable to 
attend in person. He warned that the 
nation was threatened as never before by 
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a triple danger of Communist aggression, 
inflation and reaction at home in. the 
United States. He urged the trade unions 
of the nation .to strengthen free trade 
unions throughout the world. Mr. Truman 
pointed out that, “if we have learned one 
thing in the last few years, it is this: 
where free trade unions are strong, 
democracy is strong.” 

The president praised American trade 
unionism as being world-minded. Exhort- 
ing it to intensify its efforts he asserted: 
“Now is the time for-action by all organ- 
izations and all individuals who believe in 
this country, in our democracy, in people 
and their rights and future. Now is the 
time to work harder than we have ever 
worked before to safeguard our country and 
its institutions, for they are threatened as 
they have never been before. 

“They are threatened by the danger of 
Communist aggression. 

“They are threatened by the danger of 
inflation with all its terrible burdens on 
the great body of our citizens. 

“They are threatened by reaction here 
at home; threatened by people who want 
to turn the clock back, who want to strike 
all the economic and social progress we 
have made, and by people who are using 
the threat of Communism as a screen for 
their attacks on the very foundations of 
our civil liberties.” 


Other Speakers 

Convention delegates heard Christian 
Fette, president of the German ‘Trade 
Union Federation, refer to the Federa- 
tion’s 6,000,000 members as being a mem- 
bership total greater than that in all 
Germany during the Weimar Republic. 

Mr. Fette stated that the Communist 
party in Western Germany had lost all 
political influence of importance and 
declared the same would be true in Soviet- 
dominated East Germany if free elections 
were possible there. 

Secretary of Labour—Maurice Tobin— 
addressed the first day’s session of the con- 
vention and called for a substitute for the 
Taft-Hartley Act. He stated that the atmos- 
phere of “Taft-Hartleyism” had brought 
about a record of resistance to unionism and 
collective bargaining across the nation. He 
told the delegates that he would like to 
see the emergency strike procedure of the 
present Act changed in order to keep both 
unions and employers guessing as to what 
next step the Government might take when 
intervening in # major dispute. Mr. Tobin 
felt that this type of “mystery” procedure 
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would therefore remove any possibility that 
either group could count on Government 
support in advance. 

Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization 
Administrator, called upon delegates at the 
convention to help the Government by 
contributing trained leaders for emergency 
work on the “defence team.” Pointing out 
that management had allowed its top 
officials to leave their positions and work 
for the Government, he urged Labour to 
do the same, as their skills and talents were 
“desperately required.” 

He hoped to see the development of 
a permanent labour-management council 
“where areas of agreement could be con- 
stantly widened and areas of disagreement 
narrowed.” 

Manly Fleischmann, Defence Production 
Administrator, and Michael V. DiSalle, 
Price Stabilizer, both addressed the con- 
vention. Mr. Fleischmann urged the AFL 
to do all it could to prevent work stoppages 
during the present emergency. Mr. DiSalle 
referred to the introduction of price con- 
trols in the United States at the beginning 
of 1951 and stated that as the cost of living 
had risen only nine-tenths of one per cent 
since February 15, the period from February 
“may go down as the most stable price 
period the United States has ever enjoyed 
in times when inflationary pressures threat- 
ened at every turn,” he said. 


Labour Unity 
The AFL convention issued an invita- 
tion to the CIO and all other “free” labour 
groups to join the Federation and attain 
“labour unity.” The statement continued: 
“Today there is no reason whatsoever for 
any bona fide free trade union organization 
remaining outside the ranks of the AFL.” 
The convention empowered the executive 
council to implement a declaration of policy 
“to the end that organic unification of 
American Labour may soon be realized.” It 
disclaimed any responsibility for the cessa- 


tion more than a year ago of organic unity | 


conversations with the CIO. The conven- 


tion stated that all trade unionists saw the — 


need for a united labour movement. The 
emphasis was on “organic” unity as opposed 
to “functional” unity. “Functional unity, 
as frequently proposed by the CIO repre- 
sentatives, is no substitute for organic unity 
and cannot be accepted by the AFL,” the 
convention asserted. 

“We, therefore, urge a revival of negotia- 
tions with the CIO, looking for an early 
consummation of organic unity between 
these two organizations.” 


oe 
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Other Resolutions 


Without discussion and without a nega- 
tive vote, the convention amended the AFL 
constitution, increasing the per capita tax 
by one cent a person a month. Hence- 
forth, international unions and national 
unions will pay four cents a member a 
month and federal labour unions will con- 
tribute 38 cents a month. 

The amendment was made necessary in 
view of the fact that the executive had 
undertaken to underwrite the “educational” 
activities of the Federation’s League for 
Political Education. Previously, a voluntary 
assessment of ten cents a member had been 
asked of each union to cover the expenses 
of the League, but when several unions 
failed to contribute the required amount, 
the executive council felt obliged to under- 
write the League’s activities itself. 

Another resolution adopted by the con- 
vention recommended that all Communist 
party members be barred from teaching 
in public schools and that “all ‘fellow 
travellers’ who advocate the principles of 
Communism in their classrooms” be dis- 
missed also. 


The delegates passed a resolution con- 
cerning the Mexican “wetback” situation. 
“Wetbacks” are Mexican nationals who are 
in the United States illegally, so called 
because many of them wade or swim the 
Rio Grande to enter the USA. 


The delegates recommended that the 
federal Government arrange conferences 
between representatives of the free trade 
unions of Mexico and the United States to 
map out a program affecting migrant 
workers from Mexico and asked for a 
tripartite board with labour representatives 
to determine any need for the importation 
of labour. 

President Green and his entire executive 
council went on record as seeking a statu- 
tory minimum wage of $1.10 per hour. 


Election of Officers 


William Green was unanimously re-elected 
president of the AFL for his 28th con- 
secutive term. The 14-member executive 
council and all AFL vice-presidents were 
also returned unanimously. 


1952 AFL Convention 
to be in New York 
The AFL has picked New York city 


as the site of its 71st annual convention, 
to be held beginning the third Monday 
in September, 1952. 

It will be the first AFL convention 
there in 57 years—since 1895. 


Britain's Trades Union Congress 


Holds 83rd Annual Conference 


Chancellor of the Exchequer urges 900 delegates representing 8 million 
workers to practise moderation in seeking wage increases at this time 


British workers were urged to practise 
moderation in seeking further wage in- 
creases in view of the threat of inflation, 
when Hugh Gaitskell, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, delivered the principal address 
at the 83rd annual meeting of Britain’s 
Trades Union Congress in September. 
Almost 900 delegates, representing approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 members, attended. 

The delegates rejected resolutions con- 
demning Britain’s rearmament program, 
condemning German and Japanese rearma- 
ment, criticizing “American interference” 


with British trade and urging more 
commerce with Eastern Europe, : and 
demanding pay raises for all. Explaining 


the rejection of this last resolution, a 
general council spokesman said that union 
leaders were not opposed to wage demands 
but the resolution did not in any way give 
a lead or guidance to the unions. 

Approved by the meeting were resolu- 
tions upholding the Government’s decision 
to impose a partial charge on false teeth 
and spectacles under the national health 
service, condemning the Government for 
exchanging ambassadors with Spain, and 
urging on the Government a five-point plan 
to halt the rising cost of living. ; 

Final action of the meeting was to elect 
a new slate of officers. 
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Presidential Address.—Alfred Roberts, 
president of the Trades Union Congress, 
opened the conference by asking the dele- 
gates to reject the argument that rearma- 
ment at the present scale would injure the 
living standards of British workers. “To 
try to convince our people that our rearma- 
ment is excessive and more than our 
economy can sustain,” he said, “is to play 
right into the hands of the Soviet propa- 
gandists.”. He was followed by Alice 
Bacon, chairman of the Labour Party, who 
told the delegates that “the political and 
industrial sections of our movement must 
be united by a common purpose.” 


Chancellor’s Address.—Mr. Gaitskell told 
the delegates that to obtain higher wages 
they would have to produce more. He 
said the government would make sure that 
price controls kept profits at a reasonable 
level, at least in those industries where 
controls were in effect. He also referred to 
the possibility of co-partnership arrange- 
ments in some industries. He noted that 
this development had increased by 25 per 
cent over 1947. Allowing for a large 
amount of stabilization, Mr. Gaitskell felt 
that more money might be paid out by the 
government as subsidies for food and other 
necessities. 

Speaking specifically on the threat posed 
by inflation, the Chancellor said there were 
signs of a fall in world prices. He warned 
the delegates that if they persisted in 
pushing up wages there would be further 
price rises in Britain in 1952. Calling for 
moderation in the coming months, he said: 
“There are some signs of world inflation 


tailing off. Raw materials have recently . 


fallen quite a bit. 

“It’s possible—one can’t be more definite 
than that—that externally things will settle 
down. Yet internally we could easily set 
off a new inflationary process. 

“The cost of living will go on rising 
here in 1952 even with stable world prices, 
if we go on pushing up our own costs 
through further substantial rises in wages 
and salaries.” 


Referring to direct taxation as a means 
of government finance, Mr. Gaitskell said 
that this form of taxation had just about 
reached its limit. This meant there could 
be no further increases in subsidies to keep 
down the price of food and that home 
consumption would have to be cut. He 
noted that the prices of British imports 
had risen by about 40 per cent during the 
year while her export prices had not in- 
creased to the same degree. 

Mr. Gaitskell concluded by observing: “I 
do not think this year we shall be able 
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to carry all this extra load. We shall 
possibly have a foreign trade deficit con- 
siderably exceeding the amount of stock- 
piling we do.” 


Results of Voting 


Rearmament Supported.—By a two to 
one majority the Congress defeated a 
motion calling on the Government to 
abandon its policy of supporting the rearm- 
ament of Japan and Germany. The 
Congress also pledged its support to the 
Government’s rearmament program. ~On 
the motion calling for a withdrawal of 
support for the rearmament of Germany 
and Japan, 2,608,000 workers were regis- 
tered as in favour and 4,482,000 as opposed. 

When a vote at a TUC meeting is taken, 
the chairman of each delegation holds up 


a card bearing the number of trade 
unionists he represents. 
By a narrow majority the Congress 


upheld the decision of the Government to 
impose a partial charge on false teeth and 
spectacles issued under the national health 
service. 

To deal with the rising cost of living 
the Congress passed a resolution demand- 
ing a five-point program to be imple- 
mented by the Government. The resolu- 
tion called for a wider and more effective 
control of the prices of home-produced 
goods, a reconsideration of Government 
policy that at present limits food subsidies 
to an annual expenditure of £410,000, an 
investigation into the methods and costs of 
distribution, a more effective control of 
profits and bonus issues and the removal 
of the sales tax on household necessities. 
Only one delegate voted against this reso- 
lution. A subsequent resolution, passed 
unanimously, declared that one practicable 
step to cut living costs was state control 
of the marketing and distribution of 


essential goods. It was reported that union. 


spokesmen were referring to such items as 
meat, milk, vegetables, fruit, fish, boots 
and shoes. 

The conference turned down by a vote 
of 5,284,000 to 2,199,000, another resolution 
demanding pay raises for all. It is 
reported, however, that although the cost- 
of-living resolutions have not seriously 
embarrassed the Government, they do 
indicate the deep feeling of unionists about 
rising living costs. The Trades ‘ Union 
Congress has already told individual unions 
that they can go ahead and ask for more 
pay. 

Other Resolutions.—The Congress turned 
down an attempt to blame the United 
States for interference with British trade. 


By 5,213,000 votes to 1,795,000, delegates 
representing 186 unions rejected a resolu- 
tion urging more trade with Communist- 
dominated countries. Arthur Deakin, leader 
of the powerful Transport and General 
Workers Union, stated that Britain desired 
trade with the world on the basis of 
complete equality and, with reference to 
the suggestion of American interference in 
British trade, said that the British Gov- 
ernment maintained a sturdy independence 
in its foreign relationships. 

The Congress did go on record as oppos- 
ing Government policy with respect to 
Spain. A resolution was passed unanimously 
protesting the arrival of an ambassador 
from that country. It said that diplomatic 
relations with Spain were “not only an 


insult to the British people but a betrayal 
of the pledges made by the Labour 
Government.” 


Election of Officers 


Arthur Deakin was elected chairman of 
the Congress to succeed Alfred Roberts, 
secretary-general of the Amalgamated 
Association of Blowing and Ring Room 
Operators. 

Mr. Deakin is general-secretary of the 
largest trade union in the world outside the 
Soviet Union, the Transport and General 
Workers Union, claiming 1,200,000 members. 
He led the British withdrawal from the 
Communist-dominated World Federation 
of Trade Unions and was British repre- 
sentative at the 1949 London Conference 
which formed. the new International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods in the 
Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 


October 1950 


Many firms now accept daily rest and wash-up periods as a necessary 
part of their working conditions. Latest survey shows more than 60 per 
cent of plant workers in manufacturing are given regular rest periods 


Daily rest and wash-up periods have 
become an accepted part of the working 
conditions for a large proportion of 
employees in the Canadian manufacturing 
industries. Regular daily rest periods are 
received by more than 60 per cent of plant 
workers in manufacturing establishments; 
wash-up periods by about 45 per cent. 

The majority of workers who receive 
these established rest periods are given two 
10-minute periods daily, with another fairly 
large group being given two 15-minute 
periods. These rest periods are designed to 
let the worker relax from his job about 
mid-morning and mid-afternoon. They are 
usually long enough to allow the worker 


*Iiformation on rest and wash-up periods 
in five major Canadian cities has been pre- 
sented in the article, ‘““Hours and Working 
Conditions in the Manufacturing Industries 
of Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, October 1950”, Lasour GAZETTE, 
July 1951, p. 940. 
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to refresh himself with a smoke or a cup 
of coffee and return to his job with in- 
creased vigour and efficiency. : 

In the. case of wash-up periods, the 
largest group of plant. employees receive 
two 5-minute periods and the next largest 
group receive one 5-minute period a day. 
These periods for cleaning up are generally 
taken just before lunch, where two are 
received, and at the end of the day’s work. 
The wash-up time, as may be expected, is 
usually less than the time allowed for rest 
periods. 

A small number of workers are employed 
in plants which report that they informally 
permit rest and wash-up periods, and an 
additional few are employed in plants which 
give these periods to certain groups of 
workers only. 

This information was obtained from the 
Department of Labour’s annual survey of 
the manufacturing industries. This survey 
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covered about 6,300 manufacturing estab- 
lishments employing almost 725,000 plant 
workers during the last normal pay period 
preceding October 1, 1950. 


Rest Periods in Manufacturing 

Almost 61 per cent of the plant workers 
in the manufacturing industries were 
employed in establishments which reported 
giving daily rest periods in 1950. A further 
2 per cent were in those which reported 
giving rest periods to part of their plants 
only, without specifying the proportions 
entitled to them. 

Most of the workers who were entitled 
to receive these regular rest periods were 
given two such periods daily. About 65 per 
cent of the workers eligible for such work- 
breaks were given two 10-minute periods 
and 16 per cent, two 15-minute periods a 
day. An additional 9 per cent of the 
workers received one 10- or 15-minute 
period, and a very small _ proportion 
received three rest periods a day. 

Rest Periods by Industry (Table I) — 
The proportion of workers entitled to daily 
rest periods ranged between 40 and 63 per 
cent in most of the manufacturing indus- 
tries, with four of the industrial groups 
having a larger proportion of workers in 
this group. Seventy-one per cent of the 
workers in the Clothing Industry, 84 per 


cent in the Food and Beverages Industry, 
89 per cent in the Rubber Products Indus- 
try and 97 per cent in the Tobacco and 
Tobacco Products Industry were reported 
in plants which had established rest periods 
in 1950. In the Products of Petroleum and 
Coal group, only 17 per cent of the plant 
workers received regular rest periods. 

In all of the major manufacturing indus- 
tries, except the Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products Industry, the majority of workers 
entitled to rest periods were reported 
receiving two 10-minute periods daily. The 
proportion of employees manufacturing 
Tobacco and ‘Tobacco Products who 
received informal rest periods, their dura- 
tion not being specified, was slightly 
greater than the proportion who received 
the more common two 10-minute periods. 

Two 15-minute rest periods were received 
by large groups of workers in the Food 
and Beverages, Textile Products, Clothing, 
Wood Products, Iron and Steel Products, 
Transportation Equipment and Non- 
metallic Mineral Products Industries. The 
Rubber Products Industry had the largest 
proportion of workers receiving one 10- 
minute rest period, and the Clothing 
Industry had the largest proportion 
receiving one 15-minute period. Small 
numbers of workers in some manufacturing 
industries received three rest periods daily. 


TABLE I._REST PERIODS IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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Rest Periods by Province.—Formal rest 
periods in manufacturing industries were 
most common in the Prairie Provinces, the 
proportion in this group being 74 per cent 
in Alberta, 78 per cent in Saskatchewan 
and 81 per cent in Manitoba (Table IT). 
Sixty-seven per cent of the workers in 
Ontario, 55 per cent in British Columbia 
and 54 per cent in Quebec were also 
reported to be receiving established rest 
periods in 1950. The corresponding pro- 
portions in the four Maritime Provinces 
were somewhat smaller, ranging from 19 per 
cent in Nova Scotia and 21 per cent in 
Newfoundland to 46 per cent in Prince 
Edward Island. Establishments in New 
Brunswick reported 37 per cent of their 
plant workers receiving these daily rest 
periods. 

Of the workers entitled to receive regular 
rest periods in 1950, the largest proportion 
in each of the provinces was given two 
10-minute periods daily. The next largest 
proportion in most of the provinces received 
two 15-minute rest periods each day. Most 
of the workers who received one rest period, 
generally of 10 or 15 minutes duration, and 
most of those who received three such 
periods a day, were located in Quebec or 
Ontario. 


Wash-up Periods in Manufacturing 


A much smaller proportion of plant 
workers in Canadian manufacturing indus- 


tries were entitled to wash-up periods than 
were entitled to rest periods in 1950, 45 
per cent and 61 per cent respectively. In 
addition, just over 1 per cent of the 
workers were employed in plants which 
reported limiting their regular wash-up 
periods to certain groups of workers. 


About 59 per cent of the workers who 
could take these recognized wash-up periods 
were given periods of 5 minutes’ duration, 
44 per cent being given two a day and 
15 per cent one. A further large group 
of workers, one-tenth of those eligible for 
wash-up time, were given two 10-minute 
periods a day. 


Wash-up Periods by Industry.—In all 
major industrial groups wash-up periods 
were allowed. The proportion of workers 
granted such periods range from 22 per 
cent in Rubber Products to 90 per cent 
in Tobacco and Tobacco Products. In 
most of the other industries, from 50 to 60 
per cent of the plant employees were 
entitled to stipulated clean-up periods. 

Much variation existed between indus- 
tries in the proportion of workers who 
received time for washing up, but the 
largest group of workers in all but one of 
the major industries received two such 
periods daily of 5 minutes each. In this 
excepted industry, Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies, the largest group was entitled to 
one 5-minute period a day. Fairly large 
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TABLE II.—REST PERIODS IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF CANADA, 
OCTOBER 1950: PLANT WORKERS BY PROVINCES 


, , 


Number and Length |Canada 
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(1) Includes 23 employees in the Northwest Territories. 


TABLE D.—WASH-UP PERIODS IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUST 
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groups of workers in this industry, how- 
ever, did receive two wash-up periods, 
generally 5 minutes each or less. 


Wash-up Periods by Province.—In 
three of the four Maritime Provinces the 
proportion of workers given regular wash-up 
periods was greater than the prope, ‘ion 
‘given regular rest periods. In the other 
provinces the reverse was the case, with 
the number of workers entitled to wash-up 
time generally substantially fewer than the 
number entitled to rest periods. The three 
Maritime Provinces which reported the 
larger proportion of workers entitled to 
clean-up periods were Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 


In the Maritime Provinces the propor- 
tion of plant workers receiving wash-up 
time in 1950 varied from 11 per cent in 
Prince Edward Island to 45 per cent in 
Newfoundland (Table IV). About 23 per 
cent of the workers in Nova Scotia and 
40 per cent in New Brunswick were also 
eligible for wash-up periods. The majority 
of workers receiving this wash-up time in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick could 
take two 5-minute periods daily, but in 
Newfoundland the majority could take two 
periods of less than 5 minutes each. 

Ontario was the only province in which 
more than half of the plant employees in 


manufacturing, 52 per cent, were entitled 
to regular wash-up periods. Quebec had 
the next largest proportion of workers, 46 
per cent, reported in this group. In both 
of these provinces the largest group of 
plant workers received two 5-minute periods 
for cleaning up, and the second largest 
group received one 45-minute period. 
Auother large group of workers in each 
or these provinces was given two 10-minute 
wash-up periods daily. 2 

The proportion of workers eligible to 
receive wash-up time in the Prairie Prov- 
inces was considerably less than the 
proportion eligible for rest periods. About 
35 per cent of the workers in Manitoba, 
27 per cent in Saskatchewan and 15 per 
cent in Alberta were given time for washing 
up in 1950. In Manitoba and Alberta the 
largest groups of workers received two 
5-minute periods daily, whereas in Saskat- 
chewan the largest group received two 
10-minute periods. 

The proportion of plant workers in 
British Columbia who received clean-up 
time daily was 17 per cent, as compared with 
55 per cent who received daily rest periods. 
The majority of workers who were 
entitled to this wash-up time received 
periods of 5 minutes’ duration, with about 
three times as many receiving two such 
periods a day as those receiving one a day. 
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TABLE IV.-WASH-UP PERIODS IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF 
CANADA, OCTOBER 1950: PLANT WORKERS BY PROVINCE 
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(1) Includes 23 employees in the Northwest Territories. 
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Fourth Session of 


“Labour Organization 


Coal Mines Committee 


Tripartite delegations from nine countries adopt resolutions relating to 
hours of employment, minimum age of employment, miners’ pensions 


The fourth session of the Coal Mines 
Committee was held at Geneva, May 7 to 
19, 1951. It adopted resolutions relating to 
hours of employment, minimum age of 
employment, productivity, a proposed tri- 
partite meeting of coal-producing countries, 
miners’ pensions and the convening of a 
tripartite conference on the co-ordination 
of social security provisions for European 
miners. 


Twelve countries are members of the 
Coal Mines Committee. ‘Tripartite dele- 
gations were sent by nine of them: Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, India, Netherlands, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, United States, 
Union of South Africa. Not represented 
were, Australia, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
Japan, the German Federal Republic and 
the Saar had been invited to send obsery- 
ers, and were represented by tripartite dele- 
gations. Also present were five observers 
from international trade union organizations 
and a representative of the United Nations. 


In all, the nine countries were represented 
by 51 delegates, one substitute delegate and 
12 advisers. Of these 64 persons, 14 had 
attended the First Session, 18 the Second 
Session, 28 the Third Session; also 9 had 
attended the First and Second Sessions, and 
9 all previous three Sessions. 


The Chairman for the Fourth Session 
was Mr. V. K. R. Menon, member of the 
Governing Body, and Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour, India. 

Dr. Louis Alvarado, Assistant Director- 
General of the International Labour Office, 
who addressed the Committee at the open- 
ing sitting, extended a welcome to the dele- 
gates on behalf of the Director-General. 


Canadian Delegation 

The Canadian delegation was as follows: 

Government Delegates—H. 8S. Johnstone, 
Fair Wages Section, Industrial Relations 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa; 
and L. MacKinnon, Wage Analysis Sec- 
tion, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Employers’ Delegates—J. A. Brusset, 
President, Western Canadian Collieries 
Limited, Blairmore, Alta.; and J. M. David- 
son, General Manager, Lethbridge Collieries 
Limited, Lethbridge, Alta. 

Workers’ Delegates—Robert Livett, Presi- 
dent, District 18, United Mine. Workers of 
America, Calgary, Alta.; and Freeman 
Jenkins, President, District 26, United Mine 
Workers of America, Glace Bay, NS. 


Committees and Subcommittees 


The Coal Mines Committee appointed a 
Steering Committee—which also acted as a 
Resolutions Committee—and two Subcom- 
mittees: a Subcommittee on Hours of Work 
in Coal Mines, which also examined as a 
separate item the question of the minimum 
age of admission to employment under- 
ground in coal mines; and a Subcommittee 
on Productivity in Coal Mines. 

Ten plenary sittings were held during 
the session. The three separate groups— 
Government, Employers, Workers—met 
regularly throughout the two weeks and 
the Subcommittees held frequent and some- 
times lengthy discussions. 

At two evening sessions the delegates 
viewed films relating to the coal mining 
industry in the United Kingdom and 
France. 

Steering Committee 

The Steering Committee, containing 
representatives from the three groups, met 
early in the session and arranged the work 
of the delegates and the various groups. 
Chairman of the steering committee was 
V. K. R. Menon. John Price, Chief of the 
Industrial Committees Division of the 
International Labour Office, attended all 
plenary sessions and meetings of the steer- 
ing committee. 


Subcommittee on Hours of Work 


The Subcommittee on Hours of Work 
was composed of eight members from each 
of the three groups, 24 in all. Chairman 
was Mr. Schierbeek, Government member, 
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Netherlands, and Vice-Chairmen were Mr. 
Dehasse, employers’ member, Belgium, and 
Mr. Dethier, workers’ member, Belgium. 

The Subcommittee first examined the 
problem of hours of work, in view of the 
fact that the Governing Body had not 
considered it opportune in the present cir- 
cumstances to take a decision as to revision 
of Convention No. 46, limiting the hours 
of work in coal mines (revised 1935). 


After a general discussion, three draft 
resolutions were submitted. Each was dis- 
cussed at considerable length. The work- 
ers’ members sponsored a resolution ex- 
pressing regret that Convention No. 46 had 
so far remained ineffective. The members 
being convinced that such a Convention 
was necessary, however, the resolution sug- 
gested that the Governing Body draw up a 
new Convention providing for: (a) a 40- 
hour normal working week and a maximum 
of 7 hours 45 minutes per day, and (b) 
additional payment for excess working time 
which may be required in exceptional 
situations. 

In general, the employers’ members, argu- 
ing that application of this proposal would 
seriously affect the production of coal and 
therefore would jeopardize the interests of 
the various countries, declared it would be 
particularly unwise to take that action at 
this time in view of the threat of general 
war; which may involve many of the 
countries represented. When put to a vote, 
the resolution failed to carry, the voting 
being 11 for, 11 against and 2 abstentions. 


The French Government member pro- 
posed a resolution calling for a Recommen- 
dation. on hours of work rather than a 
Convention, the latter having proved too 
rigid for general acceptance. He proposed 
that the Governing Body of the ILO be 
invited to place on the agenda of a future 
International Labour Conference the ques- 
tion of the hours of work in coal mines with 
a view to the adoption of a Recommenda- 
tion for the guidance of the Governments 
in settling, in their respective countries, the 
questions concerning hours of work in 
underground coal mines. This Recommen- 
dation would be intended to fill the gap 
created because Convention No. 46 (revised 
1935) had not yet come into force. When 
put to a vote, this resolution failed to 


carry, the vote being 4 for, 9 against, and 
11 abstentions. 


The United States Government Member 
proposed a resolution which also ealled for 
a Recommendation rather than a Conven- 
tion. It stated that Convention No. 46, 
limiting the hours of work in coal mines 
(revised 1935), had failed in ratification 
largely because of technical difficulties, that 
it did not seem possible at present to reach 
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agreement on further revision of the Con- 
vention, but that the international regula- 
tion of hours of work in coal mines is 
socially and economically desirable. There- 
fore, the resolution requested the Govern- 
ing Body of the ILO to place on the agenda 
of an early session of the International 
Labour Conference, with a view to an 
adoption of a Recommendation, the ques- 
tion of hours of work in coal mines, and 
suggested that such a Recommendation 
should provide for: (a) a basic work week 
of 40 hours at standard rates of pay, it 
being understood that for underground 
workers travel time in the mine be included 
in this calculation and (b) overtime rates 
of pay at one and one-half times the 
standard rates for hours worked in excess 
of the basic work week of 40 hours. 

After a thorough discussion of this pro- 
posal, it was voted on. It failed to carry, 
the vote being 11 for, 12 against and one 
abstention. 

After three negative votes, the chairman 
of the subcommittee and the workers’ 
group, wishing to ensure that the subcom- 
mittee should arrive at a positive solution 
and remit constructive recommendations to 
the Governing Body, submitted two new 
draft resolutions to the subcommittee at 
its last sitting, without reopening the gen- 
eral discussion. 

Briefly, the Chairman’s resolution pro- 
posed that the Governing Body of the ILO, 
at an opportune time, take such measures 
as it deems fit with a view to preparing 
international regulations in the matter 
within the framework of the Miners’ 
Charter adopted at the First Session of the 
Coal Mines Committee in London in 1945. 

The workers’ resolution pointed out that 
economic difficulties appear not to permit 
the early ratification of a Convention on 
the hours of work in coal mines and asked 
the Governing Body of the ILO to place 
this item on the agenda of a future Inter- 
national Labour Conference; it reeommend- 
ed that the Conference should have as its 
aim the preparation of the text of a Recom- 
mendation for the guidance of the Govern- 
ments in settling the daily hours of work 
in coal mines in their respective countries 
on the basis of a normal 40-hour week. 

The draft resolution submitted by the 
workers’ group was adopted, 12 for, 9 
against and 3 abstentions. The chairman 
then withdrew his draft resolution. 

At a subsequent plenary session of the 
Coal Mines Committee, the resolution was 
adopted, after some minor amendments in 
wording, by a vote of 30 for, 14 against, 
and 5 abstentions. 


Minimum Age for Employment Underground 


The question of the minimum age of 
admission to employment underground was 
referred to the Subcommittee on Hours of 
Work. This question had been dealt with 
successively at the Second and Third Ses- 
sions of the Coal Mines Committee in 1947 
and 1949, the Committee at its Third Ses- 
sion having adopted a series of resolutions 
on various aspects of it. Because of the 
ambiguous character of the resolution 
adopted by the Coal Mines Committee at 
its Third Session, the Governing Body had 
decided that the whole question of the 
regulation of employment of young per- 
sons underground in coal mines should be 
placed upon the agenda of the 35th session 
of the International Labour Conference to 
be held in 1952. The Governing Body 
wished the Fourth Session of the Coal 
Mines Committee to discuss it further with 
a view to making a positive recommenda- 
tion concerning minimum age for admission 
to employment underground in coal mines, 
reconciling the practical problem of recruit- 
ing young persons to the mining industry 
with the disparity which exists in regula- 
tions of most’ countries between the age of 
admission to employment underground and 
the school-leaving age. 

The Subcommittee decided to take as its 
basis for discussion the proposal for inter- 
national standards on this question as pre- 
pared by the International Labour Office. 
This proposal stated that (1) young persons 
under sixteen years of age should not be 
employed underground in coal mines; and 
(2) young persons of sixteen years of age 
and under seventeen should not be em- 
ployed underground except (a) for the 
purposes of apprenticeship or vocational 
training; and (b) when the competent 
authority shall issue permits for the em- 
ployment of such persons underground in 
work places and occupations suitable for 
them. 

The foregoing proposal was discussed 
paragraph by paragraph. In general, the 
age of admission is lower in eastern coun- 
tries than in western countries and it was 
difficult to reconcile the diverse viewpoints 
on this question. However, the Committee 
finally adopted unanimously a resolution 
which recommended that (1) young per- 
sons under sixteen years of age shall not be 
employed underground in coal mines; and 
(2) young persons of sixteen years and 
under eighteen years of age shall not be 
employed underground in coal mines ex- 
cept: (a) for purposes of apprenticeship or 
other systematic vocational training pro- 
vided under adequate supervision or (b) 
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under conditions determined by the com- 
petent authority prescribing the places of 
work and occupations permitted and the 
measures of systematic medical supervision 
to be applied. 


This resolution was adopted by the Coal 
Mines Committee at its ninth plenary 
sitting by 44 votes to 3, with 2 abstentions. 


Productivity in Coal Mines 


The Subcommittee on Productivity in 
Coal Mines was made up of eight members 
from each of the three groups, 24 persons 
in all. The Chairman and reporter was 
Mr. McCabe, Government member, United 
States. Vice-Chairmen were Mr. Brusset, 
employers’ member, Canada, and Mr. 
Horner, workers’ member, United King- 
dom. The Subcommittee held ten sittings. 

Productivity in coal mines proved to be 
an involved subject with many ramifica- 
tions, and one on which there were sharply 
diverse viewpoints. The subcommittee 
found it necessary to set up a working 
party to determine its agenda, and later a 
drafting committee to prepare a draft text 
embodying the decisions which had been 
reached by the subcommittee. 


After a discussion of many suggestions on 
procedure, the working party finally ob- 
tained approval for the adoption of an 
agenda which was prefaced by a prelimin- 
ary statement and followed by several items 
as set forth below: 


“Chapter V of the Report on Produc- 
tivity in Coal Mines has been examined 
and it is considered that progress can be 
achieved by concentrating attention upon 
items set out below, and by the ILO under- 
taking a study of these matters in relation 
to their effect on the improvement of the 
well-being and of the conditions of all 
workers in the coal mining industry, and 
by ensuring that a just share of the bene- 
fits of increased productivity is accorded 
to workers: 
(i) The increasing of productivity with 
due regard to adequate protection for 
health and safety; 
(ii) the relationship of productivity and 
wages; 
(iii) joint consultation between manage- 
ments and workers to ensure full co- 
operation in the continuous improve- 
ment of productive efficiency; 
(iv) statistics of the general results of 
technical reorganization; 
(v) methods of technical and practical 
training for all workers; 
(vi) the compilation of statistics relating 
to productivity on a comparable basis 
for all coal-producing countries; and 
(vii) the possibility of organizing a tech- 
nical tripartite mission, : 
(a) to study productivity at mines 
with high productivity, and 

(b) to make a similar study of mines 
in countries with low produc- 
tivity, and to examine to what 
extent low productivity can be 
increased.” 
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After many sessions and careful con- 
sideration of various proposals relating to 
each of the above items, a lengthy draft 
resolution was finally evolved. It is sum- 
marized as follows: 

A policy of increasing productivity in the 
coal mining industry should be adopted in 
all coal-producing countries. These results 
can be achieved only through combined 
efforts of operators, workers and govern- 
ments. Mine operators should continue to 
modernize mining methods, workers should 
contribute toward the successful mtroduc- 
tion of new methods and equipment, gov- 
ernments should facilitate modernization 
by keeping in touch with technical develop- 
ments in order: that existing regulations 
may be relaxed, especially for the carrying 
out of experiments without In any way 
weakening the paramount consideration of 
safety. 

(1) Employees should be awarded a just 
share of the benefits of increased pro- 
ductivity. 

(2) Methods and equipment for increas- 
ing the safety of workers and improving 
the health conditions in the coal mines 
should be introduced. In connection with 
dangers arising from dust; 

(a) machinery or methods likely to in- 
crease dust should be accompanied by dust- 
suppression methods; (b) measures should 
be taken for systematic clinical and radio- 
logical examination of miners; (c) appro- 
priate resources should be placed at the 
disposal of research organizations; (d) the 
Governing Body of the ILO should arrange 
for a tripartite conference on the preven- 
tion of dust diseases. 

(3) Systems of joint consultation be- 
tween employers and workers should be 
encouraged and developed. 


(4) The IL Office should follow the pro- 
gress of results achieved by coal miners in 
the sphere of productivity following upon 
the introduction of technical organization 
and of job organization methods. 


(5) The IL Office should carry out a 
study of the methods of technical and 
practical training of all workers in the coal 
mining industry. 

(6) The IL Office should carry out a 
study to obtain the maximum of compar- 
able statistics on productivity and consider 
the form in which they should be presented, 
the basis of such consideration being the 
proposals made in the Office Report on 
Productivity in Coal Mines. 

(7) The Governing Body is invited to 
instruct the Office (a) to study the possi- 
bility of assisting tripartite national mis- 
sions to examine productivity in other 
countries; and (b) to organize a visit to 
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North America by an international tri- 
partite mission to study productivity in 
coal mining with particular reference to 
social questions and to the effect of pro- 
ductivity on the standards of living of 
workers. 

(8) The Governing Body should place on 
the agenda of the next session of the Coal 
Mines Committee the questions dealt with 
in Points 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 above and 
prepare a report thereon. 

The above resolution was adopted unani- 
mously by the subcommittee by 19 votes 
to 5. At the tenth plenary sitting of the 
Coal Mines Committee it was adopted by 
35 votes to 7, with 3 abstentions. 


Proposed Tripartite Meeting 

The Governing Body had requested the 
Fourth Session of the Coal Mines Commit- 
tee to consider a proposal made by the 
Miners’ International Federation that the 
United Nations and the ILO should con- 
vene a tripartite meeting of coal-producing 
countries with the object of regulating 
problems of production, prices, exports and 
imports, as well as the reduction in hours 
of work on the basis of 40 hours a week. 

Two plenary sessions were reserved for a 
discussion of this matter. It was pointed 
out that the United Nations are not con- 
stituted on a tripartite basis and certain 
coal-producing countries are not members 
of the ILO. Consequently, the Coal Mines 
Committee suggested that the Governing 
Body of the ILO (a) consult the Govern- 
ments and international bodies concerned 
on the question of convening a meeting 
of this kind and (b) proceed in the light 
of the opinions expressed by the Govern- 
ments and the bodies consulted. 

This resolution was adopted at the eighth 
plenary sitting by 438 votes to 5, with 2 
abstentions. 


Miners’ Pensions 


The workers’ group submitted a resolu- 
tion concerning miners’ pensions. ‘This 
resolution was examined by the Steering 
Committee, who suggested various amend- 
ments. The resolution recalled that a study 
on miners’ pensions had been submitted by 
the Office to the Coal Mines Committee at 
its Third Session in Pittsburg in 1949 and 
requested the Office to examine the steps 
taken by various countries in accordance 
with paragraph 6 of the Coal Miners’ 
Charter to provide adequate retiring allow- 
ances to make provision for the old age of 
those who have been employed in the coal 
mining industry, and to submit its con- 
clusions arising out of the study of this 
subject to the Coal Mines Committee at 
its next session. 


_ 


The above resolution was adopted by 
the Coal Mines Committee at its ninth 
plenary sitting by 48 votes to nil, with no 
abstentions. 


Social Security Provisions 


for European Miners 


Another resolution submitted by the 
workers’ group proposed a tripartite con- 
ference on the co-ordination of social 
security provisions for European miners. 
This resolution was examined by the Steer- 
ing. Committee, who recommended its 
adoption. 

The preamble to the resolution pointed 
out that some coal-producing countries ex- 
port or import manpower for mines, yet 
reciprocity agreements do not yet exist 
between the different countries to ensure 
displaced miners adequate rights guaran- 
teeing in all cases the old age insurance 
which would normally accrue to them after 
a lengthy period of service in the coal 
mining industry. It was proposed that the 
IL Office expedite consultation between 
the Governments concerned, having as its 
object the conclusion of agreements for 
co-ordinating the miners’ social security 
schemes, and that these agreements should 
have the effect of guaranteeing to miners, 
irrespective of their nationality and the 
country in which they have worked, old age 
insurance benefits acquired and based on 
the number of years worked in each 
country. 

The above resolution was adopted by the 
Coal Mines Committee at its ninth plenary 
sitting by 36 votes to 2, with 11 abstentions. 


Canadian Participation 

The Canadian delegates participated fully 
in the discussions in committee. Mr. John- 
stone, Government delegate, was an alter- 
nate on’ the Steering Committee and a 
member of the Sub-committee on Hours of 
Work (including age of admission to em- 
ployment underground). Mr. MacKinnon, 
Government delegate, served on the Sub- 
Committee on Productivity. Mr. Davidson, 
employers’ delegate, was on the Sub- 
committee on Hours of Work. Mr. Brus- 
set, employers’ delegate, served on the 
Sub-committee dealing with Productivity. 


more efficient coal 


Robert Livett, workers’ delegate, was a 
member of the Sub-committee on Hours of 
Work. Freeman Jenkins, workers’ dele- 
gate, spoke at the plenary session on the 
opening day, mentioning particularly the 
co-operation between the employers and 
workers in the introduction of new and 
cutting and loading 
machinery in Nova Scotia mines. He was 
also an active member of the Sub-com- 
mittee on Productivity, and served on the 
Drafting Committee in preparing resolu- 
tions regarding labour productivity. 


General Comment 


At the tenth and concluding plenary ses- 
sion, various speakers commented on the 
proceedings of the previous two weeks. 
Although the viewpoints on the various 
matters discussed were diverse and keenly 
held, a substantial measure of agreement 
had been reached on ‘all points, with reso- 
lutions in their final form being approved 
by substantial majorities in the plenary 
sessions. 

The Coal Mines Committee was the first 
of the industrial committees to be estab- 
lished. At this Fourth Session there was 
some examination of the continuity of 
attendance of personnel. Only 9 dele- 
gates out of 64 persons present at the 
Fourth Session had attended the three 
previous sessions. It was the opinion of 
all who made observations on the question 
that the success of future meetings of the 
Coal Mines Committee would be more 
pronounced if there were a greater con- 
tinuity of personnel in attendance, because 
so much of the discussion at each session 
related to discussions at previous sessions 
and to matters that were developing and 
being brought to fruition from session to 
session. 

The place of the coal miner in the 
industrial picture was also touched upon. 
Because of the hazards of his employment 
and his importance in the industrial 
scheme, the coal miner, it was generally 
agreed, should be the highest-paid indus- 
trial worker in any country; but it was 
realized that much more remained to be 
done before that objective would be 
reached in most coal-producing countries. 
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Meeting of Experts on 
Payment-by-Result Systems 


ILO sponsors conference which produced several recommendations and 


suggestions regarding the 


An ILO-sponsored meeting of experts on 
systems of payments by results recom- 
mended several courses to be followed by 
industries that contemplate introducing this 
method of encouraging workers to increase 
their earnings, lower production costs and 
increase productivity. The meeting was 
held at Geneva from April 10 to April 18 
and had been convened as the result of 
an agreement reached by the Governing 
Body of the ILO at its 11th session in 
accordance with a resolution adopted by 
the International Labour Conference at its 
32nd session. 


The experts were chosen from employers’ 
organizations, trade unions and from inde- 
pendent circles. Belgium, Brazil, France, 
India, Italy, New Zealand, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
were represented. 


“The term ‘payment by results’ has been 
used by the experts to cover all systems 
under which wages are related directly to 
some measurement of the work done by the 
individual worker or group of workers,” 
states an article in the October 1 issue of 
Industry and Labour, an ILO publication, 
which gives a complete résumé of the 
experts’ findings. “The term consequently 
does not include such methods of remunera- 
tion as profit-sharing, workers’ stock par- 
ticipation, seniority allowances, bonuses for 
length of service, the proportional wage 
and so on.” 

The experts reached several conclusions. 
It was agreed that an increase in produc- 
tivity led to an increase in the welfare of 
the workers and wage-earners and that an 
effective application of payment-by-results 
systems would stimulate increased produc- 
tion and productivity. It was emphasized 
that such systems would only be effective 
where good industrial relations between 
employer and employee prevailed and 
where the interests of the workers were 
safeguarded. 

That the introduction of payment-by- 
results schemes should be the subject of 
collective bargaining was recommended 
because frequently such a scheme had been 
initiated by the employer merely as a 


introduction of payment-by-result systems 


means of lowering production costs and had 
resulted in disputes and hostility on the 
part of the employees. 

The experts also recommended that pay- 
ment by results plans should be part of a 
program which has as its objectives the 
raising of production, the improvement of 
productivity and the lowering of costs, with 
the purpose of making possible for the 
employees increased earnings and a higher 
general standard of living. 


“While systems of payment by result 
may constitute only part of such a program 
and the great majority of manual and non- 
manual workers are still paid on a time 
basis, a higher percentage of workers are 
paid by results in many individual firms 
and industries and the introduction of such 
systems has contributed effectively to the 
raising of productivity in many cases,” the 
experts reported. 

They considered that payments by results 
would give the worker a financial objective 
for improving his individual or group effec- 
tiveness within reasonable limits. 

It was also stated that such methods 
would yield full benefits only if all steps 
were taken, before and during the intro- 
duction of the new scheme, to make 
improvements to the production process, 
the lay-out of the plant, the equipment and 
to the production control methods in use. 

Discussing the advantages of payments by 
results, the experts pointed out that, in 
general, less direct supervision was required 
to maintain reasonable levels of output 
than under payment by time, and that 
attention could be directed more to the 
quality of the product and to the factors 
affecting the output. It was noted that 
with result payments, the worker was 
encouraged to reduce lost time and to use 
his equipment more effectively and effi- 
ciently. With improved organization and 
work measurement, it was estimated that 
result payments would facilitate improved 
accuracy in estimating labour costs and 
thereby the use of. standard costing and | 
budgetary control methods. 


The meeting spent some time discussing 
certain disadvantages that could develop 


under result-payment plans if proper pre- 
cautions were not taken. Without adequate 
control, the quality of the product may 
often decline and quality control in itself 
often involves an added cost. 


It was suggested that if the quota for 
the employee or the group were set too 


high, or if minimum guaranteed wage were ° 


too low, the health, efficiency and morale 
of the worker might often be adversely 
affected. Increased work under an incentive 
system could also increase the accident rate. 

Another possible disadvantage mentioned 
was that inaccurate rate-setting or wide 
differences in the capacity and ability of 
workers in close proximity to each other 
could often lead to ill feeling among mem- 
bers of the working force because of the 
large differential in earnings. 

It was pointed out that the installation 
and operation of a payment-by-results 
scheme involved the employment of extra 
personnel, again an added expense. This 


’ expense, at times, might be out of propor- 


tion to the potential savings. 

Some time was devoted to noting the 
scope and application of result-payment 
methods. The majority of workers, it was 
stated, are still paid on a time basis. Result 
payments were found difficult to apply to 
industries in which the output is difficult or 
impossible to estimate because of techno- 
logical problems or psychological conditions 
which might lower production. In indus- 
tries in which quality control is essential 
and at the same time difficult to administer, 
result payments would not prove to be 
satisfactory. Industries that are particu- 
larly dangerous and where it is hard to 
ensure adequate safety rules are not suited 
to this system either. The committee 
added that individual systems of result 
payments are not particularly suited for 
processes in which the speed of the oper- 
ator is governed by the production process 
itself or by the speed of the machinery 
being used. 

It was pointed out that result payments 
have been used effectively in the textile, 
metallurgical, metal trades, mining, cloth- 
ing, leather and rubber industries and that 
in some countries and under certain circum- 
stances it has been applied to the building 
industry. 

Referring to the types of systems that 
were almost applicable, the experts felt that 
where the production process permitted, the 


individual type of result payment should 


be used. Group, sectional, or departmental 
plans were said to be more applicable to 
assembly line methods of production. 

The committee classified payment-by- 
result systems into the following three 
groups: (a) those in which the payment is 
designed to encourage performance up to 
a given level; (b) those in which the pay- 
ment is directly proportional in a 1:1 ratio 
to the performance of the individual or 
group, and (c) those in which the pay- 
ment is designed to encourage the highest 
possible individual or group performance 
consistent with health and safety. 

The experts advised that, upon the intro- 
duction of a result-payment scheme, the 
management of the concern should estab- 
lish good relations with its employees and 
should explain fully to them the operation 
of the scheme. In setting standards and 
rates, a representative or representatives of 
the workers should be appointed to act 
with management, it was suggested. 

Referring to the time values established 
for work, the committee suggested that 
this be done by using the average time 
of an employee working at an average 
speed under normal conditions, with rea- 
sonable allowances for fatigue, personal 
needs and other factors. 

The committee further recommended that 
the organization of the work within the 
plant be thoroughly reviewed beforehand 
and the wage structure checked to prevent. 
the development of anomalies between the 
earnings of workers paid by result and the 
wages of those who continue to be paid by 
time. In connection with these suggestions, 
it was added that the plan should be 
subject to a trial period during which any 
necessary changes could be agreed upon by 
the employee and employer representatives. 


In the operation of a payment-by-result 
scheme, the experts urged that the health 
and safety of the workers be protected by 
setting the tasks at reasonable levels, by 
guaranteeing an adequate minimum wage 
and by the enforcement of suitable safety 
regulations. 

Two final recommendations were that a 
guarantee be given of minimum earnings 
for any period in which production is 
curtailed due to causes beyond the workers’ 
control and that as many workers as 
possible in the establishment should be 
included in the scheme so as to avoid any 
ill feeling over differences in opportunities 
for increased earnings. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


British Managers Laud Joint Consultation 


“Joint consultation is essential to efficient 
management and is an integral part of it. 
It is as necessary to the success of the 
organization as are technical efficiency, 
adequate costing methods, or any other 
aspect of good management.” 

This view of joint consultation in in- 
dustry is expressed in a booklet recently 
issued by the Institute of Personnel Man- 
agement, London, England. The booklet, 
“Joint Consultation’, is the work of a 
study group composed of management 
officials in three large British companies, 
Venesta Ltd., Hoover Ltd., and Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. 


These industrialists support joint consul- 
tation because it enables management ‘‘to 
know the views of employees before policy 
decisions are taken, to know about matters 
on which strong feeling exists and to be 
informed of employees’ attitudes on count- 
less domestic situations and managerial 
procedures.” 


Serve as Stimulus 


They say joint consultation will also 
make it understood in what respects the 
interests of the employees and the manage- 
ment are the same and that this, in turn, 
will serve as a stimulus to co-operative 
effort. The employees will come to identify 
themselves with the enterprise and to 
appreciate, perhaps for the first time, the 
manifold problems of management. 


The industrialists point to improved 
labour-management relations and increased 
productive efficiency as the main benefits to 
be derived from joint consultation. In 
doing so, they mention the significant 
effect employee suggestions can have on 
production. 


If joint consultation is to work, manage- 
ment must have a positive desire to consult 
with its employees collectively and to 
spread information amongst them in the 
belief that they are capable of making a 
contribution to the efficiency of the under- 
taking. 
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The “motives” of management also have 
a decided bearing on the success or failure 
of joint consultation. To look upon the 
committee as just a good piece of window- 
dressing or as a mere device to permit 
employees to “blow off steam” is to invite 
failure and is almost certain to antagonize 
the workers. According to the British 
officials, management sincerity and integrity 
of purpose are vital. 


* K * 


A similar need for joint consultation is 
cited by the industrial relations section of 
Princeton University. In a recent report 
it urged “closer co-operation between man- 
agement and labour in the national emer- 
gency.” The report points to the beneficial 
effect such consultation can have “in the 
solution of production and manpower 
problems.” 


LMPC Produces Waste Saving Ideas 


The LMPC at the Collingwood Shipyards 
Limited, Collingwood, Ont., has produced 
two ideas to reduce waste. One suggestion 
was to have a small number of scrap shells 
on hand at all times for use on small jobs 
where a new plate is unnecessary. The 
second was that a man be detailed to spend 
one hour each day to salvage welding rods 
from ships under construction. 


* * * 


Results passed all expectations when the 
LMPC at Fleet Manufacturing Limited, 
Fort Erie, Ont., turned to fund-collecting 
and a round-up of blood donors. The Com- 
mittee conducted the Salvation Army’s Red 
Shield appeal in the plant and collected 
more than one-sixth of Fort Erie’s quota. 
The 230 employees gave $209; the town’s 
quota was $1,200. The Committee also 
rounded up 43 blood-donors, though the 
company was asked to provide only 20. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition, to field 


representatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


Industrial Relations 
and Conciliation 


Tribunal Upholds Brakemen’s Claim: 


Permit Newspaper Guild to Prosecute 


Majority award of arbitration tribunal upholds wage claim of Wabash 
brakemen while engaged in service on Canadian lines. The American 
Newspaper Guild granted permission to prosecute The Canadian Press 


In the June issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
(pp. 814-816), it was reported that the 
Canada Labour Relations Board had 
rejected an application made by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen for the 
amendment of the arbitration procedure for 
the settlement of differences concerning the 
interpretation or violation of the collective 
agreement between the said union and the 
Wabash Railroad Company covering ser- 
vices on the company’s Buffalo Division. 
At that time, the Wabash Railroad Com- 
pany had stated its willingness to submit 
to arbitration individual time claims which 
had been submitted and processed in the 
manner prescribed in the grievance pro- 
cedure of the collective agreement. How- 
ever, the company was not prepared to 
arbitrate a general claim which the union 
put forward on behalf of all Wabash brake- 
men for the future payment of Wabash 
rates of pay while such employees were 
engaged in joint way freight service on 
the Buffalo Division after January 23, 1950. 
The judgment of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board was, in effect, that the 
matters of the general wage claims were 
alleged violations of the collective agree- 
ment and as such fell within the jurisdic- 
tion of an arbitration tribunal to decide, 
in view of which the existing arbitration 
procedure did not require any amendment.* 

On June 25 a joint request was made to 
the Minister of Labour by representatives 
of the Wabash Railroad Company and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen for the 
appointment of the Chairman of an Arbi- 
tration Committee to deal with the matters 
at issue between the parties. 

During July the Minister of Labour 
appointed His Honour Judge E. A. 
Shaunessy, of Sarnia, Ont., as Chairman of 

_ 


* One of the powers of an Arbitration Board 
is to determine if the matter of any alleged 
violation of a collective agreement is, in fact, 
arbitrable. 


the Arbitration Committee. The other 
members were Mr. R. Hayes, General 
Manager, Central Region, Canadian 
National Railways, representing the Wabash 
Railroad Company, and Mr. W. E. B. 
Chase, Vice-President, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, representing the union. A 
hearing of the matters was held at London, 
Ont., in August and decisions were 
rendered in mid-September. 

In the case involving the main issue, a 
majority report was signed by the Chair- 
man and by Mr. Chase. In a review of 
the history of the case, it was stated that, 
by a series of agreements dating back to 
1898, the Grand Trunk Railway Company. 
of Canada, now a part of the Canadian 
National Railways, granted to the Wabash 
Railroad Company running rights over 
certain tracks in Canada. All the agree- 
ments provided for the operation of joint 
freight trains to handle business originating 
and terminating on the joint section, the 
operators of which were to be joint 
employees, and that all revenues derived 
therefrom were to be joint revenues. The 
agreements were silent as_ to whose 
employees were to operate the joint trains, 
but it was apparent that operation by the 
employees of both carriers was contem- 
plated. Until recent years, when the 
Brotherhoods concerned reached an agree- 
ment thereon, most of the joint trains were 
operated by Canadian National employees. 
In this connection, the arbitrators com- 
mented that it was not the function of the 
Arbitration Board to make any finding as 
to the rights of the employees of the two 
carriers to participate in the operation of 
the joint trains. 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 
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All employees on the joint trains had 
heretofore been paid by the Canadian 
National at Canadian National rates of 
pay, the Wabash reimbursing the Canadian 
National in accordance with the agreement 
between the carriers. Wabash rates of pay 
were admittedly higher than those of the 
Canadian National and the Wabash brake- 
men on joint trains were now asking to be 
paid Wabash rates of pay. 

The majority decision held that it was 
inconceivable that every Wabash trainman 
in joint service should have to claim indi- 
vidually for the Wabash rate of pay and 
then to wait months without pay for 
arbitration. It was held that the general 
question of payment was one which fell 
within the jurisdiction of the Arbitration 
Committee to decide. The arbitrators then 
referred to a paragraph of the agreement 
between the carriers reading as follows:— 

“Tt is distinctly ‘understood and agreed 
that as regards schedules of rates of pay 
and rules governing working conditions 
affecting Wabash employees on the joint 
section, the Wabash shall so far as may be 
possible adopt the schedules and rules in 
effect upon the Grand Trunk, but if such 
adoption is found impracticable, the Wabash 
shall advise the management of the Grand 
Trunk and endeavour to adjust the differ- 
ences in such schedules and rules so far as 


may be practicably possible and to the least 
detriment of the Grand Trunk.” 


The arbitrators held that this paragraph 
was apparently inserted for the protection 
of the Grand Trunk, now the Canadian 
National, and must have been meant to 
apply to Wabash emloyees in joint freight 
service, as the Grand Trunk (Canadian 
National) had no interest whatever in what 
the Wabash paid its employees on its own 
trains on the joint section. It showed that 
the two carriers recognized the fact that 
Wabash employees in joint freight service 
might be entitled to rights of pay other 
than those of the Grand Trunk (Canadian 
National) and it was a direct contradiction 
of the contention of the Wabash Railroad 
Company that its brakemen in joint freight 
service were bound to accept Canadian 
National rates of pay. Accordingly, the 
arbitrators held that the claim of all 
Wabash brakemen for Wabash rates of pay 
while engaged in joint way freight service 
on the Buffalo Division subsequent to 
January 23, 1950 was sustained, and that 
payment should be made accordingly. 

In a minority report, Mr. Hayes, nominee 
of the Wabash Railroad Company, dis- 
sented from the opinion expressed by the 


majority. He held that the above- 
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mentioned paragraph from the operating 
agreement between the two carriers was not 
meant to apply to Wabash employees in 
joint freight service but to employees of 
the Wabash Railroad engaged in exclusive 
work for that company, with the object 


‘that all employees in the Division would 


be subject to the same schedule of rates 
of pay and rules governing working con- 
ditions. 

The minority report stated that what was 
before the Arbitration Board for considera- 
tion was the application of the Wabash 
Railroad Company’s Schedule for Train- 
men, Lines East of Detroit, which con- 
tained nothing relative to employment on 
joint trains. The joint agreement between 
the Canadian National Railway and the 
Wabash Railroad Company was not a 
subject of arbitration or interpretation.? 
When the Chairmen of the different 
Brotherhoods asked the Wabash and the 
Canadian National to agree to the appor- 
tionment of the work on the joint freight 
trains between employees of the two 
companies in 1942, the Canadian National 
agreed to that apportionment in the belief 
that the Canadian National schedule of 
rates of pay would apply, as had been the 
case in previous years. If the majority 
report was accepted, an anomaly would be 
created to the extent that when these joint 
trains were manned by Wabash Railroad 
employees, the locomotive engineer, the 
locomotive fireman and the train conductor 
would be paid by the Canadian National 
under its rates of pay, and the two brake- 
men would be paid at a higher rate than 
any member of the crew under the rules 
and regulations of the Wabash Railroad 
Company. Itwas evident that the majority 
decision was reached through an improper 
interpretation of the agreement between the 
Canadian National and the Wabash Rail- 
road Company, which was not a proper 
matter for consideration by the Arbitra- 
tion Board; and no cognizance whatever 


1 By the terms of the Arbitration procedure 
established by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board and confirmed by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board for the settlement of differ- 
ences concerning the interpretation or viola- 
tion of the collective agreement between the 
parties, it is provided that grievances shall 
not be subject to arbitration which involve 


any request for a modification of the Schedule ~ 


(collective agreement); or any matter not 
covered by the Schedule. It is also provided 
that the decision of the Arbitration Board 
shall not change, add to, vary or disregard 
any provision of the Schedule. 


———E 
. 


was given the facts of the case as sub- 
mitted by the Wabash Railroad Company’s 
representatives or the rules of practice that 
had been in effect for a period of over 
50 years. 

In two other cases affecting individual 
employees, the Arbitration Committee 
arrived at unanimous decisions. 

As reported elsewhere in this chapter, 
three disputes were settled by Conciliation 
Officers during the month of September, 
and a Conciliation Officer was appointed 


by the Minister of Labour to deal with one 
new dispute which developed under federal 
jurisdiction. No Conciliation Boards were 
appointed during the month, but two 
Conciliation Boards that were already 
functioning continued their deliberations. 

Certificates of consent to prosecute The 
Canadian Press and Press News Limited 
for alleged violations of provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act were granted to the American 
Newspaper Guild. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the Board. ; 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. © 

The Act applies to industries within 
Federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the Federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Con- 
ciliation Officers, Conciliation Boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

_ Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial MRelations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during the month of 
September. The Board rejected a group 
of 17 applications for certification and 
ordered two representation votes. During 
the month, the Board received six applica- 
tions for certification and allowed the with- 
drawal of one application. 


Applications for Certification 


Rejected 
The Board rejected applications for 
certification submitted by the Marine 


Checkers and Weighers Association, Local 
506, International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, on behalf of super- 
cargoes employed by the following 17 
companies: Seaboard Shipping Company 
Limited, Pacific Marine Freighters Limited, 
North Pacific Shipping Company, Limited, 
Kingsley Navigation Company Limited, 
Johnson Walton Steamships Limited, B. W. 
Greer & Son (1947) Limited, C. Gardner 
Johnson Limited, Furness Withy & Com- 
pany Limited, Empire Shipping Company 
Limited, Dodwell & Company Limited, 
Dingwall Cotts & Company Limited, 
Canadian Transport Company Limited, 
Canadian Blue Star Line (1944) Limited, 
Canada Shipping Company Limited, B.C. 
Ship Chartering Company Limited, Balfour 
Guthrie (Canada) Limited, and Anglo 
Canadian Shipping Company Limited, all 
of Vancouver. The applications were 
rejected for the reason that the bargaining 
units were not appropriate for collective 
bargaining (L.G., Sept., 1951, p. 1231). 


Representation Votes 
Ordered 


1. The Board ordered a representation 
vote of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by the Consolidated 
Oka Sand & Gravel Company Limited, 
Montreal, following consideration of an 
application for certification submitted on 
behalf of the employees concerned by the 
National Seamen’s Association of Canada 
(L.G., Sept., 1951, p. 1231). Returning 
Officer: C. E. Poirier.) 


2. The Board ordered a representation 
vote of first, second and third mates 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in its Newfoundland Steamship Ser- 
vice, the names of the applicant, the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Ine. 
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(L.G., Sept., 1951, p. 1231), and intervener, 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
to appear on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
W. L. Taylor). 


Application for Certification 


Withdrawn 
- Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and Rail and 
Water Terminal of Montreal Limited, 
Montreal, respondent (L.G., Oct., 1951, 
p. 1368). 
Applications for Certification 
Received 

1. Malt and Grain Process Workers 


(Local 105, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America), on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Federal Grain 
Limited, Seed Division, Winnipeg (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


2. The Canadian Navigators’ and Engi- 
neers’ Federation, on behalf of mates and 
pilots employed by Canada Steamship 
Lines Limited, Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 


3. Local No. 452, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, on 
behalf of carpenters employed on repair 
and maintenance work by the Vancouver 
Hotel Company Limited, jointly operated 
by the Canadian National Railways and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


4. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of North American Trucking and Distribut- 
ing Company Limited, Dawson Creek, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


5. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of truck drivers employed by 
Loiselle Transport Limited, Dawson Creek, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 


6. Grain Elevator Workers Local No. 333, 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, on behalf of elevator 
department employees of United Grain 
Growers Limited, Vancouver (Investigating 
Officer: G. R .Currie). 


> 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for certification affecting 


Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen, Applicant, 


and 


Gulf and Lake Navigation Company Limited, Respondent. 


This is an application for certification of 
the applicant as bargaining agent for a 
unit of employees of the respondent con- 
sisting of unlicensed personnel employed 
by the respondent upon the two vessels 
operated by it. 

Following an earlier hearing before the 
Board on the application in the latter 
part of 1950, the Board ordered a vote 
of employees in the unit to be taken 
under the direction of the Board’s Chief 
Executive Officer immediately following 
the opening of the 1951 navigation season. 
The vote was accordingly taken on the 
one vessel on May 1, 1951, and on the 
other on May 9, 1951. At the time 
arrangements were made for the vote by 
the Chief Executive Officer, the applicant 
notified that officer that it did not intend 
to participate in or be represented at the 
taking of the vote under these arrange- 
ments, on the ground that the company 
in hiring the employees for these vessels 
for the 1951 navigation season had dis- 
criminated against those persons who had 
been employed in the 1950 navigation 
season who were supporters of the appli- 
cant organization. 

The result of the vote taken as reported 
to the Board showed that out of 34 votes 
cast only 2 ballots were cast in favour 
of the applicant. There were 32 other 
ballots cast which were marked as spoiled 
ballots by the returning officer for the 
reason that the name of the Seafarers’ 
International Union, which was not a 
party to the vote, had been written in 
on the ballot. 

The applicant thereupon protested the 
vote and requested a further hearing on 
the application. The application was 
accordingly set down for a further hear- 
ing in accordance with the applicant’s 
request. At this hearing, the applicant 
urged that the Board, under the authority 
of subsection two of section sixty-one of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, reconsider the decision 
which had been made by it in the fall 
of 1950 to order a vote, and certify the 
applicant as bargaining agent upon the 
basis of the applicant’s membership 
strength in the bargaining unit at the time 
the application for certification was made 
to the Board in 1950. In the event of 


The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting 
Chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Best, 
EK. R. Complin, A. J. Hills and 
G. Picard, members. The judgment of 
the Board was delivered by the Vice- 
Chairman and Acting Chairman. 


rejection of this proposal, the applicant 
asked that the Board order a vote to be 
taken on the basis of a list of the persons 
employed at the end of the 1950 naviga- 
tion season who were promised re-em- 
ployment in the spring of 1951 by the 
respondent, but who were not taken into 


employment or were discharged from 
employment because they were not in good 
standing with the Seafarers’ International 
Union. 

The evidence at the hearing showed that 
the respondent had completed an agree- 
ment with the Seafarers’ International 
Union on July 11, 1950, which ran until 
March. 31, 1951, and was renewable from 
year to year unless notice to amend or 
cancel the agreement was given by either 
party at least sixty days prior to the end 
of the annual period. This agreement, 
which purported to be a collective agree- 
ment covering unlicensed personnel em- 
ployed on the respondent’s vessels, con- 
tained a provision under which the 
employees were required as a condition 
of continued employment with the 
respondent to become members of the 
Seafarers’ International Union and to con- 
tinue to pay the monthly dues to that 
organization as a condition of continued 
employment with the respondent. 

Notwithstanding that a representation 
vote had been ordered by the Board in 
connection with the present application to 
be taken immediately following the open- 
ing of navigation in the spring of 1951, 
the respondent and the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union entered into a new agree- 
ment dated April 1, 1951, to run to March 
31, 1952, covering employees in the pro- 
posed bargaining unit. This agreement 
contains a union security clause identical 
to that contained in the preceding agree- 
ment requiring employees as a condition 
of continued employment with respondent 
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to be members of the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union and to continue to pay their 
monthly dues to that organization as a 
condition of continuing employment. 


From the evidence placed before the 
Board at the hearing, it appears that the 
respondent in January and February, 1951, 
through its ships’ captains, gave assurances 
to a considerable number of the members 
of the ships’ crews who had been laid off 
upon the close of the 1950 navigation 
season that they would be re-employed in 
the spring of 1951 and would be advised by 
wire as to time required to report. Some 
of these men did in fact report and were 
rehired in the early part of April, 1951. 


On or about April 11, 1951, the respon- 
dent received a letter dated April 9, 1951, 
from the Seafarers’ International Union 
claiming that certain men so re-employed 
on their vessels in the 1951 season were not 
in good standing with the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union, and others whom the com- 
pany had notified to report for employment 
but who had not reported for employment 
as of that date were also not in good stand- 
ing. The Seafarers’ International Union 
accordingly demanded that the company 
discharge these men and refuse to employ 
any others who were not members in good 
standing with the Seafarers’ International 
Union, in conformity with the provisions of 
the agreement between the respondent and 
the Seafarers’ International Union dated 
April 1, 1951. The respondent complied 
with this request. The net result of this 
action, which the representative of the 
respondent claimed the respondent was 
forced to take at the insistence of the 
Seafarers’ International Union and in com- 
pliance with the terms of the agreement of 
April 1, 1951, was that the only persons 
who continued in the employ of the 
respondent in the unlicensed personnel unit 
on the two vessels after the middle of 
April, 1951, were paid-up members of the 
Seafarers’ International Union or persons 
who were otherwise permitted by the Sea- 
farers’ International Union to continue in 
employment with the respondent. 


The Board was advised at the hearing 
that the applicant had applied to the 
Minister of Labour for consent to prosecute 
the respondent company for alleged viola- 
tion of section four of The Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, arising 
out of the aforesaid actions of the com- 
pany, that such consent had been granted 
but that no actual action had been insti- 
tuted up to that date by the applicant 
against the respondent following the issue 
of such consent. 
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Section four of The Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act provides 
that no employer shall (a) refuse to employ 
or to continue to employ any person or 
otherwise discriminate against any person 
in regard to employment because the per- 
son is a member of a trade union, (b) im- 
pose any condition in the contract of em- 
ployment seeking to restrain an employee 
from exercising his rights under the Act, or 
(c) seek by intimidation, by threat of dis- 
missal, or by any other kind of threat or 
by the imposition of a pecuniary or other 
penalty or by any other means to compel 
an employee to refrain from becoming or 
to cease to be a member of a trade union. 
The section further provides that no other 
person shall seek by intimidation or coer- 
cion to compel an employee to become or 
refrain from becoming or to cease to be a 
member of a trade union. Section six of 
the Act provides that nothing in the Act 
prohibits the parties to a collective agree- 
ment from inserting in the collective agree- 
ment a provision requiring, as a condition 
of employment, membership in a specified 
trade union. 

The Board finds, however, that the agree- 
ment of April 1, 1951, entered into between 
the respondent and the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union was not a collective agree- 
ment within the meaning of The Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
nor does it bind the employees to which it 
purports to apply, since at the time this 
agreement was entered into, an application 
by a rival union organization for certifica- 
tion as bargaining agent of these employees 
was to the knowledge of both the respon- 
dent and the Seafarers’ International Union 
pending before this Board, and the auth- 
ority of the Seafarers’ International Union 
to act as bargaining agent for the em- 
ployees had not been established. Conse- 
quently, the existence of this agreement 
does not serve to bring either the respon- 
dent or the Seafarers’ International Union 
within the scope of section six of the Act. 

The Act contains provisions for the en- 
forcement of the provisions of section four 
of the Act, to which reference has been 
made herein. The relevant penalty provi- 
sions give discretionary authority to the 
court, if it finds that an offence has been 
committed, to order payment of compen- 
sation for loss of employment or the 
reinstatement in employment of employees 
dismissed in contravention of the section. 

In the circumstances of this case, the 
Board does not consider it to be a practic- 
able or appropriate exercise of its authority 


to give effect to the applicant’s request 
that the Board revoke the earlier decision 
made by it in ordering a vote of employees 
and certify the applicant as bargaining 
agent upon the basis of the applicant’s 
membership strength as shown by its 
records at the date of the application. The 
vote was ordered, for what appeared to 
the Board to be good and sufficient reasons, 
in order that the wishes of the employees 
as to their choice of bargaining agent should 
be determined by secret ballot. 


Whatever view may, be taken of the 
action of the respondent and the Seafarers’ 
International Union in this matter, it must 
be realized that the authority conferred 
upon the Board in the matter of certifica- 
tion proceedings is to determine the wishes 
of the employees in an appropriate bar- 
gaining unit as to representation for col- 
lective bargaining purposes, rather than the 


enforcement of the unfair labour practice 
provisions of the Act which is otherwise 
provided for in the Act. 

Since the applicant does not ask for a 
further vote of the employees presently 
employed on the vessels, the Board is of 
opinion that the application should stand 
for the present, pending the disposition of 
the proceedings contemplated by the 
applicant, in respect of which a consent to 
prosecute has been given by the Minister 
of Labour upon the applicant’s request. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 
J. GARFINKLE, 
M. E. Nurtatt, 
for Applicant. 
R. B. Lams, 
for Respondent. 
Dated at Ottawa, September 6, 1951. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before 


the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers 
Appointed 


During the month, the Minister appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with matters in 
dispute between the following parties:— 


1. The National Syndicate of Longshore- 
men of Ha! Ha! Bay, applicant, and 
Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port Alfred, 


Que., respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
L. Pepin). 
2. The Brotherhood of Railway and 


Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, applicant, 
and the National Harbours Board, respon- 
dent, affecting employees of the Board at 
Montreal (Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation 
Officers 


1. On September 7, the Minister received 
a report from L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer, 
indicating the settlement of matters in 
dispute between Keystone ‘Transports 
Limited, Montreal, and the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., Sept., 
1951, p. 1231). 


2. On September 28, the Minister received 
a report from H. R. Pettigrove, Concilia- 
tion Officer, indicating the settlement of 
matters in dispute between Buntain and 


Bell Company Limited, Charlottetown, 
PEI., and Labourers’ Protective Union 
No. 9568 (L.G., Oct., 1951, p. 1368). 


3. On September 25, the Minister received 
a report from L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer, 
indicating the settlement of matters in 
dispute between Saguenay Terminals 
Limited, Port Alfred, Que., and the 
National Syndicate of Longshoremen of 
Ha! Ha! Bay (see above). 


Settlements Following 
Board Procedure 


1. Advice was received in September that 
matters in dispute between Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines Limited and the Canadian Air 
Line Flight Attendants’ Association had 
been settled following the appointment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
but before the Board was fully constituted 
(L.G., Aug., 1951, p. 1095). 


2. Advice was received in September that 
matters in dispute between the Gatineau 
Bus Company Limited, Hull, P.Q., and 
Division 591, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, had been settled 
following receipt by the parties of the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which dealt with the dispute 
(L.G., Oct., 1951, p. 1369). 
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Applications for Consent to 
Prosecute Granted 


On September 7, the Minister issued con- 
sent to the American Newspaper Guild to 
prosecute The Canadian Press and Press 
News Limited for alleged violations of 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act (L.G., Aug., 
1951, p. 1095). The provisions alleged to 
have been violated by The Canadian Press 


FS re ee 
i} 


‘ 


tively and to make every reasonable effort 
to conclude a collective agreement; Sec- 
tion 4, which prohibits certain unfair labour — 
practices; and Section 3 (1), which gives 
every employee the right to be a member 
of a trade union and to participate in the 
activities thereof. The provision alleged to 
have been violated by Press News Limited 
is Section 14 (a). 


ll 


Wage Ae in Relation to Duration 
of Contract in Recent Agreements 


Survey of almost 1,100 recent collective agreements shows long-term 
contracts not yet common in Canada, “escalator” clauses and deferred 
wage increases more frequent and many open-end wage clauses included 


The trend in the United States recently 
has been towards the signing of collective 
agreements to be in effect over a number 
of years. Such agreements usually contain 
an “escalator” clause linking wage rates to 
the cost-of-living index. In some cases they 
provide also for deferred wage increases. 

A survey has been made by the Depart- 
ment of Labour of almost 1,100 recent 
Canadian collective agreements to deter- 
mine the proportion of them that are to be 
in force for a period of longer than one 
year. In addition, note was taken of the 
incidence of “escalator” and other wage 
change clauses in relation to contract 
duration. 

This survey covers agreements on file in 
the Department of Labour which have 
become effective since January 1, 1951. It 
shows that, of 1,094 agreements, almost 15 
per cent cover a period of more than one 
year. Of these agreements, 148 run from 
more than one year up to two years, and 
only 10 are for three or more years. 

The agreement between the General 
Motors Corporation and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers for a five-year term was 
the first long-term contract in Canada cov- 
ering a large number of workers.* Since 
that time comparatively few such agree- 
ments have been negotiated. The majority 
of workers in every industry are covered 
by agreements signed for one year and the 
greater part of the remainder are under 
agreements scheduled to lapse within a 
two-year period. This pattern in the term 


*This agreement is not included in the 
present statistical survey, since it came into 
effect on June 12, 1950, (LABouR GAZETTE, 
July, 1950, p. 988 and November, 1950, pp. 
1898- 1900), and the present survey covers 
only agreements coming into effect since 
January 1, 1951. 


of the agreements is relatively constant 
throughout the various industrial groups. 

Duration of the agreements, with the 
number of workers affected, is as follows: 


Number Number 
of of 
Agree- Workers 
ments Covered 


1 year and under’ *.........:; 936 222,300 
Over 1 year and under 2 years 63 41,900 
Zi VORTS sechieh ogi in Scie avenue? eke 85 40,100 
3 VORTSUS Te. Seaton ee ames 7 3,525 
BE VORIS Ei ertenta et sere esctese nee 3 3,750 


Totals.... 1,094 311,575 


Wage advances provided for in the agree- 
ments are, as in years past, confined largely 
to cents-per-hour or percentage increases 
in rates. Escalator clauses and deferred 
wage increases, however, have become more 
frequent in recent years. Of the agreements 
surveyed, one out of every five contains a 
cost-of-living adjustment clause and one 
in every seventeen a déferred wage in- 
crease. The majority of such wage clauses 
are found in one-year agreements. But the 
percentage of two-year agreements covered 
in the survey which include wage clauses 
of this type was higher than the percentage 
of one-year agreements. Five of the seven 
three-year contracts and two of the three 
five-year agreements contain either an 
escalator or a deferred wage increase. Again, 
these wage clauses were not limited to a 
single industry and no significant pattern 
emerged from the survey. 

Although the large majority of contracts 
do not make provision for an escalator 
clause or a deferred rate increase, many 
allow for wage rate adjustments through 
an “open-end” wage clause. A number of 
these agreements, effective for one year, 
state that wage rates may be reviewed once 
during the term of the contract. Of those 
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effective for two years, a substantial ma- 
jority provide that wage rates may be 
reviewed at the end of the first year, and in 
those of longer duration, wage rates may 
be renegotiated at the end of each year. 


Based on a division of agreements ac- 
cording to their terms, the frequency of 
the escalator clauses and deferred wage 
increases is shown in the accompanying 
table. 


WAGE RATE CHANGES IN RELATION TO CONTRACT DURATION 
(from 1,094 agreements effective since January 1, 1951, and received in the Department of Labour) 


Term of Agreements 


1 Year and 


Between 1-2 


Type of Wage Under Years 2 Years 8 Years 5 Years 
Increase 
No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of 
Agree-| Em- | Agree-| Em- | Agree-| Em- | Agree-}| Em- | Agree-| Em- 
ments | ployees| ments | ployees} ments | ployees} ments | ployees| ments | ployees 
Escalator Clause 135 | 28,100 14 | 14,900 25 | 19,100 2 200 1 400 
Deferred Wage Increase 26 8, 200 6 1,800 6 3,500 _ _ —_ _ 
Combination of above 8 8,250 2 750 6 6,800 3 1,275 1 3,300 
No escalator or deferred — ' 
wage clause 767 | 182,750 41 | 24,450 48 | 10,700 2 2,050 1 50 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is maintained in the Economics and Research Branch 


of the Department of Labour. 


recently received are summarized below. 


These are obtained directly from the parties involved 
and through the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 


A number of those 


Agreements made obligatory under the Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, ete., are summarized in a separate article 


following this. 
Mining 
Metal Mining 


Pronger Minn, B.C.-—PionrerR Gotp Mines 
or B.C. Lrp. (N.P.L.) anp THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION or MINE, MILL AND 
SMELTER WorKERS, LOCAL 693. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1951, to May 31, 1952, and thereafter until 
superseded by a new agreement, or until 
negotiations are broken off by failure to 
agree. If the net price of all gold, sold by 
the company, increases during the life of the 
agreement by $4 or more per ounce in Cana- 
dian funds above the net price received at the 
time the agreement was signed, the wage 
rates may be re-negotiated as follows: if the 
Minimum increase is due to an increase in 
gold. subsidy, within 30 days after such 
increase has been in effect for 3 months; if 
it is due entirely to a net increase in the 
sale price of gold itself, within 30 days after 
such price increase has become operative. 

Check-off: the agreement provides for a 
voluntary and revocable check-off of monthly 
union dues, initiation fees, death benefits 
assessments and fines. ; 
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Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. For under- 
ground employees 8 hours from portal to 
portal shall constitute a shift. The work 
week may be adjusted by mutual agreement 
to not less than 40 and not more than 48 
hours, subject to the approval of the Board 
of Industrial Relations. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours in: any one day or 44 hours 
in any work week and for work on 6 specified 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice one week, to end of second year one 
week and 2 days, with an additional day for 
each additional year’s service until a maxi- 
mum of 2 weeks is reached after 5 years of 
service. Employees with less than one year’s 
service will receive holiday pay equivalent 
to 2 per cent of their earnings. 

Daily wage rates for certain classes: sur- 
face—painters, carpenters, plumbers, sawyers, 
caterpillar operators $10 and $10.50; edger- 
man, teamster $9.35; truck drivers $9.35 and 
$9.60; surface labour $8.85 and $9.35; 
swamper $8.85; shops—blacksmiths, mechan- 
ies, electricians, welders $10 and $10.50; 


/ 


helpers (any trade) $9.35; labourer $8.85; 
mill—mill operator $10.50; repairman, crush- 
erman $10; ball mill operators $9.85; mill 
helpers, conveyor, filterman $9; underground 
—hoistmen $10 and $10.50; miner, timber- 
man, diamond driller, pipe and trackman, 
mucking machine operators $10; motormen 
$9.60 and $10; brakemen $9.35 and $9.60; 
mucker, chuck tender, nipper, trammer $9.35. 
_ Night shift differential: employees on the 
second shift will receive 3 cents and those on 
the third shift 5 cents per hour in addition 
to their base pay. 

Seniority: all other things being equal, 
company wide seniority shall apply in lay- 
offs and re-employment after lay-offs. In 
regard to promotions, seniority in the depart- 
ment and classification concerned shall be 
the determining factor, provided the em- 
ployee has the necessary qualifications to do 
the work required. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and a joint employer-union safety committee. 


Manufacturing 


Metal Products 


HAMILTON, ONT.—THE STEEL COMPANY OF 
CanapA Limitep (HAMILTON AND ON- 
TARIO WORKS) AND UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LocaL 1005. 


Agreement, dated June 28, 1951, amends 
the agreement which became effective April 
1, 1950, (L.G. August 1950, p. 1180), as 
follows: 


Paid holidays: probationary employees 
will be paid for statutory holidays after 
30 days instead of after 90 days. 

Vacations with pay: employees are now 
entitled to 3 weeks after 20 years’ service 
instead of after 25 years’ service. 

Wages: the increase of 5 cents per hour 
which was to become effective April 1, 1951, 
is moved forward to September 1, 1950, and 
an additional increase of 10 cents per hour, 
effective April 1, 1951, is provided for all 
employees. Skilled tradesmen will receive 
an additional 3 cents per hour, effective 
April 1, 1951. 

Escalator clause: the company agrees to 
pay a cost-of-living allowance to all eligible 
employees, commencing with the pay period 
beginning on June 29, 1951; other adjust- 
ments will be made commencing with the 
pay periods beginning October 5, 1951, and 
December 28, 1951. For each 1-3 point rise 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index above 179-7, employees will 
receive an allowance of 1 cent per hour. If 
the index drops, the allowance will be 
adjusted downward by the same amount, pro- 
vided, however, that a drop in the index 
below 179-7 will not affect wage rates pay- 
able under this agreement. 

Off-shift differential: employees will be 
paid, effective April 1, 1951, a premium of 
3 cents per hour for work on the afternoon 
shift and of 5 cents per hour for work on 
the night shift. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


VANCOUVER, B.C.——SHELL OrL COMPANY OF 
CANADA LIMITED: (SHELLBURN REFINERY) 
AND THE Om WorKERS INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locat 596 (CIO-CCL). 

Agreement to be in effect from May 3, 

1951, to May 2, 1952, and thereafter, sub- 

ject to 2 months’ notice. 


Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 


Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of 8 hours per day and for work 
on the sixth day; double time for work on 
the seventh day and on 9 specified paid 
holidays. The management may grant up. to 
3 days’ leave with pay to employees who 
suffer a bereavement in their immediate 
family, depending on the circumstances. 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks after one 
year’s service 3 weeks after 15 years’ service 
and 4 weeks after 25 years’ service. 

Hourly wage rates: shift stillman $2.12; 
operator (eracking) $1.92, assistant $1.82; 
operator (topping) $1.824, assistant $1.71; 
operator (treating) $1.71; tailhouse gauger 
$1.684; steam engineer $1.79?, pumper gauger 
$1.894, assistants $1.684 and $1.734; asphalt 
plant operator $1.684; wharfman $1.59, 
assistant $1.453; utility man, bulk shipper, 
truck driver, drum cleaner, drum and can 


filler $1.513; tank car loader $1.54; com- 
pounder, drum repairman $1.65; shipping 
checker, labour leadman, $1.574; package 


shipper, watchman $1.49; drum washer and 
painter $1.464; repairmen $1.634 to $1.854; 
roustabout $1.464 and $1.514; labourer 
$1.404; laboratory testers $1.404 to $1.57. 
For cleaning or doing repair work inside 
certain specified pieces of uncleaned refinery 
equipment, employees will be provided with 
protective clothing and paid $1.454 per hour 
or the regular rate plus 5 cents per hour, 
whichever is the greater. The above rates 
are approximately 25 cents per hour higher 
than the previous rates. 

Night-shift differential: employees whose 
regularly scheduled hours begin before 6 a.m. 
or end after 6 p.m. will be paid a night-shift 
bonus of 5 cents per hour for hours worked 
between 4 p.m. and 12 midnight, and of 
8 cents per hour for hours worked between 
12 midnight and 8 a.m. Payment for any 
overtime worked by such employees shall 
include the applicable night-shift bonus. A 
shift employee, whose regular hours end at 
8 am., will not be paid the shift bonus for 
overtime after 8 a.m.; however, a shift em- 
ployee, whose regular hours end at 4 p.m. 
will be paid the shift bonus for overtime 
beyond 4 p.m. 

Seniority: in cases of promotions, the 
company will consider, first, the qualifica- 
tions of the man for the job and, secondly, 
length of service. In demotions and lay- 
offs due to curtailment or lack of work and 
in re-employment followirig a lay-off length 
of service shall control. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the continuation of the Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committee. 


Construction 


Sr, Jonn’s, Nrip—THE Buitpina TRADES 
EMPLOYERS ASSOCIATION LIMITED AND 
SevERAL MASTER PAINTERS OF THE CITY 
or St. JoHN’s, NEWFOUNDLAND, AND THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
1679. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 30, 

1951, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter until 

amended or superseded by a new agreement. 
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Union security: provision 1s made for a 
union shop. Members will not be required 
to work with non-union men of any building 
trade, nor will they be required to risk life 
and limb in crossing a picket line. 

Hours: 9 per day Monday through Friday, 
5 on Saturday, a 50-hour week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work after standard 
working hours until 12 midnight on Monday 
through Friday or 6 pm. on Saturday; 
double time thereafter until 8 a.m. on the 
next regular working day and for work on 
Sundays and on 8 specified holidays. 

Hourly wage rates: effective July 30, 1951: 
painters, decorators and paperhangers 95 
cents, spray painters $1.15; charge hands in 
charge of 5 or more men 10 cents per hour 
in excess of the regular rate; apprentices’ 
starting rate 35 per cent of journeymen’s 
rate. 

Apprentices may be employed in the ratio 
of one apprentice to the first 4 journeymen 
and 2 apprentices to 10 journeymen. 

On out-of-town jobs employees will be 
provided with transportation to and from 
the job. Where they do not return home 
daily, suitable room and board and, if tra- 
velling after midnight, a sleeping berth shall 
be provided. Travelling time shall be con- 
sidered as part of the regular work day. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


ONTARIO—CERTAIN COMPANIES ENGAGED IN 
THE ERECTION OF STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BrinGE, STRUCTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL 
Iron WorkKeErS, Loca 721. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1951, to May 1, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice during the 
month of March in any year. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: double time for 
all overtime and for work on 8 specified 
holidays. 


Vacations with pay: vacation privileges 
shall be in accordance with the Regulations 
of the Industry and Labour Board for the 
construction industry made pursuant to Bill 
96 of the Ontario Legislature, except that 
vacation pay shall amount to 4 per cent of 
an employee’s earnings instead of 2 per cent. 


_ Hourly wage rates: journeymen structural 
iron workers $1.85, pushers $2; apprentices, 
starting rate $1.25, maximum $1.60. Shop 
men employed on erection projects on an 
operation similar to their regular work in 
the shop will be paid 10 cents an hour in 
excess of their regular shop rate. Commenc- 
ing January 2, 1952, the rates for structural 
ironworkers, except apprentices, will be in- 
creased by 15 cents per hour. 


Escalator clause: a cost-of-living bonus of 
5 cents per hour for each 5 points rise in 
the cost-of-living index above the index figure 
for July 1, 1951, will be paid. Adjustments 
will be made quarterly, upward or down- 
lea eB — ae change in the index 

e first adjustment to be ma ‘ective 
October 1, 1951. sath ig 

A night shift differential of 5 cents per 
hour will be paid for work between 7 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. 

Out-of-town jobs: on long term contracts 
the company shall pay return transportation 
fare, provided employees agree to stay on 
the job continuously for at least 3 months. 
When necessary to travel at night, allowance 
will be made for sleeper accommodation. On 
projects lasting one week or longer, the 
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company will pay a maximum of $20 per 
week ($2.86 per day), and on projects last- 
ing less than one week $4.25 per day, toward 
the cost of room and board or liying out, on 
condition that the recipient works the total 
regularly assigned hours per day, unless 
incapacitated by illness or other legitimate 
causes. Where a campsite is provided, the 
company will pay the prevailing rate for 
living out and board, but only up to a maxi- 
mum of $2.86 per day. If the job is within 
commuting distance from the city, the com- 
pany will make allowance for transportation 
and for travelling time, on a straight time 
basis, between the city limits and the job. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Catcary, ALTA—THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or MasteR PLUMBERS AND HEATING 
CoNTRACTORS OF CANADA (CALGARY 
MEMBERS OF THE ALBERTA BRANCH) AND 
UnItTep ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN 
AND APPRENTICES OF THE PLUMBING AND 
PieE Firrinc INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, LocAL 496. 


Agreement to be in effect. from the date of 
signature to April 30, 1952. Should either 
party desire to change, add to or amend this 
agreement, notice must be given on or before 
December 31, 1951. 

Union Security: employers shall employ 
only members of Local 496 and members of 
Local 496 shall give preference to members 
of the National Association in Calgary. All 
licensed journeymen employed in shops, 
within the scope of this agreement who are 
not members of Local 496 will be given 30 
days in which to apply for union membership. 
Improvers or last year apprentices must 
apply for union membership at the beginning 
of the last year of apprenticeship. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday ,through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. If necessary, a journeyman 
may be allowed to work one extra hour at 
normal rate to finish a repair job. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work on Saturday and 
for the first 5 hours after regular quitting 
time: double time thereafter and for work 
on Sundays and on 9 specified holidays. 
However, emergency repair work on Satur- 
day will be done at straight time between 
8 am. and 12 noon, and at double time from 
12 noon to 8 a.m. Monday. 


Vacations with pay shall be provided for 
all journeymen who have been employed in 
the trade for one year, regardless of where 
employed. Vacations must be taken within 
the meaning of the “Holiday With Pay” 
Act. Vacation with pay rates shall be 4 per 
cent of wages. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
$1.60 from May 1, 1951 to July 31, 1951, and 
$1.85 thereafter; improvers 80 per cent of 


“journeymen’s rate; helpers $1.10. 


Night shift differential: journeymen work- 
ing on night shifts will be paid at the rate 
of time and one-quarter; in order to be 
deemed night shifts, such shifts must be 
worked for 4 consecutive nights. 

Out-of-town jobs: employees on out-of-town 
jobs shall have their board and expenses 
paid; they will be allowed one trip home 
per month at the expense of the company. 
Where the employees return to their homes 
daily, they shall have their fare paid or 
transportation provided; time travelling to 
and from such work shall be paid for at 
the normal rate. 


a 


Apprentices may be employed in the ratio 
of one apprentice to 5 journeymen; they shall 
be supervised and paid in accordance with 
the provincial Apprentice Act. 

No plumber or steamfitter shall be allowed 
more than one labourer, except in the case 
of heavy lifting. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


‘Transportation and Public Utilities 


Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines 


Recina, SASK—THE CORPORATION OF THE 
City oF REGINA AND THE AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET, ELectric RAIL- 
way AND Motor CoacH EMPLOYEES OF 

. AMERICA, LOCAL 588. 

Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1951, to March 1, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. However, 
should the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
cost-of-living index advance beyond 187 
points on or after March 1, 1952, the union 
may open negotiations for wage adjustments 
on the basis of the then indicated cost-of- 
living index. The provisions regarding 
union security, check-off, vacation with pay, 
paid sick leave and grievance procedure are 
similar to those in the agreement between 
the City of Regina and the Civic Employees’ 
Association, summarized below. 

Transportation allowance: transit em- 
ployees will be allowed, at all times, free 
transportation on department vehicles. 


Operating Staff 

Hours: from March 1, 1951, to March 1, 
1952, approximately 8 hours per day, alter- 
nately, 5 and 6 days a week, an average of 
44 hours per week. Effective March 1, 1952, 
42 hours per week, provided, however, that 
adjustments in hours may be made to meet 
the needs of the department, as long as such 
adjustments do not extend the hours of 
work beyond 182 hours in any one month. 
Overtime: time and one-quarter for Sunday 
work; time and one-half for work in excess 
of 8 hours per day and on an employees’ 
day off; double time for work on 2 specified 
holidays and on any day, or portion thereof, 
becoming a holiday under the City Act. 
Employees, required to work on any of 8 
specified holidays, will be paid in accordance 
with the Orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board. If a split run extends over 104 
hours, operators will be paid for spread 
over time 10 cents per hour extra for each 
hour over the 103 hours. 

Hourly wage rates: operators, first 6 
months $1.03, second 6 months $1.08, second 
year $1.18, thereafter $1.26; relief inspectors 
$1.36; inspectors $268.90 (per month). The 
above rates are 12 cents per hour higher 
than the previous rates. Effective March 1, 
1952. employees will be granted a 6 cents 
per hour increase. For training men, oper- 
ators will be paid 10 cents per hour extra. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
the furnishing of uniforms to employees. 


Maintenance Staff 

Hours: from March 1, 1951, to March 1, 
1952, for day shift 8 per day, 53 days a 
week, a 44-hour week; for night and evening 
shifts 88 per fortnight, 40 hours one week 
and 48 the next, an average of 44 hours per 
week. Effective March 1, 1952, the hours 
will be based on a 42-hour work week; how- 
ever, adjustments may be made, depending 
on the need of the department, as long as 


the hours of work do not exceed 182 hours 
in any month. Overtime: time and one-half 
when called out to perform work outside 
the regular working hours, with a minimum 
of 3 hours’ pay; double time for work on 
2 specified holidays and on any day, or 
portion thereof, becoming a holiday under 
the City Act. Employees, required to work 
on any of 8 specified holidays will be paid 
in accordance with the Orders of the Mini- 
mum Wage Board. 


Hourly wage rates: for certain classifica- 
tions: assistant master mechanic $1.40, chief 
bus mechanic $1.37, lineman (leading) $1.34; 
machinist, lineman, electrician $1.32; welder, 
painter, bodyman $1.17 to $1.27; greasers 
and lubricators $1.07 to $1.17; truck driver 
and line helper, $1.12; utility man, ground 
man $1.05; casual labourers 92 cents. The 
above rates are, in most cases, 12 cents per 
hour higher than the previous rates. Effective 
March 1, 1952, the rates will be increased 
by 6 cents per hour. 

Night shift differential: hourly-rated em- 
ployees will be paid 5 cents and sub-foremen 
if ae: per hour extra for work on night 
shift. 


Office and Stores Staff 

Hours: 6} per day Monday through Friday, 
3 on Saturday, a 36%-hour week. Overtime 
will be paid at the discretion of the city 
commissioners. 

Monthly salaries: chief clerk $252.90 to 
$282.90; storekeeper $227.90 to $257.90; 
cashier, bookkeeper $202.90 to $232.90; clerk, 
junior bookkeeper, stenographer, assistant 
cashier, night clerk, assistant storekeeper 
$177.90 to $207.90; car house clerk $152.90 
to $182.90; ticket counter $127.90 to $157.90. 


Service 
Public Administration 


Regina, SASK.—THE City or REGINA AND 
THE Civic EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION, 
LocaL 21 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1951, to March 1, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: all employees who are 
now, or who in future become members of the 
union shall, as a condition of employment, 
maintain such membership. New employees 
must join the union within 12 months of the 
date of their employment. 

Check-off: the city will deduct union dues 
from the pay of all employees who so 
authorize. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 44-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for the first 5 hours 
of overtime; double time thereafter and for 
work on the weekly day of rest, on 2 speci- 
fied hholidays and on any day, or portion 
thereof, becoming a holiday under the City 
Act, provided, it is impossible to get a day 
off soon after such holiday; double time and 
one-half for 8 specified paid holidays. Em- 
ployees who are notified to work overtime 
after leaving the job will be paid at the 
rate of double time, with a minimum of 
3 hours at the regular rate. 

Vacation with pay: 3 weeks after one 
year’s continuous service. After 5 years’ 
continuous service, vacations may be accum- 
ulated up to 6 weeks, with the permission 
of the head of the department. 
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Wage rates for certain classifications: 
cleansing division: monthly—aincinerator 
fireman $208 to $228, lane inspectors $198 
to $223, timekeeper $198 to $218; hourly— 
equipment operators $1.01 to $1.20, truck 
drivers $1.02 and $1.064, maintenance men 
$1,064 and $1.25; caretaker, day $1.053, 
night $1.003; incinerator labourers 994 
cents, truck helpers 984 cents and $1.023, 
street cleaners 92 cents; works division: 
hourly—equipment operators 95 cents to 
$1.20, mechanic’s assistants $1 to $1.20; 
asphalt raker, cement finisher $1.05; lab- 
ourers, skilled 97 cents to $1.12, special 
94 cents, common 92 cents; parks depart- 
ment: monthly—cemetery supervisor $208 
plus perquisites, mechanic $218 ito $238, 
gardener $198 to $213; hourly—grave dig- 
gers $1.05 and $1.10; recreation division: 
monthly—director $273, chief supervisor 
$208 to $228, supervisors (youth centre) $173 
to $198; waterworks department: monthly— 
timekeeper and office clerk $198 to $223, 
senior meter mechanic $248, meter mechanics 
$208 to $233; hourly—skilled labourers $1 
to $1.20; pumping station mechanic 97 cents 
to $1.12, helpers 94 to 97 cents. The above 
rates represent, in most cases, increases of 
$23 per month for monthly-rated employees 
and of 12 cents per hour for hourly-rated 
employees. 


_ Sick leave with pay: employees, who are 
incapacitated for work through illness or 
injury not covered by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, will receive full pay for a 
period up to 12 working days in any one 
calendar year. Sick pay credits shall be 
cumulative to a maximum of 156 working 
days. In the case of injuries, covered by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the city 
will pay the difference between the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board payments and the 
employee’s regular rate of pay, for a period 
not exceeding 6 months. Thereafter, the 
city will pay an amount equal to one-third 
of the payments made by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board until the Board. decides 
that the employee is no longer entitled to 
compensation payments. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Regina, Sask.—TuHe Crry or REGINA AND 
THE Ciry Hatt ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
Association, Locan 7 (TLC). 


Agreement. to be in effect from March 1 
1951, to March 1, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one between the City 
of Regina and the Civie Employees’ Associa- 


tion, summarized above, with the following 
differences: 


Hours: 6% per day Monday through Frida 
3 on Saturday, a 363-hour week. oOrertiat 


will be paid at the discretion of the city 
commissioners, 


peepnt hy ones ic certain classifications: 
ade 1—junior clerks, typists, stenographer: 
$128 to $158; grade ae ea nay 
stenographers, junior billing machine oper- 
ators, tellers, junior audit clerks $153 to 
$183; grade I1]—junior bookkeepers, assist- 
ant accountants, pay roll clerks, clerk- 
stenographers, clerk-typists, assistant store- 
keepers, senior billing machine operators $178 
to $208; grade IV—cashiers, senior clerks 
audit clerks, banking clerk $203 to $233: 
grade V—principal clerks, license inspectors, 
senior storekeepers, accountants, secretaries, 
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business assessor $228 to $258; grade ViI— 
chief clerks, draughtsmen, building inspec- 
tor’s assistant $253 to $283; grade VII— 
supervisor (public health nurses), dairy 
inspector, other technical and semi-profes- 
sional classes $278 to $308. These rates are 
$23 per month higher than the previous 
rates. 


Regina, SASK.—THE CORPORATION OF THE 
City oF REGINA AND INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF Fire Fieuters, LOocaL 
181. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1951, to March 1, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one between the City 
of Regina and the Civic Employees’ Associa- 
tion, summarized ‘above, with the following 
differences and additions: p 

Union security: this agreement provides 
that new employees must join the union 
within 30 days after the termination of their 
probation period, which period shall not 
exceed 6 months. 

Hours of work shall be on the basis of a 
3-platoon system. No provision is made for 
overtime. 

Statutory holidays: in lieu of statutory 
holidays, employees will be allowed 6 days 
off per year and will be paid $3.50 per 
month in addition to their scheduled rates. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice 21 consecutive days; no provision is 
made for permission to accumulate vacations 
after 5 years’ continuous service. 


Monthly wage rates: firemen, first year 
$183, second year $198, third year $213, 
fourth year $223; instructor, leutenants, 
inspectors, maintenance men $233; captains, 
senior inspector, alarm maintenance man, 
chief’s secretary and storekeeper $243; 
mechanic $243 to $273, clerk $128 to $158, 
telephone operators $213. These rates repre- 
sent an increase of $23 per month. Afiter 
4 years’ service with the department, all 
eligible employees will receive service pay of 
$5 per month for 5 years, with an additional 
$5 per month added for each 5-year period 
thereafter, until a maximum of $20 per 
month is reached. Employees performing 
special duties shall be paid at the minimum 
rate of $4. 

Uniforms: After 12 months’ service with 
the department, all employees shall be sup- 
plied with specified articles of uniform at 
the expense of the department. 


Professional Establishments 


Krtowna, B.C.—ScHoot Districr No. 23 
AND THRE OKANAGAN VALLEY SCHOOL 
EMPLOYEES FreprerAL Union, Locat 323 
OF THE TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS. 

Agreement to be in effect from January I, 

1951, to December 31, 1952, and thereafter 

until amended. 


Union security and check-off: provision 
is made for maintenance of membership. The 
employer agrees to deduct monthly union 
dues in accordance with the provisions of 
the Industrial and Arbitration Act of Bri- 
tish Columbia. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work outside the 
regular hours and on statutory holidays, all 
of which are paid holidays. 

Rest periods: employees will be 
10-minute rest period in each hal 


ranted a 
shift. 


_ earlier legislation have been noted in 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice 2 weeks. Temporary employees will 
receive vacation credits 
provisions of the provincial “Annual Holiday 
Act.” 

Monthly wage rates: engineer-janitor $190 
and $200; janitor, janitor-bus driver $180; 
carpenter-handyman $210, plumber-handy- 
man $195, driver $185; new employees, 
starting rate $165, after 3 months $175, after 
6 months $180; chief engineers, where more 


in line with the ‘ 


than one janitor-engineer is employed in one 
building, $7.50 in addition to their regular 
rate; casual labour 85 cents per hour, women 
sweepers 65 cents per hour. 


Paid sick leave: employees will be allowed 
paid sick leave up to one and one-half days 
per month. Unused sick leave may accumu- 
late up to 18 days in the case of full time 
employees. ° 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
the settling of grievances. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the cor- 
rection of one agreement and the amend- 
ment of fourteen others. In addition to 
those summarized below, they include: the 
amendment of the agreement for the glass 
processing industry at Quebec, published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, issue of 
August 25; the correction of the agreement 
for garage and service station employees 
at Montreal, and the amendment of the 
agreement for barbers and hairdressers at 
Chicoutimi, gazetted September 1. 


Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the food products manufac- 
turing and wholesale trade at Quebec, for 
the sheet metal fabricating industry, and 
for the building trades at Montreal were 
gazetted September 1; requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for trade and 
office employees at Arvida, for garage and 
service station employees at Montreal, for 
the ladies’ cloak and suit industry in the 
province, and for barbers and_ hairdressers 
at Chicoutimi were all gazetted September 
8. Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the retail trade at Quebec, 


* In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and em- 
ployees in the trade or industry covered by 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in 
Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, with or without changes as considered 
advisable by the Minister. The Order in 
Council may be amended or revoked in the 
same manner, Each agreement is adminis- 
tered and enforced by a joint committee of 
the parties, References to the summary 


of this Act and to amendments to it are 


given in the LAsour GAzerre, January, 1949, 


page 65. Proceedings under this Act ~~ 
e 


Lanour GAzETte monthly since June, 1934. 


for the building trades, and for ornamental 
iron and bronze workers at Montreal were 
published September 15. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others ap- 
proving, or extending the term of the levy 
of assessment on the parties to certain 
agreements. 


Mining 
Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


Buitpinac Marerrats Inpustry, Province 
OF QUEBEC. 


See below under “Manufacturing: Non- 
metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc.” 


Manufacturing 
Fur and Leather Products 


Snort Inpustry, Province or QuUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 22, 
and gazetted September 1, extends the term 
of the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 50, April, 
p. 331, Nov., p. 1245; Jian., 1949, p. 65; Jan., 
1950, p. 77, Nov., p. 1902; Feb., 1951, p. 233, 
March, p. 356, and previous issues) to 
December 1, 1951. Another amendment to 
this agreement was also published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette issue of September 1, 
1951. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


Corruaatep Paper Box Inpustry, Province 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 29, and 
gazetted September 8, amends the previous 
Orders in Comal for this industry -(L.G., 
Aug., 1949, p. 987, Dec., p. 1558; Feb., 1950, 
p. 209, June, p. 878; July, 1951, p. 976, Oct., 
p. 1377 and previous issues). In _ this 
amendment “L’Union Fédérale des Travail- 
leurs du contenant” local 415 (Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada) replaces “The 
Shipping oatiatante Limited Employees’ 
Association”, and “The Standard Paper Box 
Limited Employees’ Association”, is deleted. 

Overtime as previously in effect is payable 
at time and one-half for all hours worked in | 
excess of 50 per week, or for work on 
Sundays and holidays, but hours worked on 
Sundays and holidays at the rate of time 
and one-half will not be included, in. the 
total weekly hours when computing the 
weekly overtime. 
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Printing and Publishing 


Printinc Trades, CHICOUTIMI. 


An Order in Council, dated August 22, and 
gazetted September 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1950, p. 345, Oct., p. 1678). 

Hours: night shift employees shall work a 
standard work week of 41, hours instead of 
44 as formerly. 

Overtime: time and one-half to those em- 
ployees doing work in another shop after 
their regular working hours. 

Specified paid holidays are now extended 
to include Ascension Day in addition to the 
74 paid holidays previously provided for. lf 
a holiday entails no loss of time because of 
its falling on a Saturday or a Sunday, the 
employer is not compelled to pay the wages 
for such holiday. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: in zone I, 
journeymen (in establishments with 9 or 
more employees) $1.20. in other establish- 
ments $1.10; bookbinding female employees 
during the first 6 months 37 cents to 54 cents 
per hour during the sixth 6 months. (These 
rates are an increase of 5 cents per hour for 
journeymen and 3 cents per hour for book- 
binding female employees.) Im zone II 
journeymen now receive $1.05 per hour in- 
stead of 10 per cent less than the rate for 
zone I as previously; bookbinding female 
employees are paid 10 per cent less than the 
rates established for zone I. Apprentices’ 
rates are in most cases 5 cents per hour 
higher than those formerly in effect. Night 
shift employees are now entitled to pay equal 
to 44 hours per week for a standard work 
week of 41 hours. 

-Vacation provisions are amended to pro- 
vide to all journeymen, within the limits of 
the county of Chicoutimi, a vacation of 
2 weeks with pay after one year of service 
with the same employer. 


Metal Products 


Mertat Trapes, QuEsBec Disrricr. 


An Order in Council, dated August 14, 
and gazetted August 25, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1948, p. 1247; Jan., 1949, p. 67, Oct., 
p. 1247; Jan., 1950, p. 77, Dec., p. 1267; 
April, 1951, p. 546). Another Order in 
rarer cee caey this agreement was pub- 
ished in the Quebec Official Gazette is: 
February 10, 1951. S eae 

Territorial jurisdiction is amended by the 
deletion of the municipality of St-André 
de Kamouraska. 

Industrial jurisdiction is extended to in- 
clude structural and metallic articles. How- 
ever, autobus manufacturers are not gov- 
erned by the present agreement as long as a 
collective agreement under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. is in force in their establishment. 
Employees working within the territorial 
limits of a shipbuilding yard and carrying 
out operations other than shipbuilding and 
repairing for 24 hours or more in a standard 
work week, shall be automatically subject to 
the provisions of this azreement. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are incre 
by from 10 cents to 15 cents per hour se 
cases and are now as follows: in zone T— 
toolmaker $1.30; tracer $1.20; general welder 
general machinist $1.10; acetylene or electric 
are welder, sheet metal mechanic, lathe 
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(miller, etc., machinist), marine mechanic, 
fitting mechanic, boilermaker, pipe mechanic 
$1.05; machine shop joiner, blacksmith, 
cutter $1; machine operators from 75 cents 
in first year to 90 cents per hour in third 
year; storeman 90 cents; truck driver 85 
cents, helper 80 cents; labourer 75 cents; 
apprentices from 44 cents in first year to 
70 cents in fourth year; in zone IJ minimum 
rates are 13 cents per hour less than those 
rates for zone I with some exceptions as 
follows: truck drivers 75 cents, helper 72 
cents; labourer 67 cents; machine operator 
68 cents in first year to 72 cents in the 
second year; apprentices from 40 cents in 
first year to 64 cents in fourth year. New 
classifications are added to the wage schedule 
as follows: production welders from 70 cents 
during the first 6 months to 85 cents in 
fourth 6 months in zone I, 63 to 77 cents in 
zone II; temperer $1.05 in zone I, 92 cents 
in zone II; painter 95 cents in zone I, 
85 cents in zone II; polisher, spray painter 
80 cents in zone I, 72 cents in zone II; 
assembler from 60 cents in first year to 
90 cents in fourth year in zone I, 54 to 
81 cents in zone II; storeman in_ charge 
90 cents in zone I, 82 cents in zone II; pro- 
duction workers (mechanical and structural 
construction) from 75 cents in first 3 months 
to 80 cents in second 3 months in zone I, 
68 to 72 cents in zone II; production workers 
(metal products), lapper from 50 cents in 
first 3 months to 55 cents in second 3 months 
in zone I, 45 to 50 cents in zone II. 

Other provisions governing the ratio of 
apprentices to ‘employees engaged in any 
establishment are included in this amend- 
ment. : 


GARAGE EMPLOYEES, SHERBROOKE. 

An Order in Council, dated August 22, and 
gazetted September 1, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1951, p. 690). 

Hours: this amendment includes the dis- 
tribution of hours for service men as follows: 
9 hours per day (maximum), first shift; or 
9 hours per night (maximum), second shift; 
regular week 49 hours; janitors (night watch- 
men) 12 hours per night, 72 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work after 
6 p.m. and in excess of 9 hours per day 
from Monday to Friday, and on Saturday 
afternoon; service men shall be paid time 
and one-half for work in excess of 9 hours 
per day or night, or 54 hours per week; 
janitors (watchmen) time and one-half after 
12 hours of work per night; time and one- 
half for stockroom clerks after 52 hours 
per week. 

_ Minimum hourly and weekly wage rates: 
journeymen wheelwrights, machinists, elec- 
tricians, mechanics, glazier, painters, up- 
holstery cleaners, dyers, vulcanizers, wheel 
alignment, motor tune-ups and brake repair 
specialists, welders, radiator repairers, body- 
men, blacksmiths, upholsterers and testers 
(first class) $1.15, (second class) $1.01; 
greaser and service men (first class) 88 cents, 
(second class) 75 cents. (These rates are 
from 20 to 30 cents higher than those pre- 
viously in effect.) Apprentices in all cate- 
gories—(16 to 20 years of age), and (20 to 
26 years of age) benefit by increases ranging 
from 11 cents to 20 cents per hour, and from 
18 to 23 cents per hour respectively. Weekly 
rates are increased by from $5.25 to $15.85 
per week and are as follows: stockroom 


or, Pe ey 


clerk in garages—manager $60.85, assistant- 


' manager $49.85; apprentices from $20.25 in 


first year to $40.50 per week in fourth year; 
janitor $40.50. 

Other provisions relative to the installa- 
tion of ventilating systems to protect the 
health of employees are included in this 
amendment. 


Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc. 


Burttpine MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated August 14, and 
gazetted August 25, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
June, 1950, p. 872, Aug., p. 1185, Dec., p. 
2067). 

Minimum hourly wage rates for those 
workers engaged in the sections of the 
present agreement dealing with the granite 
industry and the stone industry are in most 
cases 10 cents per hour higher than those 
rates previously in effect and the new mini- 
mum rates for certain classifications are as 
follows: granite industry—granite cutter, 
letterer and designer on composition, journey- 
man granite cutter on surfacing or sand- 
blasting machines $1.35 in zone I; $1.20 in 
Zone I: in zones I and II—blacksmith $1; 
machine polisher, carborundum machine 
operator 90 cents; surfacing machine oper- 
ator, sandblast operator 85 cents; gang saw 
operator, stationary engineman 80 cents; 
guarryman (driller), labourer ‘and helper, 
boxer (crater) 75 cents; stone industry 
(throughout the province)—stone cutter 
$1.10; planerman and stone turner, carbor- 
undum machine operator 90 cents; helper 
and labourer 75 cents; artificial stone: arti- 
ficial stone dresser, machinist and mainten- 
ance man $1.20, modeller $1.35; rammer and 
moulder 85 cents; helper and labourer 75 
cents; truck driver 90 cents. Minimum 
wage rates for watchmen are increased from 
$25 to $30 per week in both granite and 
stone industries. 

This amendment further provides that 3 
months after the publication, in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, of the Order in Council 
approving the present amendment, all mini- 
mum hourly wage rates established by this 
amendment for the sections of the agreement 
dealing with the granite industry and the 
stone industry shall be automatically in- 
creased by 5 cents per hour. 


Construction 


Meta TrAapEs, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 

See above, under “Manufacturing: Metal 
Products.” 
Burtpine TRADES, MONTREAL. 

An Order in Council, dated August 14, and 
azetted August 25, amends the previous 
eden in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1951, p. 1108) by providing for the 
deletion or addition of certain classifications 
in various sections of the present agreement. 
These include the deletion of the trade 
asbestos insulation mechanic from the gen- 
eral table of minimum wage rates. 
Bumpine TRADES, QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated August 14, and 

tted August 25, amends the previous 

rders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1947, p. 1803; July, 1948, p. 741; Nov., 
p. 1247; Aug., 1949, p. 988, Sept., p. 1115, 


Oct., p..1247; July, 1950, p. 1052, Sept., p: 
1679; July, 1951, p. 977, Sept., p. 1251). 

Special provision concerning the victims of 
the conflagrations in the town of Rimouski 
and the municipality of Cabano are extended 
to include the village municipality of 
Rimouski-Est and the parish municipalities 
of St. Germain-de-Rimouski and Notre-Dame- 
du-Sacre-Coeur. 


PLUMBERS, HULL. 


An Order in Council dated August 22 and 
gazetted September 1 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G. 
Aug., 1948, p. 874, Nov., p. 1247; Oct., 1949, 
p. 1248; Oct., 1950 p. 1680). 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by from 5 cents to 15 cents per hour and 
the new rates are now as follows: master 
plumber (personal services) $2.50 in zone JI, 
$2.10 in zone II; plumbers, steamfitters (hot 
water or steam)—senior journeyman $1.80 in 
zone I, $1.20 in zone II; junior journeyman 
(first 6 months) 90 cents in zone I, 80 cents 
in zone II, (second 6 months) $1.15 in zone I, 
90 cents in zone II; welder $1.25 in zone I, 
$1.05 in zone II; rates for apprentices in 
first, second and third years in both zones 
remain unchanged, but are increased from 70 
to 75 cents per hour in zone I, and from 65 
to 70 cents in zone II, during the fourth 
year. 


BurtLpine TrApeEs, ST. JEROME. 


An Order in Council, dated August 22, and 
gazetted September 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1948, p. 873; Dec., 1949, p. 1559; May, 
1950, p. 694, Oct., p. 1680, Nov., p. 1905; 
Jan., 1951, p. 64). 


Hours in the village of Shawbridge and 


‘within the territorial jurisdiction south of 


the said village are now 9 per day, Monday 
through Friday, 45 per week. (The above 
constitutes a reduction of 3 hours per week 
for this area.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates for the classi- 
fications shown below are 12 cents per hour 
higher than those rates previously in effect 
with the exception of that rate for common 
labourer which is 10 cents per hour higher. 
New minimum rates are as follows: brick- 
layer, mason (including cutter on field) 
$1.37; carpenter-joiner, decorator, saw setter, 
paperhanger, sprayman $1.17; pipe mechanic, 
plumber, steamfitter—journeyman $1.22; 
junior journeyman (plumber, etc.), painter, 
glazier, $1.12; common labourer 90 cents. 
Minimum rates for all other classifications 
remain unchanged. The classification as- 
bestos insulation mechanic $1.10 is added to 
the schedule of rates. 


BuILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated August 22, and 
gazetted September 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1947, p. 1661; Dec., 1948, p. 1421; Feb., 
1949, p. 178; Feb., 1950, p. 209, Nov., p. 1905; 
June, 1951, p. 829, Aug., p. 1109). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: in pursuance 
of a cost of living wage adjustment clause 
previously provided for, all minimum rates 
shall be increased by 5 cents per hour effec- 


tive from July 15, 1951. (Index for May, | 


1951 at 182-0.) 
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Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders in Council in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etce.* include 14 new sche- 
dules, all summarized below. Hight of the 
new schedules in Nova Scotia affecting 
building trades workers at Halifax and 
Dartmouth are combined in one summary. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Construction 


BRICKLAYERS, CARPENTERS, EXLECTRICAL 
Workers, PAINTERS, PLASTERERS, PLUMB- 
ERS, SHEET METAL WoRKERS, LABOURERS, 
HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


Orders in Council dated July 26, and 
gazetted August 8, make binding the terms 
of new schedules for the above trades at 
Halifax and Dartmouth, to be in effect from 
August 18, 1951, to April 30, 1952. 

The terms of these schedules are similar to 
those formerly in effect and summarized in 
the Lasour GAZETTE issues of December, 
1949, (electrical and sheet metal workers 
only), and November, 1950, with the excep- 
tion of the following: 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 10 cents per hour and are now as follows: 
bricklayer $1.57; carpenter $1.36; journey- 
man electrical worker $1.46, charge hand 
$1.56; brush painter $1.20, spray painter 
$1.30; plasterer $1.48; plumber $1.43; sheet 
metal worker $1.26; labourer 91 cents per 
hour. (These rates are inclusive of 3. cents 
per hour in lieu of vacation with pay with 
the exception of the rate for labourer to 
whom vacation with pay provisions do not 
apply.) 

Hours are unchanged at 40 per week for 
tradesmen and 48 for labourers. 

In some of the new schedules for the trades 
shown above apprenticeship regulations are 
added and in all cases apprentices paid a 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 


wick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta—legislation provides that, following a 
petition from representatives of employers and 


employees in any (or specified) industries, the 
provincial Minister charged with the administra- 
tion of the Act may himself, or through a gov- 
ernment official delegated by him, call a conference 
of representatives of employers and employees. 
This conference is for the purpose of investigating 
and considering the conditions of labour in the 
industry and of negotiating minimum rates of 
wages and maximum hours of work. A _ schedule 
of wages and hours of labour drawn up at such a 
conference, if the Minister considers that it has 
been agreed to by a proper and sufficient represen- 
tation of employers and employees, may on his 
recommendation be made binding by Order in 
Council in all zones designated by the Minister. 
The Minister may also establish an advisory com- 
mittee for every zone to which a schedule applies 
to assist in carrying out the provisions of the Act 
and the regulations. References to the summaries 
of these Acts and to amendments to them are 


The in the Lasour Gazette, August 1951, page 
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percentage of the journeymen’s rates (ex- 
clusive of vacation pay) are entitled to 
3 cents per hour in lieu of vacation with pay 
for all regular hours worked. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, SAINT JOHN. 


An Order in Council, dated July 26, and 
gazetted August 15, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for carpenters at Saint 
John and within a radius of 15 miles ex- 
cepting that part of the area lying north 
of the Kennebecasis River. Schedule to be 
in effect from August 1, 1951, to November 
30, 1951. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week (a reduction of 4 hours). Work 
which cannot be performed during the regu- 
lar working periods may be carried out at 
other periods of the day and such periods 
will be known as special working periods 
which shall not exceed in the aggregate 
7 hours per day Monday through Friday. 

Overtime: $1.82 per hour for the first 
4 hours in excess of regular working hours: 
$2.42 thereafter, and for work on Sundays 
and 8 specified holidays. No work on Labour 
Day except under exceptional circumstances. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.10 to $1.32 per hour; for work per- 
formed during special working periods 8 
hours’ pay at regular rate for 7 hours’ work. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, SAINT JOHN. 


An Order in ‘Council, dated July 26, and 
gazetted August 15, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for electrical workers at 
Saint John and within a radius of 20 miles 
from the County Court House in tthe city of 
Saint John. Schedule to be in effect from 
August 15, 1951, to April 30, 1952. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Work which 
cannot be performed during regular working 
periods may be carried out at other periods 
called special working periods. Special 
working periods shall not exceed in the 
appregate 74 hours Monday through Friday 
and 3$ hours on Saturday. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
performed during the first 4 hours in excess 
of regular hours during a regular working 
period or a special working period; double 
time thereafter, and on Sundays and 8 
specified holidays. Work on Labour Day only 
under exceptional circumstances. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.85 per 
hour during regular working periods; for 
special working periods $1.44 per hour. 


PiLumpers, SAINT JOHN. 


An Order in Council, gazetted September 
12, makes binding the terms a new 
schedule for plumbers and pipefitters at 
Saint John and within a radius of 15 miles, 
to be in effect from September 1, 1951, to 
April 30, 1952. 


—— 


e 
» 
. 
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This schedule is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the 
LABouR GAZETTE, October, 1950, with the 
exception of the following: 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.25 to $1.40 per hour during regular 
working periods, and from $1.33 to $1.49 
per hour during special working periods. 

Regular weekly hours remain unchanged at 
44 per week. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


PLUMBERS, BELLEVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted August 4, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for plumbers at Belleville, 
to be in effect from August 14, 1951, during 
pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week during the period from Decem- 
ber 1 to August 31 inclusive; 8 per day, 
Monday through Friday, 4 on Saturday, 
44° per week between September 1 and 
November 30 inclusive. (Previously 44 hours 
per week throughout the year.) 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
performed between 5 p.m. and midnight 
Monday through Friday; double time for 
work on Saturdays during the period Decem- 
ber 1 to August 31, for work on Saturdays 
(after noon) during the period September 1 
to November 30, and for work on Sundays 
and 7 specified holidays. Where the owner 
of a shop does not work on, or employ more 
than one journeyman mechanic on emergency 
repairs, such work may be done at regular 
rates between 8 am. and noon Saturdays 
during the period December 1 to August 31 
inclusive. No overtime work without a 
permit issued by the advisory committee. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.25 to $1.50 per hour. Employees on 
night shift are entitled to 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. The advisory committee is 
authorized to fix a lower minimum rate for 
handicapped workers. 

-Provisions governing shift work are also 
included in this schedule. 


CARPENTERS, OWEN SOUND. 


An Order in Council, dated August 16, 
and gazetted September 1, makes binding 


the terms of a new schedule for carpenters 
at Owen Sound, to be in effect from Sep- 
tember 11, during pleasure. 

Hours are the same as in the previous 
schedule (L.G., June, 1948, p. 622), 44 per 
week from November to March inclusive, 
45 per week from April to October inclusive. 

Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
4 hours of overtime worked in any 24-hour 
period; double time for all subsequent over- 
time work. Work on Sundays and on five 
specified holidays is payable at the overtime 
rate. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.15 to $1.40 per hour. Regular rates 
are paid for work done at night which cannot 
be performed during the day, and for work 
on Saturday not exceeding 4 hours after 
midday from November to March inclusive 
and not exceeding 8 hours from April to 
October to permit pouring of concrete. Em- 
ployees on night shift will be paid 8 hours’ 
pay for 7 hours’ work during the winter 
months and 9 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work 
during the summer months. The advisory 
committee may fix a lower minimum rate 
for handicapped workers. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, Moose JAw. 


An Order in Council, dated July 30, and 
gazetted August 10, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1947, p. 1663; June, 1948, p. 622; Nov., 
1950, p. 1907). This amendment to be in 
force from August 20, 1951. 

Hours: 8 hours per day, 5 days per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work per- 
formed in excess of 8 hours per day, and for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and 8 specified 
paid holidays. All work performed between 
the hours of 5 p.m. Friday and 8 a.m. Mon- 
day will be considered overtime and paid 
for at time and one-half except in cases 
where some desired changes may be mutually 
agreed upon and sanctioned by the advisory 
board. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.40 to $1.55 per hour; carpenters in 
charge shall be paid an additional 10 cents 
per hour. Employees on night work will be 
paid 8 hours’ pay for 74 hours’ work. 


Fair Wages Conditions 


In Dominion Government Contracts 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring that 
all government contracts contain provisions 
to secure the payment of wages generally 
accepted as current in each trade for com- 
petent workmen in the district where the 
work is carried out. ; . 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of government supplies and 
equipment. 
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The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts in the first group, is to obtain from 
the Department of Labour schedules setting 
forth the current wage rates for the dif- 
ferent classifications of workmen required in 
the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are there- 
upon included by the department concerned 
in the terms of the contract. ‘ 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
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in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 


A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour GAZETTE for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During August 
(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During August the Department of 
Labour prepared 188 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 186 
construction contracts was awarded by 
various Government departments. -Par- 
ticulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the con- 


tracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour,” and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such _ higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, by 
agreements between employers and em- 
ployees in the district or by changes in pre- 
vailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department 
OWI GCULUNE: salen Maids circles ae Ge eto 
Metence Production seeeee on we. ee ce 
GORGE ICE cessive Sree ae a ys oe ot ee 


No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


2 $ 279,000.00 
3,855 183,839,809 .00 
15 34,545.09 

1 5,956.55 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded, August 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 


and hours of labour not in excess of 8 per 
day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any ques- 
tion which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St. John’s Nfld: Trynor Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of streets & water & 
sewer systems. Dartmouth NS: Eastern 
Woodworkers Ltd, construction of married 
quarters—HMCS “Shearwater”. Debert 


NS: Annapolis Valley Construction Ltd, , 


construction of married quarters. 
Greenwood N S: L G Rawding* road 
construction; L G Rawding,* installation 
of storm sewers; Municipal Spraying & 
Contracting Ltd, surfacing of roads, drive- 
ways & sidewalks. Hammonds Plains N S: 
Annapolis Valley Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of living quarters. Chatham NB: 
Diamond Construction Co,* supply of fill. 
McGivney NB: Modern Construction 
Ltd, construction of married quarters. 
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Saint John N B: H Clark,* grading. St 
Hubert P Q: Desourdy Construction Ltd* 
temporary sidewalks. Ajax Ont: C S Turner 


& Co,* replacing wooden foundations & ~ 


posts with concrete blocks; Swansea Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of sewers, 
watermains & roadways. Barriefield Ont: 
Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping; 
McGinnis & O’Connor,* fill. Camp Borden 
Ont: Thomas G Wilcox & Sons,* fill; Bruce 
W Borgstrom,* landscaping. Centralia Ont: 
Windsor Wire & Fence Co,* construction 
of security fence. Deep River Ont: Rose- 


hall Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping. Essex Ont: 
Bruce DeSanti Construction Co,* fill. Fort — 


William & Port Arthur Ont: E Anderson, — 
construction of foundations & chimneys. 


a a 


Do ee ee ee ee ee eee 


ee ee 


Guelph Ont: Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* lands- 
caping, driveways, housewalks, retaining 
walks, etc. North Bay Ont: Demers Electric 
Ltd, installation of electrical distribution 
system. Oshawa Ont: Bruce DeSanti Con- 
tracting Co, permanent improvements. 
Ottawa Ont: Modern Decoration,* exterior 
painting—Laurentian Terrace; N Fautaux,* 
exterior painting—Strathcona Heights. 
Petawawa Ont: W E Baker,* landscaping. 
Picton Ont: Rosehall Nurseries Ltd* 
landscaping; Greene Construction Co Ltd,* 
construction of concrete walks. Port Arthur 
Ont: G Frederickson,* installing weeping 
tile; Brothan Painting Co Ltd,* painting 
of gable ends. Rockcliffe Ont: Stanley G 
Brookes Ltd,* street-lighting. Trenton Ont: 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
surfacing of roads & driveways. Uplands 
Ont: Lightfoot Bros Construction, con- 
struction of sewers & watermains; E R 
Tremblay, construction of houses. Brandon 
Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd,* replac- 
ing of steps & installation of areaways. 
Shilo Man: J H From,* landscaping; J H 
From,* landscaping. Moose Jaw Sask: 
Victoria Construction Co,* insulating hollow 
corners of 100 houses; T Ingleby,* land- 
scaping; Bird Construction ‘Co Ltd,* relay- 
ing of hardwood floors; Victoria Construc- 
tion & Mfg Co,* insulating corners of 
houses. Prince Albert Sask: Stewart Elec- 
tric,* installation of heaters. Regina Sask: 
Victoria Construction Co, insulating & 


raising or lowering the beam of 300 houses. 
Saskatoon Sask: Saskatoon Plumbing & 
Heating,* installation of furnace coils; 
Piggott Construction Co,* provision of fill; 


Saskatoon Plumbing & Heating -Co,* 


installation of iron furnace coils; Shoquist 
Construction Ltd,* installation of front 
porch rails; Shoquist Coustruction Jtd,* 
installation of porch rails & doors; H 
Wells,* painting. Swift Current Sask: 
Kruse Painting Co,* exterior painting of 
63 houses. Weyburn Sask: Victoria Con- 
struction Co, relaying of 30 basement floors. 
Calder Alta: P Janiten, Delton Green- 
houses,* landscaping. Calgary Alta: B H 
Sands & Son, painting; Fred Deeves & 
Sons Ltd, installation of thermostats. 
Edmonton Alta: D Cameron,* painting. 
Lethbridge Alta: R W Anderson,* instal- 
lation of thermostats; Charles Arkinstall.* 
exterior painting. Ponoka Alta: P. Janiten,* 
landscaping. Vancouver BC: Southill Land- 
scapers,* landscaping; Southill Land- 
scapers,* landscaping; George W Mere- 
dith,* construction of house sidewalks & 
steps; McKinnon Contracting Co Ltd,* 
construction of concrete block walls, fence 
& gate; McKinnon Contracting Co Ltd,* 
construction of concrete walls; McKinnon 
Contracting Co Ltd,* construction of con- 
crete walls; Monarch Construction Co 
Ltd,* maintenance of roads, lanes & drains; 
Monarch Construction Co Ltd* lowering 
water connections. 


, Defence Construction Limited 


Chatham N B: Scotia Sprinklers Ltd, 
installation of water pumping equipment & 
construction of water storage facilities; 
Horton Steel Works Ltd, erection of storage 
tanks. Bagotville P Q: R E Stewart Con- 
struction Corporation, erection of central 
heating plant; Horton Steel Works Ltd, 
erection of storage tanks. Longue Pointe 
P Q: Charles Duranceau Ltée, paving 
areas B, H & J; Robinson Oil Burners Ltd, 
installation of oil burning equipment for 
500 HP boiler—Ordnance Depot. Quebec 
P Q: Frs Jobin Ine, erection of 17-vehicle 
garage. St Hubert P Q: Louis B Magil Co, 
erection of central heating plant; Williams 
Construction Co Ltd, erection of armco 
steelox bldg. St Johns P Q: Truscon Steel 
Co Ltd, reinforced steel for mess & barrack 
block; Truscon Steel Co Ltd, structural 
steel for mess. Camp Borden Ont: Do- 
minion Structural Steel Ltd, reinforced 


‘steel for barrack block; Dominion Struc- 
tural Steel Ltd, reinforced steel for barrack 
block. Leitrim Ont: Universal Electric, 
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completion of RCCS wireless station. Long 
Branch Ont: Canadian National Railways,* 
railway siding. Midland Ont: London Steel 
Construction Co Ltd, structural steel & 
long span joists for armoury. Owen Sound 
Ont: London Steel Construction Co Ltd, 
structural steel for armoury. Picton Ont: 
Sarnia Bridge Co, bar joists for barrack 
block & mess; Dominion Structural Steel 
Ltd, reinforced steel for barrack blocks & 
mess; Leeds Bridge & Iron Works, struc- 
tural steel for barrack block & mess. Point 
Petre & Picton Ont: H J McFarland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, rehabilitation of roads. 
Rockcliffe Ont: Truscon Steel Co Ltd, re- 
inforced steel for unit supply bldg-& fire 
hall; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, structural 
steel for fire hall. Uplands Ont: Foundation 
Co of Canada, construction of concrete 
arch hangar, storage & garage bldg, steam 
power plant, cafeteria bldg, etc; E Leonard 
& Sons Ltd,* installation of two high pres- 
sure boilers. Churchill Man: Foundation Co 
of Canada, construction of rawinsonde 
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tower & hydrogen generator bldg. Gimli 
Man: Vulean Iron & Engineering Ltd, 
erection of bulk petroleum storage tanks. 
MacDonald Man: Horton Steel Works Ltd, 
erection of bulk petroleum storage tanks. 
Rivers Man: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, 
reinforced steel bars for gun testing stop 
butt & unit supply bldg. Shilo Man: Do- 
minion Bridge Co Ltd, structural steel for 
2 barrack blocks & central heating plant; 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, erection of 
central heating plant; Maple Leaf Con- 
struction Ltd, asphaltic treatment of roads 
& parade squares. Winnipeg Man: Sim- 
mons Construction Co, construction of par- 
ade square, Ft Osborne barracks; Dominion 


Bridge Co Ltd, reinforced steel for hangars. 
Regina Sask: Wilson Bros Construction Co, 
asphalt paving at armoury. Saskatoon 
Sask: Sparling-Davis Co Ltd, erection of 
storage tanks. Wainwright Alta: Steel 
Crafts (Alberta) Ltd, erection of fuel stor- 
age tanks; Don Chennels, paving. Fort 
Nelson B C: International Water Supply 
Ltd, construction of permanent water well. 
Salmon Arm B C: Kenyon & Co Ltd, con- 
struction of standard small drill hall. 
Victoria B C: Deeks McBride Ltd, rein- 
forced steel for barracks; Western Bridge & 
Steel Fabricators Ltd, structural steel for 
barrack block & mess; Luney & Robinson, 
erection of concrete block bldg. 


Defence Production Limited 


Goose Bay Labdr: S Butler, interior & 
exterior painting of bldgs, RCAF station. 
Summerside P E I: M F Schurman Co 
Ltd, permanent sub-floor replacement, bldg 
No 48, RCAF station. Dartmouth N S: 
Fundy Construction Co Ltd, exterior 
sheathing of hangar, RCN air station. 
Greenwood N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, 
repairs to hangar & garage doors, RCAF 
station. St Johns P Q: Delphis Cote Ltd, 
roof repairs to bldgs, RCAF station. West- 
mount P Q: Eastern Plumbing & Heating 
Ltd, removal of existing boilers, & installa- 
tion of new boilers, Royal Montreal Regi- 
ment. Aylmer Ont: Elgin Construction Co 
Ltd, permanent sub-floor replacement of 
kitchen & service wing, Bldg No 8, RCAF 
_ station. Downsview Ont: George W Porter 
Construction Co Ltd, repairs to runway, 
RCAF station. Rockcliffe Ont: O’Learys 
Ltd, repair to roads & parking areas, RCAF 
station; Shore & Horwitz, permanent sub- 
floor replacement of bldgs, RCAF station. 
Gimli Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, 
repair to roads, RCAF station. MacDonald 
Man: T J Pounder & Co Lid, repair to 
roads, RCAF station; H G Hay Decorating 
Co, exterior painting of existing bldgs, 
RCAF station. Portage la Prairie Man: 


(July report) 


T J Pounder & Co Ltd, repairs to roads, 
RCAF station. Winnipeg Man: Vulean 
Tron & Engineering Ltd, replacement of 
catwalks in boiler rooms, RCAF station; 
Weston Builders Specialties Ltd, interior 
painting of airmen’s mess, hangar & drill 
hall. Moose Jaw Sask: Yarnton Decorating 
Co Ltd, exterior painting of existing bldgs, 
RCAF station. Saskatoon Sask: Thode 
Construction Ltd, repairs to roads & surface 
drainage, RCAF station. Calgary Alta: 
Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada 
Ltd, road repairs, No 10 repair depot, 
RCAF station. Claresholm Alta: General 
Construction Co (Alberta) Ltd, repairs to 
roads, RCAF station; Standard Gravel & 
Surfacing of Canada Ltd, repairs to run- 
ways, taxi strips, aprons & drainage, RCAF 
station. Penhold Alta: Walter McKenzie, 
exterior painting of existing bldgs, RCAF 
station. Ralston Alta: William Sigalet & 
Co Ltd, exterior painting of residences & 
suites. Suffield Alta: Seaboard Advertising 
Co Ltd, interior painting of laboratory 
bldgs; Rogers Sheet Metal & Roofing Ltd, 
re-roofing of bldgs, compound area, Experi- 
mental Station. Prince Rupert B C: Sea- 
board Advertising Co Ltd, interior & ex- 
terior painting, HMCS “Chatham”. 


National Harbours Board 


Saint John Harbour N B: Saint John 
Dredging Co Ltd, dredging deep water 
berths. Montreal Harbour P Q: Gunite & 
Waterproofing Ltd, patching surface of 
piers, Jacques Cartier Bridge; Spino Con- 
struction Ltd, extension of water supply 


system, Sutherland Pier & sections 46 to 
49; Charles Duranceau Ltd, construction of 
exit ramp, shed 19; E C Scrivens & Co Ltd, 
renewing pitch & gravel roofing & flashings, 
cold storage bldg, section 23. 


Department of Public Works 


Bonavista Nfld: North Shore Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, breakwater improvements. 
Twillingate Nfld: Chester Dawe Ltd, wharf 
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reconstruction. Charlottetown P E I: MF 
Schurman Co Ltd, construction of science 
service laboratory. Main-a-diew N S: A J 


one 
5 Fe 


Campbell, J A Campbell, Alex J MclIsaac & 
Frederick A Campbell, breakwater repairs. 
Port Bickerton N S: Diamond Construction 
Co jitd* dredging. Little Cape N B: 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd,* dredging. 
Aurigny P Q: Les Entreprises de l'Est 
Ltee, breakwater replacement. Buckingham 
P Q: Dagenais & Major Construction Co 
Ltd, addition & alterations, public bldg. 
Montreal (Westmount) P Q: E A Robinson 
Oil Burners Ltd, installation of oil burning 
system in heating plant, War Assets Bldg. 
Pabos.Mills (Anse aux Canards) P Q: 
James S Watt, construction of breakwater. 
Rimouskt P Q: Marine Industries Ltd,* 
dredging. Riviere au Renard P Q: Irenee 
Verreault,* dredging. Ruisseau Leblanc 
P Q: Bert Dimock, wharf reconstruction. 
Sherbrooke P Q: Henri Royer Inc, comple- 
tion of plumbing work in public bldg. 
Burlington Ont: McNamara Construction 
Co Ltd, repairs to breakwater. London Ont: 
Sunnybrook Nurseries,* landscape planting 


at mental infirmary of Westminster Hospi- 
tal; Francis Hankin & Co Ltd, installation 
of incinerator in central heating plant of 
Westminster Hospital. Ottawa Ont: L 
Gendron & Fils, alterations to heating sys- 
tem of the old supreme court bldg; Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Co of Canada Ltd, installa- 
tion of sprinkler & alarm systems, Science 
Service Bldg, Central Experimental Farm; 
Modern Forge Reg’d, erection of wrought 
iron fencing at 24 Sussex St. Port Arthur 
Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements (repairs to rubble 
mound). Prescott Ont: Theode Robidoux,* 
dredging. Toronto Ont: Redfern Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of postal 
station “Q”. Regina Sask: Waterman- 
Waterbury Mfg Co Ltd, installation of oil 
burning system in central heating plant, 
RCMP barracks. Crofton B C: William 
Prendergast, wharf replacement. Hsperanza 
B C: Findlay-White Construction Co Ltd, 
reconstruction of landing float, trestle ap- 
proach & gangway. 


Department of Resources and; Development 


Adelaide Island Ont: George C. Brayton, 
construction of wharf. Cedar Island Ont: 
A F Simpson, construction of wharf. Riding 
Mountain National Park Man: Benjamin 


Rosenblat & Edward Rosenblat, road con- 
struction. Meanook Alia: S H Parsons, 
erection of magnetic observatory & 3-car 
garage. 


Department of Transport 


Greenwood N S: Municipal Spraying & 


‘Contracting Ltd, additional airport devel- 


opment. Moncton N B: Moncton Plumbing 
& Supply Co Ltd, installation of heating 
& plumbing in Clarke-Ruse hangar. La 
Tuque P Q: H J O’Connell Ltd, construc- 
tion of hardsurface runway. Downsville 
(Toronto) Ont: H J McFarland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of concrete 
runway. Lamb Island Ont: Elis Anderson, 
construction of lightkeeper’s bungalow. 
Muskoka Ont: Warren Bituminous Paving 
Co Ltd, construction of hardsurface run- 
way. Pelee Passage Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt 
Ltd, repairs to pier. Gimli Man: Tomlin- 


son Construction Co Ltd, additional airport 
development. MacDonald Man: Nelson 
River Construction Ltd, extension to run- 
way. Winnipeg Man: Commonwealth Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of concrete 
parking area. Moose Jaw Sask: W C Wells 
Construction Co Ltd, additional airport 
development. Lethbridge Alta: Fort Con- 
struction Co Ltd, additional airport drain- 
age. Comox B C: Dawson, Wade & Co 
Ltd, extension of runway. Vancouver BC: 
Campbell Bennett Ltd, additional airport 
development. Fort Smith N W T: Yukon 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of staff 
dwellings, generator bldg, etc. 
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Federal and Provincial Authorities 
Confer on Labour Law Administration 


Officers from the federal and eight provincial Departments of Labour 
discuss the problems arising out of. the administration of labour laws 


Problems arising out of the administra- 
tion of labour laws were discussed by 
officers of the Federal and eight Provincial 
Departments of Labour at the tenth annual 
three-day conference of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Administrators of Labour Legis- 
lation in the Legislative Building, Victoria, 
September 10-12. 

The conference was opened with an 
address by the Hon. Capt. J. H. Cates, 
Minister of Labour of British Columbia. 
As in the past, each Department of Labour 
through its deputy minister or other senior 
official reported at the opening session on 
legislative and administrative developments 
during the year. 

In view of the need for increasing the 
supply of skilled tradesmen to meet the 
demands of Canada’s defence program, one 
day of the conference was devoted to a 
study of ways of improving existing 
methods of training apprentices. The need 
for greater co-operation between the home, 
the school, employers and governments in 
the selection and training of boys entering 
the skilled trades was stressed. Greater 
flexibility in the administration of the 
various Apprenticeship Acts was also con- 
sidered desirable. Other sessions of the 
conference dealt with safety codes of the 
Canadian Standards Association, govern- 
ment labour publications, and minimum 
wages and industrial standards. 


Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, Associate Director 
of the Bureau of Labour Standards of the 
United States Department of Labour, and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the International 
Association of Governmental Labour Offi- 
cials of the United States and Canada, was 
the speaker at the annual dinner meeting 
under the chairmanship of the Hon. Captain 
Cates. Mrs. Beyer spoke briefly of the 
origin of labour-management co-operation 
in industry in Canada and commended the 
work of the federal Department of Labour 
in promoting such co-operation, as evi- 
denced by the large number of labour- 
management production committees in 
existence at the present time. The speaker 
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emphasized the important work being 
carried on by the International Labour 
Organization in furthering international 
co-operation to improve the lot of the 
worker. The reason for the survival of the 
ILO through two world wars, Mrs. Beyer 
stated, “was because it represented manage- 
ment, labour and government, and not just 
simply government”. She also referred to 
the work of the U.S. Bureau of Labour 
Standards through its annual National 
Conference on Labour Legislation, and of 
the IAGLO, in bringing about closer 
co-operation between the federal and state 
Departments of Labour. 

In addition to Mrs. Beyer, two repre- 
sentatives of the International Association 
of Governmental Labour Officials, which 
met in Seattle the week before, attended 
the conference—Ben T. Huiet, Com- 
missioner of Labour, Georgia, and John 
B. Georges, Commissioner of Labour, 
Wyoming. At the opening session, Com- 
missioner Huiet extended to the Associa- 
tion the greetings of the IAGLO. 

The following federal and_ provincial 
representatives attended the conference :— 

Federal: H. J. Walker, Editor, the 
Lasour Gazette; P. R. Parent, Chief 
Administrative Officer; C. R. Ford, Super- 
visor of Technical Training; G. G. Black- 
burn, Director of Information; Col. H. 8. 
Relph, Chief Claims Officer, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission; V. Johnston, 
Economics and Research Branch; Evelyn 
Best, Legislation Branch; G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Vancouver; 
and William McKinstry, Regional Super- 
intendent, National Employment Service, 
Vancouver. 

Alberta: K. A. Pugh, Chairman, Board 
of Industrial Relations; and H. E. 
Bendickson, Secretary, Board of Industrial 
Relations. 

British Columbia: Hon. Capt. J. H. 
Cates, Minister of Labour; James Thomson, 
Deputy Minister of Labour; B. W. Dysart, 
Chief Administrative Officer; G. A. Little, 
Supervisor, Vancouver Office, Department 


of Labour; A. B. Clark, Regional Super- 
visor; Hamilton Crisford, Director of 
Apprenticeship; R. D. Lemmax, Chief 
Inspector of Factories; A. H. Jones, G. H. 
O’Neill, R. MacDonald, Inspectors; Col. 
D’Arcy J. Baldwin, Chairman, Labour 
Relations Board; Col. M. F. Macintosh, 
H. Strange, members, Labour Relations 
Board; B. H. E. Goult, Chief Executive 
Officer, Conciliation Branch; Adam Bell, 
Chairman, Workmen’s Compensation 
Board; and Arthur Francis, Chief Safety 
Inspector, Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

Manitoba: W. Elliott Wilson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; and James Aiken, 
Director of Apprenticeship. 

New Brunswick: Hon. S. E. Mooers, 
Minister of Labour; and N. D. Cochrane, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Nova Scotia: R. E. Anderson, Chief 
Administrative Officer, Department of 
Labour;; R. H. MacCuish, Director of 


and Prof. S. J. Montgomery, 
under Engine Oper- 


Training; 
Inspector-Examiner 
ators’ Act. 

Ontario: J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister 
of Labour; and F. W. Ehmke, Senior 
Inspector, Department of Labour. 

Quebec: Donat Quimper, Associate 
Deputy Minister of Labour; Gabriel 
Rousseau, Technical Adviser on Appren- 
ticeship; and W. Beaulac, Director, Labour 
Inspection Service. 

Saskatchewan: Hon. C. C. Williams, 
Minister of lLabour;’ J. H. Williams, 
Director, Wages and Hours Branch; and 
J. S. Dornan, Director of Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualifications. 

The officers of the CAALL for 1951-52 
are: Past President, W. Elliott Wilson, 
Manitoba; President, N. D. Cochrane, New 
Brunswick; 1st Vice-President, J. B. 
Metzler, Ontario; 2nd Vice-President, K. A. 
Pugh, Alberta; Secretary-Treasurer, Evelyn 
Best, Department of Labour of Canada. 


labour Legislation in New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island in 1951 


Workmen's compensation, collective bargaining rights for municipal 
employees and rent contro! dealt with by N.B. and P.E.I. legislatures 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


The New Brunswick Legislature, in ses- 
sion from March 6 to May 1, made changes 
in workmen’s compensation and labour 
relations laws. From January 1, 1952, the 
maximum earnings on which compensation 
is based will be $3,000 per year. The 
Labour Relations Act was amended to per- 
mit municipal governments to bring their 
employees under the Act. Following the 
lead of the Nova Scotia Government, the 
Province passed a law giving municipalities 
power to impose rent control. The work 
of revising and consolidating the Public 
Statutes was continued. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

Amendments made to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act increased the maximum 
annual earnings on which compensation is 
computed from $2,500 to $3,000. Another 
amendment increased the amount payable 
for burial expenses from $150 to $200. 
These two changes will take effect on 
January 1, 1952. 


Labour Relations 


Two amendments to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 1949, permit a municipality, by 
resolution, to bring any group of its em- 
ployees under the Act, and prohibit any 
attempt to influence the manner in which 
an employee votes in a representation vote 
or any other vote conducted by the Labour 
Relations Board. 

A new sub-section states that the council 
of a city, town, incorporated village or 
county may, by resolution, declare that the 
municipal corporation is an employer within 
the meaning of the Act with respect to any 
group of its employees, whereupon. it will 
become such an employer and continue so 
until the resolution is rescinded. A second 
new sub-section makes it an “unfair labour 
practice” for any person to seek to influence 
an employee’s vote by intimidation, by 
coercion, or by giving or offering to give 
money or any other valuable consideration 
in any vote taken under the Act. 
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Rent Control 


An Act, passed on May 1, provided for 
municipal control of rents after July 1. 
The council of any city, town, incorporated 
village or county was empowered to make 
by-laws regulating maximum rentals, and 
to appoint an officer known as the Rental 
Authority, to be responsible for regulating 
rentals under the by-laws, and a Rental 
Appeal Board of not more than three per- 
sons. All rents were frozen at their level 
of April 30 until July 1. 


In order to increase a rental after this 
date, unless the by-laws allow for express 
agreement between landlord and tenant, 
the landlord is required ‘to apply for and 
receive written permission from the Rental 
Authority. Appeal from a decision of the 
Rental Authority may be made by any 
landlord or tenant to the Rental Appeal 
Board, whose decision will then take effect. 
The Municipal Rent Control Act is to 
expire on April 30, 1952. 


Revision of Statutes 


The revision and consolidation of the 
Public Statutes which was begun last year 
was continued in 1951. Among the large 
number of revised statutes which received 
the approval of the Legislature were several 
labour laws, including the Apprenticeship 
Act, the Trades Examination Act, the Vo- 
pational Education Act, the Mechanics’ 
Lien Act, the Woodsmen’s Lien Act, and 
the Scalers Act. Also revised were the 
Children’s Protection Act, the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act and the School Attendance 
Act. No important changes were made in 
any of these statutes. An amendment to 
the section of the Mothers’ Allowances Act 
empowers the lJLieutenant-Governor in 
Council to define the term “permanent 
total disability” as used in the Act with 
reference to either parent of a child for 
whose maintenance an allowance is paid. 
Provision is also made for the payment of 
the allowance in special circumstances to 
a suitable person other than the applicant. 
The new Act will be proclaimed in effect. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


The, only labour legislation passed by 
the Prince Edward Island Legislature at 
its 1951 session from March 6 to March 31 
were the fairly extensive amendments to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. These 
amendments increase the benefits payable 
and bring more workers under the Act. 


' An Act giving the municipalities power 
to take over rent control was also passed. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Several important amendments were 
made to extend the protection given to 
workers by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Benefits in fatal cases and cases of 
total disability were increased, the waiting 
period which must elapse before compen- 
sation may be paid was reduced, three 
new diseases were added to the list of 
those for which compensation is payable, 
and several new industries were brought 
under the Act. 

The maximum expenses which will be 
paid to cover the cost of burial of a work- 
man were increased from $100 to $150, the 
amount payable in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba and British Columbia. 
Where death occurs, the monthly benefit 
payable to a widow or invalid widower 
will now be $50 instead of $40, and the 
additional benefit of $10 a month payable 
to each child under 16 years was increased 
to $12.50. Fifty dollars a month is the 
compensation payable to a widow in six 
other provinces. The monthly allowance 
to a child varies from province to province, 
ranging from $10 to $20. 


By a further amendment, the total 
monthly compensation payable in death 
cases, exclusive of burial expenses, may 
not be more than 75 per cent of the work- 
man’s average earnings. The maximum 
amount allowed was formerly 6674 per cent 
of average earnings. 


A higher minimum payment was pro- 
vided for in cases of total disability, either 
temporary or permanent, which is compens- 
able at the rate of 66%4 per cent of the 
workman’s average earnings. The minimum 
was increased from $12.50 to $15 per week 
unless the workman’s earnings are less than 
$15, in which case he receives the full 
amount of his earnings. 

Under each provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, a fixed period must elapse 
before compensation becomes payable. In 
Prince Edward Island, this “waiting period”, 
which since the Act was passed in 1949 has 
been seven days, was reduced to four days, 
the same period as in New Brunswick. No 
compensation is payable for an injury 
which disables a workman for four days or 
less. If he is disabled longer than four 
days, he receives compensation from the 
date of the injury. 

Another change has to do with the sec- 
tion of the Act which provides that, while 
a workman is not entitled to compensation 
where the injury is attributable solely to 
his serious and wilful misconduct, an ex- 
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ception may be made in these circum- 
stances if the injury results in death or 
serious and permanent disablement. The 
amendment struck out the words “and 
permanent”, thus enabling compensation to 
be paid in eases of serious injury whether or 
not such injury is permanent. The wording 
of the Prince Edward Island Act is now 
like those of Alberta, Ontario and Quebec. 
In most of the other Acts the exception is 
made in cases of death or serious and 
permanent disablement. 

Three new diseases, bursitis, infected 
blisters and undulant fever, were added to 
the schedule of occupational diseases for 
which compensation is payable. Bursitis 
and infected blisters are compensable if 
they are contracted from any process in- 
volving continuous rubbing, pressure or 
vibration, and compensation will be paid 
for undulant fever (brucellosis) contracted 
from exposure to infected material such as 
in meat packing plants. 

Several new classes of workers were 
brought under the Act. The coverage of 
the Act was extended to employers and 
workmen engaged in oil, fuel and gasoline 
plants, or in handling and distributing farm 
and road machinery and to produce dealers 
and their employees. Learners who are 
training or engaged in probationary work 
for positions required in the operation of 
railway trains were also brought under the 
Act. In 1950 and 1951 learners were brought 
under the Manitoba and Saskatchewan Acts 
following a decision of the Manitoba 
Appeal Court by which the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board was prohibited from 
awarding compensation to an _ injured 
student trainman (L.G. 1950, p. 898 and 
p. 1569). 


A minor change was made to the list of 
persons excluded from the operation of the 
Act. Only those members of the family 
of the employer who are under 17 years of 
age are now outside the Act instead of all 
members of the family regardless of age, 
as before. This provision is, however, sub- 
ject to the Board’s power to include and 
exclude industries. 

A further amendment provides that in 
computing the pay-roll on which the em- 
ployer’s assessment is levied the maximum 
salary or wages of an officer or workman 
which may be included is $2,500. 

Finally, the Act now provides that if an 
employer unlawfully employs a child under 
15 years of age and a claim for injury to 
such child is made, the Board may exclude 
the industry from the class in which it was 
included and the employer will be indi- 
vidually liable to pay the compensation. 


Rent Control 


As in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island passed legislation to 
give municipalities power to impose rent 
control. 

The Housing and Rentals Act empowers 
municipal councils to pass by-laws for the 
regulation of maximum rentals for housing 
accommodation. A by-law must stipulate 
that rentals in effect on May 31, 1951, may 
not be increased except by agreement be- 
tween landlord and tenant or with the 
approval of the person appointed as rental 
authority under the by-law. 

Decisions of the rental authority may be 
appealed to a Judge of a County Court who 
is authorized to make any order which the 
rental authority is empowered to make. 


Recent Regulations, 


Dominion and Provincial 


Regulations issued governing payment of supplementary allowances to 
unemployable veterans receiving a war pension. In British Columbia, 
steel fabrication designated as a trade under the Apprenticeship Act 


Under federal legislation, regulations were issued governing the payment of supple- 


mentary allowances to unemployable veterans 


receiving a war pension. The Minister of 


Labour has made an Order exempting certain classes of persons from the requirement to 


obtain and carry a seaman’s card. 


In British Columbia, steel fabrication wa 
ship Act. New regulations under the Ontari 


s designated as a trade under the Apprentice- 
o Public Health Act governing work camps 


require employers to provide better accommodation and to observe stricter standards of 


sanitation. 
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DOMINION 


Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1951 


Unemployability Supplement Regulations 


Regulations were issued under P.C, 3510, 
gazetted July 25, governing the payment 
of financial assistance to unemployable 
yelorans who are receiving pensions under 
the Pension Act for a disability which con- 
tributes to their unemployability. Under 
the Appropriation Act, No, 4, passed at 
the 1951 session of Parliament, a sum of 
two million dollars was set aside for the 
purpose, 


The regulations provide for the setting 
up of District Unemployability Supplement 
Committees in districts to be prescribed by 
the Minister of Veterans Affairs. A Head 
Office Committee will be appointed to 
supervise the administration of the regula- 
tions in the districts and to hear and ad- 
judicate upon appeals from awards made 
by District Committees. 

A married veteran or a widowed veteran 
with children who receives a pension for a 
disubility of 45 per cent or more is eligible 
for an unemployability supplement of $40 
“month, A single veteran who is receiving 
a pension for a disability of 35 per cent or 
more is eligible for a supplement of $20 
a month, The unemployability of a veteran 
will be determined by the Distriet Gom- 
mittee by considering the disabilities for 
which he is pensioned, together with any 
other physical or mental disability from 
which he may be suffering, in relation to 
the possibilities of employment in the 
locality in which he resides. 

Supplements will not be paid to a veteran 
for any period before the date of receipt 
of his application unless the application 
wis received before August 81, 1951, in 
which case the pension may be paid from 
June 1, 1051, 


Canada Shipping Act 


Amendments were made to the by-laws 
of the pilotage districts of Caraquet, N.B., 
and Sydney, N.S., by Orders in Council 
P.C, 38811 and P.C, 4287, gazetted August 8 
and September 12, respectively, 

The fee for embarking and disembarking 
the pilot by pilot boat in the Caraquet 
district was increased from $3 to $5, and 
in the Sydney district the pilotage dues 
are now subject to a surcharge of 74 per 
cent, 
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Emergency Powers Act 


Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations 


Six classes of workers employed on cer- 
tain small craft in emergency work or in 
casual employment were exempted from 
the Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regula- 
tions by Order of the Minister of Labour 
made on July 31 and gazetted on September 
12. The regulations require seamen em- 
ployed on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River to hold a seaman’s card in order.to 
take or continue in employment (L.G. 
1951, p. 837). 


The classes exempted are as follows: (1) 
persons employed on fishing vessels which 
do not pass through a canal or lock; (2) 
police officers operating harbour patrol 
boats and crews of harbour fire-fighting 
boats; (3) labourers employed on a casual 
basis for salvage operations; (4) casual 
workers in dredging operations, except 
those employed on dredges, towboats or 
scows operating in or passing through a 
canal or lock; (5) persons engaged in 
transporting or handling pulpwood or logs 
or in the construction and maintenance of 
pulpwood and log storages or booms, and 
operators of work boats exclusively engaged 
in these operations in storage areas or in 
salvaging pulpwood and logs from shore 
areas and (6) casual employees in emer- 
gency repair work on ships who cannot 
obtain a seaman’s card without unduly 
delaying the ship’s sailing. In the latter 
case, the ship’s master must make an entry 
in the log and notify in writing the Execu- 
tive Director of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission at Ottawa setting out 
the nature of the repair and the name, 
occupation and residence of the person in 
question and the duration of his employ- 
ment on the ship. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Trade Schools Regulation Act 


The regulations covering all trade schools 
under the Act were amended with respect 
to students’ registration fees and to the 
amount of security required from an oper- 
ator of a trade school who has defaulted 
in the performance of his contract. The 
amendments were approved by O.C. 986-51 
and gazetted July 14, 


The registration fee is doubled and is 
now $100 for one course and $20 for each 
additional course. Total fees for regis- 
tration, however, continue to be limited to 
a maximum of $250. If the operator of a 
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trade school wishes to increase or decrease 
the number of courses authorized in his 
licence, he must forward his licence to the 
Minister of Industries and Labour for alter- 
ation and approval together with whatever 
additional fees are required. 

The security which must be provided by 
the operator of a school for the perform- 
ance of contracts is $1,000 in the form of a 
bond of a bonding company authorized to 
do business in Alberta. The Minister may 
call upon the bonding company to make 
good any fees which the operator of the 
school has failed to repay. A new sub- 
section authorizes the Minister to cancel 
the registration of an operator of a trade 
school who hag defaulted in the perform- 
ance of his contract and forfeited the guar- 
antee bond. If such an operator desires to 
be re-registered, he is required to deposit 
a $2,000 bond. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship Act 


By an Order in Council of September 5, 
gazetted September 6, the trade of “steel 
fabrication, including welding, fitting, rivet- 
ing, drilling, pressing, and rolling on custom- 
made articles and supplies but excluding 
production-line or assembly-line manufac- 
ture for resale” was added to the list of 
trades designated in Schedule A of the Act 
as trades in which contracts of apprentice- 
ship may be made. 


Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act 


Amendments to the general regulations 
under the Mothers’ Allowances Act were 
made August 16 and gazetted September 1. 
Foster mothers of orphan children are to 
receive additional benefits similar to those 
paid to actual mothers, including the 
monthly cost of fuel, and in case of need, 
an extra sum up to $20 a month. In line 
with a 1951 amendment to the Act, the 
regulations now provide for the payment 
of an allowance to a mother who has 
divorced the father of her children and has 
been given custody of them, if no provision 
has been made for the maintenance of the 
children or if the father has failed to carry 
out his obligations and has not been heard 
of for at least one year. A new form of 
application for an allowance is set out for 
the use of such mothers, who must furnish 
proof of the divorce and give particulars 


of the provision made for the children in 


the judgment. 


Ontario Public Health Act 


New regulations, approved August 23 and 
gazetted September 8, prescribe in much 
greater detail the sanitary standards to be 
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observed in work camps. Such camps 
include lumbering camps, mining camps, 
railway construction works or other places 
where labour is employed in territory with- 
out municipal organization. 

The regulations now require a written 
notice to be sent to ‘the inspector before 
any camp which is intended to house five 
or more employees is opened. Previously, 
this requirement applied only to camps in 
which more than 15 workers were usually 
employed. 

The notice must state the employer’s 
name and address, the location of the camp 
and the means of access to it, the number 
of workers that the camp is designed to 
accommodate, and the nature and expected 
duration of the work to be carried on. 
Along with the above information, a plan 
of the camp must be submitted wherever 
15 or more workers are to be housed. The 
plan must show the location of the build- 
ings, the source of the water supply and 
the means of sewage disposal. A change 
in any of these particulars must also be 
reported to the inspector. 

Camps are to be located on well-drained 
ground, and at least 150 feet from any 
body of water, unless there is no suitable 
location available at this distance and the 
inspector considers that the proposed loca- 
tion will not cause pollution of the water. 
No stable or other building used for shel- 
tering animals is to be located within 
200 feet of a source of drinking-water 
supply, or of a cook-house or bunk-house, 
or so that there is drainage from it into the 
water supply. Every camp must be main- 
tained in a sanitary condition, and when- 
ever a camp is re-opened after being aban- 
doned or closed, the interior of every 
building must be treated with lime-wash 
or other suitable material. From May 1 to 
October 1 all buildings in the camp must 
be effectively screened against flies. 

With respect to accommodation and 
facilities, the new regulations state more 
precisely the duties of the employer of 
labour in a “standard camp” housing 15 or 
more workmen and make much greater 
demands on him for the maintenance of 
high standards of sanitation. The stand- 
ards regarding the construction of buildings 
and the construction and maintenance of 
sleeping accommodation have been greatly 
improved by a better arrangement and by 
the addition of new requirements. The 
regulations now set out in specific terms 
the facilities which must be provided for 
washing, bathing and laundering. Prev- 


iously, it was merely stipulated that such 
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facilities were to be provided to the satis- 
faction of the inspector. The provisions 
regarding a safe water supply, the prepara- 
tion, serving and storage of food and the 
washing of dishes are new. 

All buildings to be used for sleeping 
accommodation and feeding of employees 
must be weather-proof and have tight- 
fitting, smooth-surfaced floors and walls. 
The floors must be at least one foot above 
the ground level. Where the walls are 
made of logs, their interior surface must 
be peeled. A new requirement is that 
every building must have two direct exits 
to the outside as remote from each other 
as practicable. 


Bunk-houses must be built with roofs of 
tight-fitting lumber and walls at least seven 
feet high where single-tier beds are used, 
and eight feet high where double-tier beds 
are used. The windows must be located 
so that every part of the bunk-house has 
light and ventilation. They must equal in 
area not less than seven per cent of the 
floor area, and must open at least half- 
way. Where heaters are used, there must 
be one fresh-air duct with an inside open- 
ing of at least 60 square inches under each 
heater, and at least two air-outlets with an 
area of not less than three square inches 
for each bunk. 


Bunks must be separate, either single or 
double-tiered, at least 12 inches above the 
floor, and at least 18 inches apart unless 
they are placed lengthwise along the walls. 
Every bunk must be provided with 300 
cubic feet of air space. A locker or shelf 
must now be provided for each bunk. As 
previously, the employer is required to 
supply a sufficient quantity of clean mat- 
tresses and blankets. A new _ provision 
requires that a temperature of 65 degrees 
Fahrenheit be maintained in a bunk-house 
when it is occupied by employees. 


Washing, bathing and laundering accom- 
modation must include a separate wash- 
room directly accessible from the bunk- 
house, a separate heated room or building 
for bathing, and a separate heated room or 
building for laundering clothes. A constant 
supply of hot and cold water must be pro- 
vided. There must be at least one sink 
or wash-basin for every five bunks, one 
bathtub or shower, and one laundry tub 
for every 15 bunks. Common towels are 
not to be used. 


The employer is required to maintain a 
constant supply of safe water for drinking, 
cooking and dish-washing. When necessary, 
the water must be made safe by boiling, 
chlorination, or any other method approved 
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by the Director of Industrial Hygiene. 
Drinking-water must be kept in sanitary, 
covered containers equipped with a pour- 
ing faucet, and be poured directly into an 
individual drinking-container supplied for 
each employee. No person is to use a 
drinking-vessel in common. 

An employer must provide at least one 
dining-room and one kitchen separated by 
a door from any living quarters, and 
arranged so as to permit thorough cleaning. 
A kitchen or dining-room is not to be 
used for sleeping purposes, nor for any 
other purpose than the preparation, storing 
or serving of food. Wearing-apparel is not 
to be left in a kitchen or dining-room ex- 
cept in a separate cupboard or locker. All 
food must be protected from contamina- 
tion, and perishable food stored at a 
temperature not higher than 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

No chipped or cracked cup, glass or dish, 
or utensil in such condition as to prevent 
effective cleansing, is to be used. Utensils 
are to be washed in water at a temperature 
not lower than 110 degrees Fahrenheit con- 
taining a detergent solution capable of 
removing grease and food particles, and are 
to be sterilized in water at a temperature 
of not less than 170 degrees Fahrenheit for 
at least two minutes or in boiling water for 


at least 30 seconds, and are to be dried by - 


exposure to the air in open-mesh baskets. 


Other provisions lay down exact require- 
ments for the disposal of garbage and 
wastes and the provision, location and 
maintenance of toilets. Another section 
prescribes the requirements for leaving a 
camp in a sanitary condition before closing 
it, and requires the employer to notify the 
inspector in writing within 14 days after 
abandoning or closing the camp. This pro- 
vision applies to a camp of any size. 


Provision is made for the inspection of 
camps at any time. Where an inspector 
finds that an employer has not complied 
with the regulations, he must notify the 
employer in writing and send a copy of 
the notice to the Director. If any condi- 
tion dangerous to health exists, the in- 
spector may recommend to the Director 
the closing of the camp and, after receiving 
his written approval, may order the camp 
to be closed. If he finds the danger acute, 
he may order the immediate closing of the 
camp before notifying the Director. Within 
two days after issuing the closing order, the 
inspector must give written notice to the 
employer stating reasons for closing. The 
penalty for violation of these regulations 
is a fine of not less than $25 and not more 
than $200: 
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The regulations amend O. Reg. 14/44, 
certain sections of which are revoked. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 

Regulations governing the levy and col- 
lection of the hospitalization tax for 1952 
were issued under O.C. 1509/51, made 
August 13 and gazetted August 24. The 
regulations are substantially the same as 
those which were issued for the year 1951, 
the tax remaining at $10 for an adult and 
$5 for each dependent child, with a family 
maximum of $30. 

As previously, a pro-rated tax of 84 cents 
a month (42 cents for a dependant) may 


be paid for the remainder of the tax year 
by a person who completes the six months 
residence in the Province required by the 
Act. The regulations now provide that 
such a person may pay the tax on behalf 
of his dependants at the same time as he 
himself comes under the hospitalization 
scheme in a case where his dependants move 
to the Province between the date on which 
he became a resident and the date on 
which he completed his six months resi- 
dence requirement. The dependants will 
then become entitled to receive hospital 
services at the same time as the head of 
the family. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada allows appeal against injunction granted by 
B.C. Appeal Court restraining picketing of 3 restaurants in Vancouver 


Picketing by Vancouver restaurant 
employees’ union held not to be illegal 
—Union protected against injunction or 
action for damages by Section 3 of 
British Columbia Trade-unions Act. 


The Supreme Court of Canada on June 
27, 1951, allowed an appeal from a judgment 
of the British Columbia Court of Appeal 
in a case involving picketing of a chain of 
Vancouver restaurants by a restaurant em- 
ployees’ union. The British Columbia 
Court of Appeal had granted an injunction 
restraining Local 28 of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees International Union 
from picketing three units of Aristocratic 
Restaurants Ltd. and had awarded the 
employer costs and damages against the 
union for the loss suffered. (L.G. 1951, 
pearls) 

In a majority opinion in which five 
judges concurred, the Supreme Court of 
Canada held that the picketing carried on 
by the union was not illegal, allowed the 
appeal and restored the trial judgment 
originally delivered in the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia. The Chief Justice 
and’ Mr. Justice Locke dissented. 

The facts of the case are reviewed in 
the Supreme Court judgment. On Sep- 
tember 21, 1949, Local 28 was certified by 
the British Columbia Labour Relations 
Board as the bargaining authority for the 
employees of unit 5 of Aristocratic Res- 


taurants Ltd. When negotiations between 
the employer and the bargaining authority 
failed to bring about a collective agree- 
ment, a Board of Conciliation was 
appointed under the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, but it failed to recon- 
cile the parties. The points of difference 
concerned wage rates and the union shop. 
The majority report of the Board was 
accepted by the employer but not by the 
union. It was not submitted to the em- 
ployees for acceptance or rejection, and a 
strike vote was not taken. In May, 1950, 
three months after the Board had issued 
its report, agents of the union picketed 
three restaurants, unit 5, for which the 
union was the certified bargaining auth- 
ority, and also units 6 and 7. At this time 
no employee in any of these units was a 
member of the union. Two men paraded 
in front of each of these three restaurants, 
earrying large placards which stated: 
“Aristocratie Restaurants have no 
union agreement with Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees International 
Union, Local 28, affiliated with Van- 
couver and New Westminster Trades 
and Labour Council’. 


Of the five judges who concurred in the 
majority opinion, Mr. Justice Estey and 
Mr. Justice Kerwin submitted their reasons 
jointly; Mr. Justice Rand, Mr. Justice 
Kellock and Mr. Justice Cartwright gave 
separate reasons. 
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Four questions were dealt with in each 
of the reasons for decision: first, was) the 
picketing in question conduct. which con- 
stitutes an offence under Section 501 of 
the Criminal Code; second, did it amount 
in law to a public nuisance; third, was the 
union absolved from civil liability by Sec- 
tion 3 of the Trade-unions Act; fourth, was 
the picketing prohibited by the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act? 


Section 501 of the Criminal Code pro- 
vides penalties against intimidation. Every- 
one is guilty of an offence who 

wrongfully and without lawful authority, 

with a view to compel any other person to 

abstain from doing anything which he hag 

a lawful right to do or to do anything from 

which he has a lawful right to abstain, 


(f) besets or watches the house or other 
place where such other person resides or 
works or carries on business or happens 
to be, 

This is qualified by clause (g) which 
states that:— 

_ (g) Attending at or near or approach- 

ing to such house or other place as afore- 

said in order merely to obtain or com- 
municate information shall not be deemed 

a watching or besetting within the meaning 

of this section. 

None of the judges found that the con- 
duct of the picketers constituted a wrong- 
ful watching and besetting within the 
meaning of Section 501 (f). 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Kellock, 

the conduct here in question falls squarely 

within the provisions of paragraph (q) 

.... Accordingly, it is not necessary to 

eonsider the question as to whether a 

breach of s, 501 could form the basis for 

a civil suit. 

Regarding the second question, whether 
the picketing constituted a nuisance at 
common law, the conclusion was that there 
had been no nuisance of a public nature, 
no damage to property, trespass, unlawful 
assembly or other illegal action. The ac- 
tions of the union’s agents at no time 
impeded traffic or interfered with the free 
and usual use of the highway in such man- 
ner as would constitute a public nuisance. 
The only damage suffered by the company 
was the direct result of the conveyance of 
the information on the placards. In Mr. 
Justice Rand’s words, “What was attempted 
was to persuade rationally rather than to 
coerce by insolence”. To persuade and 
compel by the communication of informa- 
tion was termed by him “a normal incident 
of industrial competition,” and the annoy- 
ance to the company, “would be the 
resentment felt almost at any act in the 
competitive conflict by the person whose 
interest is assailed,” 
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Next, the Trade-unions Act of British 
Columbia was considered. Section 3 ab- 
solves every person from liability for 

communicating to any workman, artisan, 
labourer, employee, or person facts re- 
specting ... employment ... by or with 
any employer or consumer or distributor 
of the products of labour or the purchase 
of such products, or for persuading or 
endeavouring to persuade by fair or 
reasonable argument, without unlawful 
threats, intimidation, or other unlawful 
acts, such last-mentioned workman .. . or 
person . to refuse to become the em- 
ployee or customer of any such employer, 
producer, consumer, distributor of the 
products of labour. 

It was held that the picketing in this 
case had been the communicating of facts 
respecting employment, unaccompanied by 
unlawful acts. Accordingly, by Section 3 
the union was absolved from civil liability 
for any damages resulting to the employer 
from the picketing. The opinion of the 
British Columbia Appeal Court that this 
section afforded immunity to such action 
only “at the expiration of any existing 
contract,” that “person” might not be inter- 
preted to mean the public at large, and that 
the term “persuading” could not cover the 
action of an organized labour patrol, was 
not accepted. 

In regard to the fourth question, the 
Court decided that the conduct of the 
picketers was not in violation of the In- 
dustrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 
It was affirmed that under the Act the 
union at the time of the picketing still 
retained exclusive right to negotiate with 
respect to the conclusion of a collective 
agreement or the regulation of relations 
between the employer and the employees 
of unit 5, even though at that time no 
employee was a member of the union, In 
addition, it was held that the fact that the 
employees of two of the restaurants pick- 
eted were not within the unit of employees 
for which the union was authorized to act 
did not affect the question, since the 
owner’s economic strength is derived from 
his total business, and it was against that 
that the influence of information was being 
exerted. 

Mr. Justice Kerwin and Mr. Justice Estey 
gave consideration to the opinion of Mr. 
Justice O'Halloran in the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal that picketing was illegal 
under Section 5 (1) of the Act, which 
prohibits a union, during working hours 
and at the employer’s place of employment, 
without the permission of the employer, 
from attempting to persuade an employee 
to join or not to join a labour organization, 
or under Section 6, which forbids the use 


of coercion or intimidation for the purpose 
of inducing any person to become or re- 
frain from becoming or to continue or to 
cease to be, a member of a labour organi- 
zation. Their Lordships held that any 
attempt to persuade had not been at the 
employer’s place of business, and that there 
was no coercion or intimidation, 

Mr. Justice O’Halloran had also held 
that the purpose of the Industrial Concilia- 
tion Act was to outlaw strikes until the 
machinery of compromise had been in- 
voked and exhausted, and that until a legal 
strike was in effect, any activity to inter- 
rupt business was phohibited by Section 
5 (2) of the Act:— 

5. (2) No labour organization and no 
person acting on behalf of a labour 
organization and no employee shall sup- 
port, encourage, condone or engage in any 
activity that is intended to restrict or 
limit production. 

The Supreme Court did not agree that 
this section applied to the activity in ques- 
tion in the case. The Court considered 
that, in a situation where the provisions of 
the Act for conciliation proceedings had 
been followed but the report of the concili- 
ation board had not been submitted to the 
employees nor a strike vote taken, it was 
not illegal for the union certified as the 
bargaining agent to resort to other peaceful 
and otherwise lawful means of persuading 
the employer to agree to their terms. 


It was contended on behalf of the com- 
pany that the picketing was an attempt to 
compel the employer to do something 
which was contrary to Section 16 (b) of 
the Act, which prohibits an employer from 
altering any term of employment until 
after the employees have voted on the 
report of the conciliation board, and seven 
days have elapsed after the vote has been 
reported to the Labour Relations Board. 
Mr. Justice Kellock pointed out, however, 
that clause (c) of Section 16 provides that 
the Labour Relations Board may make 
regulations permitting an employer affected 
by clause (b) to alter terms of employment, 
and that therefore it was not illegal for 


the union to take steps to induce the 
restaurant owner to apply for such permis- 
sion. The Court found nothing in the 
Act forbidding the union from appealing to 
the public. Mr. Justice Rand concluded :— 

There is nothing in the Act that touches 
these ancillary means of advancing the 
interests of either party ... If no vote 
is taken [on the report of the conciliation 
board], the parties subject to the Act are 
again in negotiation with all its legitimate 
modes of waging the contest, To imply a 
ban against any of them in that unsettled 
situation would tend to’ a stalemate and 
to force a strike vote, both against the 
policy of the statute. 

If, by further negotiation or through 
persuasion, an agreement were brought 
about, that policy would be promoted. 
Once the report of the conciliation board 
is submitted, the parties are restricted only 
by the conditions of strike and lockout 
and, in the absence of a vote or its dis- 
pensation or of an agreement, by the main- 
tenance of the existing terms of employ- 
ment; within that area all lawful steps are 
open. 

The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Locke, 
dissenting, would have continued the in- 
junction granted by the Court of Appeal 
and dismissed the appeal with costs, on the 
ground that the conduct of the picketers 
constituted a private nuisance under com- 
mon law, and that the Trade-unions Act 
did not authorize such conduct. 

While the statements contained on the 
placards carried by the pickets conveyed 
certain information “respecting employ- 
ment or hiring by the respondent” and 
the statements were true, to convey the 
information in the manner adopted is not, 
in my opinion, authorized by the statute. 
The language of the sections is not eapable 
of interpretation as meaning that such 
information might be conveyed in a man- 
ner which would be at common law a 
private nuisance, Very clear language 
indeed would be required to justify, any 
such invasion of the common law rights 
of employers and none such is to be found, 


in my judgment, in the Trade-unions Act. 

R. Williams et al. v. Aristocratic Res- 
taurants, Supreme Court of Canada, June 
CT ALO: ; 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory 


Committee Reports on State of Fund 


Sound position of Fund leads Committee to recommend reduction in the 


number of waiting days. 


In view of the sound position of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Committee, 
in its annual report to the Governor in 
Council, has recommended that the number 
of waiting days “could now be reduced by 
three.” 


Established under the provisions of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the Advisory 
Committee’s chief function is to keep a 
close watch on the financial condition of 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund and to 
report its findings each year. If the fund 
is found to be either insufficient or more 
than sufficient to discharge its obligations, 
the Committee may make such remedial 
recommendations as 1t may deem necessary. 


The Advisory Committee consists of a 
chairman and alternate chairman, four 
members appointed after consultation with 
organizations representative of employers, 
and an equal number after consultation 
with organizations representative of em- 
ployed persons. The chairman is Dr. 
W. A. Mackintosh, Principal of Queen’s 
University; the alternate chairman, Dr. A. 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour. 
Members representing employers are T. H. 
Cooper, Albert Deschamps, James Hunter 
and Frederick G. H. Leverman; repre- 
senting employees, Perey R. Bengough, 
George Burt, A. J. Kelly and Jean 
Marchand. 


The Committee’s report for the fiscal 
year 1950-51 was tabled in the House of 
Commons at the opening of the present 
session. Following is the full text of the 
report: 


To His Excellency 
The Governor General in Council: 


1. Section 84 (1) of The Unemployment 
Insurance Act requires that not later than 
July 31, the Advisory Committee shall report 
on the financial condition of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund as of the thirty-first 
of March preceding. 


2. The Committee held meetings on July 9 
and 10. The Unemployment Insurance 
Commission laid before the Committee 
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Full text of the Committee's report is given 


financial and statistical statements appended 
to this report, and supplied the Committee 
with all information and explanations which 
the Committee required for the carrying out 
of its duties, and the Committee also received 
and heard submissions from representatives 
of organized labour on a number of matters 
arising out of the operation of the Act. 


3. The balance at the credit of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund on March 31, 1951, 
on a book value basis was $664,580,376.79. 
Over the previous twelve months it had 
increased by $81,933,404.27, as compared with 
an increase of approximately $53,000,000 in 
the preceding year. Aside from cash require- 
ments, the whole of the Fund is invested in 
obligations of the Government of Canada, 
which over the past year yielded on the 
average 2:57 per cent interest (the same 
rate as in the preceding year). 


4. The gross revenue of the Fund for 
1950-51 was $171,945,945.56, which was 
$33,000,000 more than in the previous year. 
Of this total $128,744,248.84 was the amount 
of the contributions from employers. and 
employees which included amounts paid by 
the Government of Canada on behalf of 
ex-servicemen in respect of past service 
during the 1939-45 War and of the Special 
Forces of approximately $3,200,000 (for the 
previous year the amount was. about 
$4,900,000). The regular contributions from 
employers and employees, apart from these 
special amounts, showed an increase of about 
$26,000,000 compared with an increase of 
$16,000,000 in the preceding year. Part of 
this increase is due to the added contribu- 
tions for supplementary benefit. The Gov- 
ernment contribution to the Fund was 
$25,744,709.21. Interest earned by the Fund 
is now a substantial yearly sum, being over 
$15,000,000 in 1950-51 and over $14,000,000 
in the previous year. 


5. Benefit payments to insured unemployed 
persons during 1950-51 were only slightly 
larger than in the previous year. They 
totalled $90,012,541.29, as compared with 
$85,824,202.13 in 1949-50. These totals in- 
clude payments of supplementary benefit - 
amounting to $6,930,439.54 and $818,065.89 
respectively. As regards supplementary 
benefit payments the Fund is protected by 
a special contribution of 12 cents a week 
for each insured person and by reimburse- 
ment by the Treasury to the extent that this 
is insufficient and by reimbursement of the 
whole amount paid to certain classes of 
persons not previously insured. 


6. The payment of supplementary benefits 
of $6,930,439.54 fully explains why the benefit 


payments in this year exceeded those of the 
previous 12 months (the previous figure was 
$85,824,202.13). The need for supplementary 
benefits during the low employment season 
is best evidenced by the fact that 87,060 
employees out of work required to draw on 
this provision. 


7. There was a slight decrease in the 
percentage of insured persons claiming 
regular benefits in 1950-51 in comparison 
with 1949-50 and in the average number of 
days for which benefit was paid. This was 
offset by an increase in the average daily 
rate of benefit paid ($2.42 as compared with 
$2.36 in the preceding year), which is a 
reflection of the greater proportion of in- 
sured persons who paid contributions in the 
highest class or classes as a result of in- 
creased wage rates. The wider extension 
of coverage during 1950-51, especially to 
lumbering and logging, no doubt also 
explains in part why total ordinary benefit 
payments, in a year when employment con- 


ditions were particularly good, almost 
equalled the benefit payments in the previous 
year, which had rather héavier winter 
unemployment. 


8. It is of interest that the ratios of 
benefit payments to regular contributions 
for the two fiscal years 1949-50 and 1950-51 
were high having regard to the level of 
employment. After excluding (1) the 
amounts paid out in supplementary benefit; 
(2) the special contributions made in respect 
of such benefit; (3) the cent a day of 
contributions not taken into account up to 
July 1, 1951, in computing benefit payable 
to claimants in the new Class 8; and (4) 
contributions made by the government on 
behalf of veterans of the Armed Services, 
these ratios of benefit payments to con- 
tributions are:— 


LOO ie seca, ahsviis islet 71-2% 
ODO r OMe tae sreiae ake 65-7% 


The high percentage of payments as com- 
pared with contributions was noted by the 
Committee. 


9. The fact that so large a proportion of 
the contributions was required to meet the 
benefit payments in a year of high employ- 
ment shows that there may not be an unduly 
large margin for bad years. It is reassur- 
ing, therefore, that as a result of the 
sustained high level of employment ever 
since the Act came into effect the Fund 
provides a_ substantial reserve against 
adverse conditions. 


10. On the foregoing point Mr. A. D. 
Watson, actuarial adviser, in his report had 
this to say:— 

Having regard for the large proportion 
of the regular contributions that was 
required to meet the benefit payments in 
the past two fiscal years, it seems reason- 
able to conclude that a really high level 
of employment and of industrial activity 
and general prosperity would be entirely 
consistent with the payment of insurance 
benefit year by year equal to, or even 
considerably more than, the regular con- 
tributions required under the Act; and if 
employment were well distributed through- 
out the country, the consequential effect of 
the unemployment would not be important. 
From this the further conclusion seems to 
follow, that for the scheme of things as 
the Act and regulations stand today there 
is perhaps no margin in the contributions 


for bad years. There may have been some 
considerable margin for the scheme of 
things of 1940, but it looks as though 
there is little or no margin today. In 
these circumstances it is most satisfactory 
that a substantial fund has been accumu- 
lated as security against adverse years. 
That fund has been accumulated as a con- 
sequence of (1) abnormally favourable 
conditions as to employment since the Act 
came into operation and (2) adventitious 
gains of rather large proportions from 
a number of sources: and the accumulation 
has resulted notwithstanding the continu- 
ance of certain unsatisfactory claims 
situations. It is true that abnormally 
favourable conditions are still continuing, 
but it would appear to be unrealistic at 
this juncture to assume that, except for 
the Fund that has been accumulated, the 
financial provisions in the Act are any 
more than fair weather provisions. 

The above extract from Mr. Watson’s 

report is included as information. 


11. The Committee reports that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund, in its judgment 
is in a sound position. 


12. The Committee has been furnished with 
reports by the Commission giving details of 
the provisions in regulations respecting 
married women, and has no report to submit 
in reference to them at this time. 


13. The Committee has noted with approval 
that the Commission has made some progress 
in the direction of inclusion of hospital 
employees under coverage of the Act. 


14. A matter that is of some concern is 
whether the unemployment insurance plan 
tends to increase unemployment by making 
insured employment so attractive as to draw 
persons away from their normal attachment 
to non-insured occupations. The Committee 
has not found evidence of any substantial 
tendency of this kind, but there are indi- 
cations that in a few instances employees 
who normally work in insurable employment 
have been unwilling to accept non-insurable 
employment for fear of prejudicing their 
potential benefit rights. Since this becomes 
less of a problem as extensions in_ the 
coverage of the Act narrow the field of 
excepted employments, the Committee has 
been pleased to learn that the Commission 
has made an extensive survey during the 
past year of excepted employment in the 
fishing and other industries with a view to 
determining the possibility of imsuring the 
employees. 


15. Briefs were presented on behalf of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour. These 
two organizations have a membership of a 
million workers and it is pleasing to note 
that the operations of the Act ar2 being 
watched closely by these bodies, and by the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation. of 
Labour, the Railway Transportation Bro- 
therhoods, and other labour organizations. 

The above-mentioned briefs are ... in 
summary :— 


(A) The Trades and Labour Congress’ main 
proposals are: 

1. That coverage be extended to include 
all possible employments with special 
attention to the need to include 
employees of hospitals and charitable 
institutions. 
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With this proposal your Committee is in 
full accord. 


2. That weekly benefits be increased and 
if necessary that there be an increase 
in the weekly contributions. 

This recommendation and other proposals 

will be studied by the Commission. 


3. That the number of waiting, or non- 

compensable days be reduced. 

. Your Committee is, already, on record as 
being in favour of reducing the waiting 
period when this can be done with financial 
and administrative safety and now endorses 
this view and recommends in view of the 
sound position of the Fund that the waiting 
days could now be reduced by three. 


4. It is pleasing to record that the Trades 
and Labour Congress brief contained 
the following paragraph: 

“In making these suggestions and recom- 
mendations to the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee, the Congress desires to 
be recorded as greatly pleased with the 
success of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and with the very courteous and 
efficient service it renders to unemployed 
workers whether through payment of insur- 
ance benefits or the equally important assis- 
tance offered through National Employment 
Service.” 
(B) The 

brief: 

1. Requested review of statutory require- 
ments imposed by Section 28. 

The Commission will do so. 


2. That rates of benefits be increased 
without any increase in the contribu- 
tion rate. 

The Committee, in view of the reports 
from the Commission and from the Actuarial 
Adviser is not prepared to endorse this 
proposal although it does believe that a 
study of the adequacy or otherwise of the 
benefit rates in relation to the present wage 
scale is warranted and has suggested to the 
Commission that this be undertaken. 


3. The Canadian Congress of Labour brief, 
as well as that of the Trades and 
Labour Congress urged the reduction 
of the waiting period. 

The Committee, as already stated, is of 

the opinion that the time has arrived for a 
reduction in the waiting days. 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


4, There were a number of other proposals 
which will be studied by the Commis- 
sion. 


16. The Committee, in its report of July 
1949, made a recommendation in respect 
to some excepted employments which it 
repeats hereunder:— 

“The Government has from time to time 
indicated to the Committee its desire to 
extend the coverage of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act as far as practicable. There 
are a number of categories of excepted 
employments, specifically employment by a 
hospital or charitable institution, and per- 
manent employment in the Public Service 
of Canada or by a municipal authority, 
which could be included without creating 
any administrative or financial problems. 
In fact, their exclusion raises a number of 
difficulties and anomalies in that others doing 
similar work and having similar security 
of employment are included. 


“These exceptions were made in the orig- 
inal Act and have been the subject of debate 
in Parliament. Further, there are questions 
of government policy and of relations 
between governments involved on which the 
Committee does not feel qualified to pass. 
It does not therefore think it desirable to 
proceed by the method of joint reeommenda- 
tion. The Committee does, however, respect- 
fully recommend that the Minister should 
give consideration to amendments to the Act 
which would remove some or all of these 
exceptions.” 

Dr. Mackintosh, the Chairman of the 
Committee, was unable to attend, having 
been invited to deliver a series of lectures 
in Australia this summer. The members of 
the Committee were pleased to note this 
recognition of Dr. Mackintosh by another 
country, and also were gratified by the 
honour recently conferred on him in bein 
appointed Principal and Vice-Chancellor o 
Queen’s University. . 

Respectfully submitted, 


A, MAcNAMARA, 
Chairman. 
July 10, 1951. 


Members of Committee 


T. H. Cooper; et Deschamps; James 
Hunter; Frederick G. H. Leverman; Perey 
R. Bengough; secre Burt; A. J. Kelly; 
Jean Marchand; W. A. Mackintosh (absent). 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for August, 1951* show that number of claims was fewer 
but amount of benefit payments higher, than in the previous month 


During August, local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission received a 
total of 57,926 initial and renewal claims, 
according to the monthly report issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the 
operation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. This is fewer than both the 58,981 
claims recorded in July and the 61,545 
in August, 1950. Appreciable increases 
occurred, however, in the number of claims 
recorded this month in the provinces of 
Ontario and British Columbia, compared 
with the same month last year. These 
increases resulted from layoffs occasioned 
by the curtailing of production in the 
automobile industry in Ontario and by the 
interruption of logging operations by the 
prolonged drought in British Columbia. 

Ordinary claimants having their unem- 
ployment registers in the active file on the 
last working day of August totalled 80,871 
(52,793 males and 28,078 females) compared 
with 83,889 (54,245 males and 29,644 
females) on July 31, and 98,930 (64,378 
males and 34,552 females) on August 31, 
1950. 

Total claimants for whom unemployment 
registers were in the active file on August 
31 numbered 101,123. The majority of the 
20,228 “other” claimants included in this 
total were short-time claimants in the 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 

Tnitial and renewal claims adjudicated 
during August totalled 58,012, of which 
45,071 were considered entitled to benefit 
and 12,941 not entitled. Claims disallowed 
accounted for 4,440 of the non-entitlements. 
Chief reasons for disqualification, including 
those on revised claims, were: “not unem- 
ployed” 5,418 cases; “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 3,393 
cases; “not capable of” and “not available 
for work” 1,043 cases; and “refused offer of 
work” and “neglected opportunity to work” 
1,041 cases. 

A total of 37,876 claimants commenced 
the receipt of benefit payments on either 
initial or renewal claims during August, 
compared with 39,126 in July and 30,628 in 
August, 1950. 


- * See Tables E-1—E-6 at end of book. 


Benefit payments during August amounted 
to $3,674,569 in respect of 1,487,111 unem- 
ployed days. The previous month, 
$3,427,834 was paid in compensation for 
1,416,699 unemployed days, while during 
August, 1950, $4,412,992 was paid in respect 
of 1,925,184 days. 

During the week August 25-31, a total 
of $799,761 was paid to 60,094 beneficiaries 
in compensation for 321,916 unemployed 
days. For the week July 28-August 3, 
57,469 beneficiaries were paid $794,947 in 
respect of 322,625 days. One year ago, 
benefit payments amounting to $886,221 
were made to 67,303 claimants for 387,366 
days of unemployment during the week 
August 26-September 1. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week August 25-31 was $2.48. For the week 
July 28-August 3, this rate was $2.46, while | 
one year ago for the week August 26- 
September 1, it was $2.29. The effect of 
the increased maximum rate of benefit was 
evident again this month, especially in the 
province of British Columbia where, due to 
the recent period of drought, a large 
number of claims by loggers resulted in a 
concentration of claimants at the highest 
daily rate and accounted for the sharp 
upswing in the average daily rate of benefit 
($2.84) for the province of British Columbia 
this month. 

The average duration of benefit paid was 
5:4 days for the week August 25-31, 5-6 
days for the week July 28-August 3, and 
5-8 days for the week August 26-September 


1, 1950. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of August, 
1951, insurance books were issued to 
3,860,365 employees who had made contribu- 
tions to the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
at one time or another since April 1, 1951. 
This was an increase of 118,441 during the . 
month. 

As at August 31, 1951, employers regis- 
tered totalled 243,752—an increase of 488 
since the end of July. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B748,* Octoher 3, 1951 


Held: That a resident of the Magdalen 
Islands who in the fall voluntarily left his 
employment on the mainland to return 
home, had not proved that he was avail- 
able for work within the meaning the Act 
masmuch as there was no reasonable chance 
of his obtaining work on the Islands during 
the winter months. 

Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 46 years of age, a resident of the 
Magdalen Islands, filed a claim for benefit 
on December 1, 1950, stating that he had 
been employed as a labourer in Clarke City, 
P.Q., by a pulp manufacturer, from July 3, 
1950 to November 20, 1950, when he was 
laid off because of a shortage of work. 

The employer reported that the claim- 
ant’s employment had terminated at the 
expiration of his contract, but that he could 
have continued to work until January 1951, 
and even later if he had chosen to stay. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks under 
Section 41 (1) of the Act, because in his 
opinion, the claimant had, without just 
cause, voluntarily left his employment; he 
also disqualified him for an indefinite period 
of time, under Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act 
on the ground that by withdrawing to a 
remote area where his chances of finding 
employment were not good, he had so 
restricted his sphere of availability as to be 
not available for work within the meaning 
of the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, contending that he had worked in 
Clarke City during the summer of 1950 as 
he had done the previous years and that 
the company, at the close of navigation, 
had chartered a boat to take home the 
workers of the Magdalen Islands, which was 
an indication that their services were no 
longer required, 

It was also contended by the local 
member of Parliament on behalf of the 
claimant in a submission to the court of 


“Decisions are published in two series: 
Those designated CU-B refer to benefit 


cases; those designated CU-C, coverage 
cases, 
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referees that it was a matter of right for 
the residents of the Magdalen Islands who 
accepted temporary employment on the 
mainland to return to their homes in the 
fall and to be entitled to unemployment 
insurance benefit. 

The court unanimously upheld the deci- 
sion of the insurance officer. 
’ With the permission of the chairman of 
the court, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire. 


Conclusions.—l{ we were to accept as a 
principle that the inhabitants of the 
Magdalen Islands, who take up temporary 
employment on the mainland each spring 
and who return to the Islands at the close 
of navigation, are entitled, ipso facto, to 
benefit during the off season, it would be 
using the Unemployment Insurance Act as 
a medium of assistance or subsidy. 

Unemployment insurance, as its name 
implies, is an insurance against the risk 
of involuntary unemployment and, in order 
to be entitled to it, a claimant must fulfil 
the conditions and requirements of the Act. 

It is not the intent of the Act to allow 
benefit to a person who, like the claimant, 
holds suitable employment, leaves it volun- 
tarily, and withdraws to a remote area 
where he cannot reasonably expect to find 
work. 

The claimant had worked all summer as 
a labourer in Clarke City and, even if his 
employer had ceased operation, it is 
common knowledge that there is an urgent 
need for labourers on the whole of the 
North Shore, from Seven Islands to Baie 
Comeau. 


For these reasons the appeal has to be 
dismissed. 


Decision CU-B750, October 3, 1951 


Held: That the claimant, a seaman, who 
at the close of. the navigation season 
returned home to the Magdalen Islands, 
had proved that he was available for work 
within the meaning of the Act, as no offer 
of employment had been made to him and 
there was no evidence to indicate that he 
was not ready to accept suitable employ- 
ment, even on the mainland. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
single, 19 years of age, residing on the 
Magdalen Islands, filed a claim for benefit 
on January 4, 1951, stating that he had 
been employed as an inland waters seaman 
from September 8, 1950, to December 21, 
1950, when he was laid off because of a 
shortage of work. 

He was able to obtain relief from 
the disqualification imposed on seasonal 
workers, but the insurance officer found 
that by withdrawing to a remote area where 
his chances of obtaining employment were 
practically non-existent, he could not be 
considered as being available for work 
within the meaning of the Act and as a 
consequence disqualified him for an indefi- 
nite period of time. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which unanimously upheld the deci- 
sion of the insurance officer. 


With leave from the chairman, the 
claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions.—The claimant, who had 
always lived with his parents on the 
Magdalen Islands, returned home when, at 
the close of the navigation season, he found 
himself unemployed. 

He filed a claim for benefit and stated 
that he was available for work. 

No offer of employment was made to 
him by the Moncton local office and there 
is no indication on file that he was not 
ready to accept any suitable employment, 
even outside the Islands. 


Under such circumstances we consider 
that he should not have been found to be 
not available for work within the meaning 
of the Act and his appeal is allowed. 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
for the fiscal year 1951 


Now Available 


Price 25 cents 
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An analysis of the current employment situation, prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and from other official information. 


September I95I... 


. showed a general state of balance between labour demand and 
supply throughout most of the country. Peak seasonal labour needs 
had largely been met. The growing requirements of defence produc- 
tion were not completely exhausting the general supply of labour, 
although key skilled workers continued to be scarce. Employment 
declines in consumer durable goods industries in Ontario and Quebec 
were slackening, with some workers having been recalled to their jobs. 
Over the past year, employment has increased substantially in direct 
defence industries such as aircraft, shipbuilding and electronics and 
has dropped in industries producing such consumer goods as automo- 
biles, electrical household appliances, furniture and clothing. 


In general, the state of balance that was 
reflected in the Canadian labour market 
during August continued through the 
month of September. Construction activity 
was running at peak levels, harvesting was 
drawing on all available manpower reserves, 
forestry camps were being opened up or 
enlarged for the busy season, most mining 
-operations were fully active and many were 
undergoing further expansion. Manufac- 
turing industries engaged in defence pro- 
duction or related activity remained very 
active or continued to expand. Some of 
the consumer goods industries that had 
reduced production and employment were 
reviving slightly or were preparing for 
increased activity as awards of defence 
contracts to these industries increased. 

Problems of labour suitability and 
mobility, however, continued to highlight 
the situation in a number of areas. For 
instance, the surplus of auto workers in 
southwestern Ontario was of relatively 
little use in relieving shortages of skilled 
construction and metal workers in areas 
of the same district, or of miners, mine 
labourers and unskilled metalworkers in 
northern Ontario. Surpluses of longshore- 
men at eastern ports, and of skilled and 

_ unskilled construction workers at a variety 
of points across the country, did little 
during September to ease co-existing short- 
ages of loggers and bushmen, and miners. 
As a result, the overall picture still con- 
tained not only regions and areas of 
shortage, surplus and balance, but also 
opposing trends in local employment and 
unemployment. 
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In agriculture, several organized move- 
ments of workers were carried out during 
September under the Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Agreements. Generally, it 
was found that suitable workers willing to 
participate in these movements were harder 
to find this year, but the total number 
taking part in all movements was about 
the same as in 1950. About 4,000 workers 
were transferred to the Prairie Provinces, 
of whom some 2,000 were military per- 
sonnel. This fall, about 1,800 pickers went 
to Maine from Quebee and New Bruns- 
wick for the potato harvest, 400 less than 
were required in 1950. A similar movement 
to North Dakota from Manitoba involved 
245 pickers, one-third less than last year. 
Four movements were carried out within 
the Maritime Provinces, three for potato- 
picking and one for apple picking, with 
about 1,500 workers transferred. 

With staffs being built up for the 
cutting season, labour demand was excep- 
tionally strong in the Eastern Canada 
logging industry during September. Employ- 
ment levels during that month were higher 
than in the record year of 1947. The labour 
force engaged in cutting and hauling by 
pulp and paper companies increased from 
38,000 to 52.000 during the month. Hirings 
were being made at the rate of nearly 10,000 
per week, but nearly 60 per cent of this 
was for replacement purposes. Unemploy- 
ment in the British Columbia logging 
industry started to taper off at the end of 
the month, when most of the forest areas 
were reopened, because of the disappearance 
of fire hazards. 


a 


ee 
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Aggregate employment in manufacturing 
industries was at the highest point recorded 
for the time of year, in spite of lay-offs 
in consumer durable and soft goods indus- 
tries. The index of employment at August 
1, was. 193-9 (19839=100), as compared to 
179-6 at the same date in 1950. Expansion 
in employment has been marked in indus- 
tries producing capital goods, “strategic” 
materials and defence products. This in- 
cludes primary iron and steel, aircraft and 
parts, non-ferrous metals, chemical and 
electrical apparatus industries. On the 
other hand, staff reductions have occurred 
in the automobile and household appliances 
industry. Temporary lay-offs and short- 
time work continued to feature the primary 
textile industry and the shoe and leather 
industry. 

Shipbuilding was quite active, but some 
slackening is expected with the arrival of 
winter. In mining, skilled miners are still 
scarce and are likely to remain in short 
supply until the frost season. Institutional, 
industrial, public and defence construction 
are taking up more than the slack which 
took place in housebuilding. As far as 
shortages of skilled workers are concerned, 
machinists, miners, loggers, bricklayers, 
plasterers and cement finishers are not easy 
to recruit. 


Regional Analysis 


In the Atlantic region, there was no 
shortage of farm help during September as 


crops were smaller than had been expected. . 


About 550 potato pickers from Madawaska 
County in North New Brunswick were 
recruited by the National Employment 
Service for work in Maine. As is usual 
in Prince Edward Island, schools closed to 
release students for work at the potato 


harvest. Over 100 blueberry rackers were 
recruited for the heaviest crop ever 
recorded. 


The shortage of skilled wood cutters con- 
tinued, but by the end of harvesting and 
as small sawmills close for the season, more 
workers were expected to be available. Pit 
wood cutting was quite active and employ- 
ment in that industry seemed likely to 
reach higher levels than in previous years 


' should contemplatéd contracts materialize. 


In fisheries, employment was high, although 
in Newfoundland unloaded catches of cod 
are hard to sell. Fishermen were becoming 
disinterested in cod because of unsettled 
prices, particularly in centres where there 
are fresh fish processing plants. Coal 
mining was back to normal in the Mari- 


times following the settlement of labour 
troubles, although there was still a short- 
age of about 100 hand pick miners in the 
Minto area. 

In manufacturing, the employment situa- 
tion was mixed because of short-time work 
in the primary textile industries. Construc- 
tion was active, with heavy recruiting of 
carpenters, bricklayers and _ labourers. 
Although work on many large contracts was 
nearing completion, employment in con- 
struction was expected to remain high for 
some time to come. The major shipyards 
were employing several hundred more men 
in September this year than last year. 

The labour market characteristics of the 
Quebec region during September did not 
differ much from those prevalent in August. 
In agriculture, however, the shortage of 
labour had disappeared because crops were 
not as good as expected, particularly in the 
case of potatoes and tomatoes. As fore- 
cast, organized migrations of farm help in 
and out of the region did not involve the 
expected number of workers because of 
better employment opportunities in other 
fields of activities and because of crop 
conditions as mentioned above. In forestry, 
the demand was still very heavy for woods 
labour. The closing of small sawmills and. 
the near termination of farm work and. 
fisheries operations would release a certain 
number of workers for the woods. It was 
expected, however, that the scarcity of | 
woods workers would prevail for the next 
three months at least. In the North 
Western area, mines still had an acute 
shortage of skilled miners, while employ- 
ment opportunities in the non-metallic 
mineral mining industry in the Eastern 
Township region were still very low 
although operations are at capacity. 
Employment in manufacturing continued to 
be high, although the effects of steel 
restrictions and credit regulations were 
being felt by household appliance firms. 
Most primary textiles mills were on 
short-time because of a lack of orders. 
However, the activity prevailing in the 
secondary textiles industry was likely to 
extend in some degree to the primary 
firms. In the furniture industry, there were 
signs of increasing demand. The aircraft 
industry in Montreal planned to recruit 
3,000 additional workers over the next year 
to complete work on a contract recently 
received. Construction was also very active 
and two radar stations are to be built 
which will employ 1,000 workers. Shortages 
of machinists, miners, bricklayers, plas- 
terers and cement polishers continued. , 
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In the Ontario region, while heavy 
awards of defence contracts have been 
made recently to textiles and clothing firms, 
their employment effects in September 
were not significant. Extensive short-time 
conditions persisted throughout the indus- 
try and many textile workers remained on 
indefinite lay-off. Likewise, defence con- 
tracts did not have a noticeable effect on 
the over-all level of employment in elec- 
trical apparatus manufacturing. Reduced 
production schedules were still a feature 
of the consumers goods manufacturing 
industries such as household appliances, 
furniture and leather products. Shortages 
of workers, particularly machinists, impeded 
further expansion of employment and out- 
put in the primary iron and steel indus- 
tries, in railway rolling stock, shipyards, 
machinery and machine tools industry. In 
the course of the next few months, several 
thousand workers will be required for air- 
craft manufacturing. Construction was 
active with a lack of skills, however, which 
was hard to meet because of the immo- 
bility of workers in less active areas. 
Emigration of harvest workers to the 
Prairies from Ontario was heavier than last 
year. It is unlikely that the number of 
bush workers will be adequate. Skilled 
miners were still in demand and_ hard 
to find. 

The harvest dominated the labour scene 
in the Prairies. When it became apparent 
that the crop would have to be harvested 
quickly, if at all, 2,000 servicemen were 
given harvest leave. In addition, some 
2,000 regular harvest workers were trans- 
ferred from Ontario and Quebec. 

Although many workers were absorbed 
in railway maintenance and construction, 
there was a considerable amount of short- 
time unemployment that was not reflected 
in NES statistics. Favourable factors for 
employment are the continued high level 
of oil exploration activity and the strong 
demand for bush workers in the Lakehead 
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area, the high level of farm income, con- 
struction expenditures and defence con- 
tracts. The value of defence construction 
rose to $50,000,000 in August, 60 per cent 
of which represented work remaining to be 
done. The decline in housing and resi- 
dential construction was likely to cause a 
continuation of the surpluses of certain 
types of construction skills existing im 
urban centres. Defence contracts for manu- 
facturing are bolstering employment, par- 
ticularly in aircraft, prefabricated houses 
and shipbuilding. 

Employment conditions in the Pacific 
region improved during September as the 
lessening of the fire hazard in the forest 
allowed a partial resumption of logging. 
The drought caused a considerable loss in 
agricultural income. Some secondary unem- 
ployment effects have been apparent in 
trade and industry. Sawmilling employ- 
ment was increasing slowly as a result of 
the renewed flow of logs. Although the 
resumption of logging operations was the 
chief factor in the improved employment 
conditions, other industries also contributed 
as, for example, the base metal industries 
and shipbuilding. While total job applica- 
tions on file with the NES were stationary 
or rising in other regions, the total in the 
Pacific region dropped from 26,200 at the 
beginning of the month to 238,600 at 
September 27. A further decline to 21,500 
was recorded at October 11. Employment 
in shipbuilding, machine shops and. foun- 
dries continued to increase, though at a 
somewhat lower rate than expected. Design 
changes and delays in raw material delivery 
were slowing down operations. However, 
generally the large volume of industrial 
expansion has caused a steady demand for 
labour and there has been little difficulty 
in attracting the right type of workers. 
Electricians were expected to be in short 
supply when naval shipbuilding will be in 
full swing. 


orking Conditions 


The Hotel Industry, October, 1950 


1950 survey showed more than three-quarters of non-office employees 
on 48-hour week, two-thirds become eligible for maximum vacation of 2 


weeks. 


The 48-hour week was predominant for 
non-office hotel employees in all regions 
except British Columbia, where most of 
the workers were on a 44-hour schedule, 
according to a survey of 1950 returns. 

Time and one-half was the usual over- 
time payment for work after standard daily 
or weekly hours and for work on Sunday. 
Nearly two-thirds of the workers were in 
hotels which did not report any overtime 
policy for payment for work performed on 
those statutory holidays which are paid for 
when not worked. In those firms which 
reported having a policy, time and one- 
half and double time were the most 
common rates reported, although time off 
in lieu of the holiday worked was reported 
in a substantial number of cases. 


Most of the workers who were given 
longer vacations after an increased period 
of employment were in hotels which gave 
a maximum vacation of two weeks. A 
small number of employees, most of whom 
were employed in the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia, received a maximum 
vacation of three weeks. 

More than half the employees were in 
hotels which observed some _ statutory 
holidays with seven days being the most 
common number observed. Nearly 40 per 
cent of the workers were paid for some 
or all of the observed holidays when not 
worked; one-half of these were paid for 
seven statutory holidays. 

Recognized rest periods were permitted 
to slightly less than one-half the hotel 
employees. The most common rest periods 
reported were two 10- or 15-minute periods 
daily. Wash-up periods were not quite so 
common, one-fifth of the workers being 
allowed time for clean-up. Of ' these 
workers, the largest single group was 
allowed one 10-minute period each day; 
the next largest group was employed in 
hotels which permitted wash-up periods 
informally, the number and length of each 
being left to the discretion of the employee. 


Information given on overtime payment, holidays, rest periods 


This is the first article on working con- 
ditions in Canadian hotels to be published 
in the Lasour Gazerre. Most of the larger 
hotels are included in this analysis and the 
information contained herein is fairly rep- 
resentative of the industry as a whole. 

Some 14,408 employees in 183 hotels were 
reported on returns received during the 
annual survey conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Labour in 1950. In detail, geo- 
graphical distributions of hotel employees, 
other than office employees, are as 
follows :— 


Maritime Provinces......... 933 
Quebechc cn. euros ares 3,231 
Ontariot as cai. a easter 5,711 
Prairie Provinces..........- 2,661 
British Columbia........... 1,872 


Average Wage Rates.—The wage rate 
data compiled for hotels refer to those 
operating as year-round establishments and 
exclude seasonal resort hotels and resi- 
dential clubs. As of October 1950, the 
average increase over 1949 was about four 
per cent. 

For Canada as a whole, the average 
monthly rate for male chefs as of October 
1950 was $280, with regional averages 
ranging from $268 in the Prairie Proy- 
inces to $302 in British Columbia. Male 
cooks averaged from $173 in the Mari- 
times to $209 in British Columbia, a 
Canada average of $199 per month. 

Other average monthly rates for occupa- 
tions in which tipping is not applicable are: 
telephone switchboard operators (female) 
$133, stenographers and typists $157, room 
clerks (male) $159, and _ dishwashers 
(female) $118. It is significant that 
waitresses, who customarily would receive 
the most tips, had the lowest rate for any 
of the women’s jobs—$101 per month. 
Chambermaids averaged slightly more, 
$112, and elevator operators (female) 
received $128. The average rates quoted 
include the value of meals in all cases 
where they are provided. 
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The Normal Work Week (Table I) — 
The largest groups of workers—17 and 79 
per cent—were on a 44- or 48-hour week 
respectively. Ninety-two per cent of the 
workers in the Maritimes and Quebec and 
95 per cent in Ontario were on a 48-hour 
schedule. In the Prairie Provinces, more 
than three-quarters of the employees were 
on a 48-hour week, with most of the 
remainder working 44 hours. In British 
Columbia slightly over 98 per cent of the 
workers were on a normal work week of 
44 hours. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the usual overtime rate for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours and for 
work on Sunday. About one-half the 
workers were employed in hotels which did 
not report any overtime policy for work 
after regular hours or for work on Sunday. 


Less than one-third of the workers were 
in hotels which reported a policy for pay- 
ment of work on paid statutory holidays. 
Time and one-half and double time were 
the most common rates reported, although 
in many instances time off in lieu of work 
on the holiday was given. 


Annual Vacations with Pay (Table Il) — 
Almost all of the workers were in hotels 
which gave an initial vacation of at least 
one week. Of these, 63 per cent received 
a maximum vacation of two weeks after 
one to five years of employment and about 
three per cent, three weeks after 10 to 25 
years of service. 

In the Maritime and Prairie Provinces 
and in British Columbia, the largest groups | 
of workers received a maximum vacation 
of two weeks after two or five years, in 
Quebec after two, three or five years and 
in Ontario after three or five years. 


Table 1—The Normal Work Week for Non-Office Employees in Hotels, October 1950 


Normal Weekly Hours Canada pearl Re. Quebec Ontario A adecato Pe ihaac 
i Wy ksa’ ato aisss cifsaicle’ ops @iaMS ral eletacafale ecdulave 162 21 28 [Ul coe meh foe 27 
Over 40 and under 44..).......cc.sce00: BO Secs aS 25 20:45) 0 Weed Waste omits 
dea antitoet chs cat antic eimtoaamte tiation By Rl cetercta-crateteretd 56 35 583 1,837 

Over 44 and under 48) ......hce bees os BOA Kaas venioundc GO [Paste dates ont wiscovums tte aS tate 
Ber Or cated cis apattis Reaie th nboigl alee sate 11,377 854 2,996 5,445 2,074 8 
OVERS as crctaeo wand sia PN as 220 BB. pT OTA ee SBAR Se resin oui ereeetetace ete on te 
DOUALi ccs erate «i qattespisige visto oft 14,408 933 3,231 5,711 2,661 1,872 


Table I1.—Annual Vacation with Pay for Non-Office Employees in Hotels, October 1950 


Length of Vacation and Maritime ; Prairie British 
Service Requirements Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
Initial Vacation 
One'Weekwith Pay...) 3 > deve. tdnance to 11,667 736 2,580 4,828 2,081 1,562 
After 1 yearor lease: | anug sw earwoe 11,192 736 2,202 4,828 1,874 1,552 
Service not specified.......... O2B init s Solin B18: lear aie aces LUTe|\ en ee aiea ee 
Two Weeks with Pay ...ccccccesecccceess 2,372 179 675 720 616 182 
After: 1 yearior legge djsa) «aie 9 atheiare 2,310 179 675 708 571 182 
Service not specified.......... Yl acts orl Sep ire ca EP 17 45 il. «tates 
Other Vacation Periods..........0.seeees ASB acciacusath ball os dey ahire call Oates tt Ne nanan 188 
DOGS sac, su sister aia’she auslen eee eels 14,177 915 3,195 5,548 2,647 1,872 
Maximum Vacation 
Tuio Weekswwith Payit veo eaven. eaten sete 8,941 718 1,235 3,709 1,756 1,528 
Afters) Vear.. scisc57a.caeventatine 65 13D sl. ci strtcaneiee 225 1 190 
2" VORTA Manis dee aati OTe 2,084 280 358 543 560 343 
8 YOATSichs och cba a sn eee fe perry: tes 328 1,015 48: Veacvivetele fantt 
Bi VOATA Ncigleless caja tic eNeiae 4,817 299 549 1,926 1,053 990 
Three Weeks with Pay...........000+0+00% $65. | Hi: pis case 43 58 134 130 
Afterss10 years ic. cae conte cee BOA | EG cece ably eqiteearteenatele | s tatneEiente ging 134.) Soe ace see 
LE vearas o.48....huaece augue 208 Bise5 5-55. tmcaes' 15 BS i eStevsieteba 130 
BD VEarA . Ja caverns cormkeecbieon BS Ne aeets re ols aie 28 |, sccatientsn bel Coauiie s COE eN EE rit 
Initial Vacation Maintained:.............. 4,871 197 1,917 1,781 757 219 
L week with DAY n.rsts «seem ster 2,585 18 1,270 1,061 208 
2 weeks with DAWA... «cn tpat be sorte 2,277 179 647 20 549 182 
Other Vacation Periods............. LD rene Pe rranr cee macceare cori ooddar 
otal scvekewsus ites mea sae 14,177 915 3,195 5,548 2,647 1,872 
a eee 
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Statutory Holidays (Table II) —Fifty- 
seven per cent of the workers were in hotels 
which observed one or more statutory holi- 
days with about 386 per cent in those 
observing seven holidays. ‘Two-thirds of 
the remainder were in hotels observing 
from one to six statutory holidays. Observed 
statutory holidays, in this article, are those 
days on which the employees are not 
obliged to work because of federal, pro- 
vincial or municipal holidays or religious 
holidays regularly observed. 

About 38 per cent of the workers were 
paid for one or more statutory holidays 
when not worked, 20 per cent were paid 
for seven days, 13 per cent for one to six 
days and the remaining five per cent, for 
more than seven holidays. In Quebec the 
largest group of workers was paid for one 
to six holidays, while in the other regions 
the largest single group of workers was paid 
for seven statutory holidays. 


Collective Agreements.—Slightly more 
than half the workers in Canadian hotels 
which reported for this survey were covered 
by written collective agreements. Most of 
these employees were in hotels which had 
agreements with the Hotel and Restaurant 


Employees and Bartenders’ International 
Union (AFL-TLC) and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transportation Workers (CCL). 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.—Regular 
daily rest periods were permitted by hotels 
employing 43 per cent of the workers. One- 
half of these workers were allowed two 
15-minute periods each day and 17 per cent 
two 10-minute periods; a further 17 per 
cent were allowed two rest periods, the 
length of these periods varying consider- 
ably. Less than four per cent of the 
workers were allowed a single rest period, 
usually of 15 minutes ,and about seven per 
cent were permitted rest periods, the 
number and length of which were at the 
diseretion of the employee. 

Wash-up periods were not as common as 
rest periods, with only one-fifth of the 
workers permitted recognized clean-up 
periods. Of these, 42 per cent were 
allowed a single period, usually of 10 
minutes duration. About 19 per cent were 
in hotels which allowed two periods daily, 
in most instances 15 minutes being allotted. 
For the remainder, informal wash-up 
periods were reported in most cases, 


Table 1.—Statutory Holidays for Non-Office Employees in Hotels, October 1950 


utor Maritime A Prairie British 
Mohdaye beers 4 Canada Bap vinoes Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
iithoyr ae 7 aS | ai Ie MR eee 5,772 616 1,934 2,602 160 460 — 
Pe Maas NEES oT 8-46 vere heids o> 7 e ARARe ree ren 59 533 47 243 
rae il Pe 9 ae ae SEEM 1,123 18 436 439 43 187 
MEO EL TED sRA ACRES col Reb so ditaw se rctisub es 5,198 299 549 1,857 1,511 982 
OMA AEG On ARM al My ie iienn'n! afi 'Gih's wayne B56 O19 alate matinee "188 Jeceecrecreee BBG" | cvisie.« eptemeies 
Di Ce ANLORMATIONM a miata yl Abas ciaas oes os M06 iF. Sctheedsu ie 120 a4 : 286 ceeeeepenees capeeeesnees 
LOLA CRS da ae U ieee tedees 14,400 933 3,231 5,717 2,647 1,872 
Number of Statutory 
Holidays Paid For When 
ot Worked vr. % a8 Br 
ER EP RC oe Penis vegvesiacesds 7,504 383 2,390 3,117 708 906 
ORO lak ves ceaeees 59 549 75 243 
MRRP nape nsncstees stores: MP4 43 ns as “4 
oh ile, 0 a 2,919 DTS Cana 917 1,164 589 
PIOLG UME Eas sce eT sor vesnecce nee ABO Se he eee os tee 428 Nic ot eckersiet x 636 bvashcap voltame 
ilfoonidely nt (oo Loner spe el alee een 1,350 283 223 722 21 101 
SR Ee Lica) fie V6 4p ols mae.s 4 14,400 933 8,281 5,717 2,647 1,872 


The Restaurant Industry, October, 1950 


More than three-quarters of non-office restaurant workers on a 44- or 
48-hour week. Fifty-eight per cent receive maximum vacation of from 
2 to 4 weeks. Information given on rest periods, vacations, overtime 


The normal work week in Canadian 
restaurants ranged from 40 to 48 hours for 
about 90 per cent of the employees, the 
remainder working less than 40 or more 
than 48 hours, it was found in a Depart- 
ment of Labour survey for 1950. The 
predominant work week in the Maritime 
Provinces was 48 hours; in Quebec an equal 
proportion of workers were on a 44- or 
48-hour week. Although the 48-hour week 
in’ Ontario was predominant, a substantial 
number of workers were on a 40- or 44-hour 
week. Most of the workers in the Prairie 
Provinces were on a 44- or 48-hour week. 
In British Columbia the majority of 
workers were on a 44-hour week and of 
the remainder, most were working a 40- 
hour schedule. 

Most of the workers were in restaurants 
which did not report any policy covering 
extra pay for work on Sunday. Of those 
which did, time and one-half was the usual 
rate. For work on statutory holidays which 
are paid for when not worked, double time 
and double time and one-half were the 
predominant rates reported. 

An initial vacation of at least one week 
was reported for all restaurant employees. 
Maximum vacations of two, three and four 
weeks were given to more than half the 
workers in Canadian restaurants covered 
by this survey. These longer vacation 
periods were granted after service ranging 
up to 30 years. 

About 70 per cent of the workers were 
employed in restaurants which reported 
observing some statutory holidays. The 
largest group received only one holiday; on 
the other hand the next largest group were 
employed by restaurants which observed 
eight holidays. Most of the workers were 
paid for some or all of the observed holi- 
days. The largest group of workers were 
paid for one holiday and the next largest 
group paid, eight statutory holidays. 

Rest periods were common in restaurants; 
about three-quarters of the workers were 
in restaurants which allowed rest periods 
ranging from less than 10 minutes to 30 
minutes. 


Written collective agreements were 
reported by restaurants employing about 
five per cent of the non-office workers. 

Information in this article was obtained 
from 338 restaurants reporting 10,527 
workers. Although the coverage includes 
a comparatively small proportion of all 
restaurants in Canada, those covered in 
this survey include most of the larger 
ones from each province and are fairly 
representative of the industry as a whole. 
Sixty-three per cent of the non-office 
workers were women. 

Regional distribution of employees in the 
restaurants covered was as follows: Mari- 
time Provinces, 387; Quebec, 2,475; 
Ontario, 3,925; Prairie Provinces, 2,361; and 
British Columbia, 1,374. 


Average Wage Rates.—A study of occu- 
pational wage rates in restaurants in some 
20 Canadian cities reveals very little 
over-all pattern of change from the 
previous year. Male cooks in 10 of the 
20 cities averaged $40 to $45 per week, and 
only in one case was the average less than 
$35. Fewer female cooks were reported, 
but for the nine cities which did report 
sufficient information, the weekly average 
was just over $30, with a range of from 
$24 to $36. With only one exception, the 
average rate for male dishwashers ranged 
from $20 to $30 per week, and the averages 
for women in this occupation were, for the 
most part, between $19 and $25. Wait- 
resses averaged from $21 to $26 per week 
in all but six of the cities covered, and in ~ 
these six from $15 to $19. With the 
exception of cashiers and cooks, rates were 
generally lower in Quebec and Maritime 
cities. All averages shown include value 
of any meals given; however, waitresses’ 
rates do not include tips. 


The Normal Work Week (Table I) — 
Thirty-four per cent of the restaurant 
employees were on a 44-hour week and 43 
per cent on a 48-hour schedule. Slightly 
more than 15 per cent were working less 
than 44 hours with about six per cent 
working longer than 48 hours. 


In the Maritimes, two-thirds of the 
workers were on a 48-hour week and 15 
per cent on a 44-hour week. In Quebec, 
39 per cent were on a 44-hour week with 
the same proportion working 48 hours. A 
further 21 per cent were in restaurants 
which reported a normal work week of 


more than 48 hours. The largest groups 
of workers in Ontario restaurants, 24 and 
60 per cent, were on a 40- or 48-hour week, 
respectively. In the Prairie Provinces, 77 
per cent of the workers, equally divided, 
were on a 44- or 48-hour schedule while in 
British Columbia more than three-quarters 
of the workers were on a 44-hour week. 


Table I.—The Normal Work Week for Non-Office Workers in Restaurants, October 1950 


Maritime * Prairie British 
Normal Weekly Hours Canada (‘) Peowingee Quebec Ontario Provincss Galanin 
Employees on a 5-Day Week 
OURO foe's tore Se” | or ROOMS. caeetoalt aeltrics orca BU ewe cies setae 229 
Over40 20s 42h. ae xk tess UN Raa aes 1G "ul ig otis oacawlaore lene eee 34 
HOVEND Bu ste2, CRO Ace Cee ee ee 888 ieseescue 16 BO) lasted eee 263 
All Employees 
indory 40 earns tetra ter de. aetna d . Ue ies Se Oita ie eh inert 397 39 
AO eet Teves ant oar Sie 1, 088; |. oc eee dene re 889 10 189 
Over 40 and under 44................... BOG. See cic 8 3 74 21 
BE Shee BE hC. a ane Dee e eet 3,579 7 958 585 897 1,082 
Over 44 and under 48................... 165 22 13 66 50 14 
ANT MER DOTA fost edhe ecact 4,550 258 969 2,369 920 29 
LO gal OR io a) OS ee nen 598 50 527 (3. Stee 
VOCAL a ee ee Aten 10,527 387 2,475 3,925 2,361 1,374 


1 Includes five employees in the northwest Territories. 


Table 11.—Annual Vacations with Pay for Non-Office Workers in Restaurants, October 1950 


Length of Vacation and Maritime . Prairie British 
Sebrins Requirements Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
Initial Vacation 
One Week with Pay... o.... ccc..cccoccces- 8,195 286 1,534 8,235 1,867 1,278 
After: 1-year or less. ....-.0-c.0s0+0:- 8,054 280 1,484 3,213 1,824 1, 253 
Service not specified.......... 141 6 50 22 43 20 
SOOO UY CONS UME EE OYac ti dg ane oe v ge +0) <eshe 2,350 88 958 752 4665 102 
attere IbVBAriOLr 1OBGit. 5. c aint. oe y ost 2,335 73 953 752 455 102 
Service not specified.......... 15 15 i biapecke: Sago Mates techs oh de ariae eee tc ae ee 
ERR EE WEEKS Ut POY ss ice on es cine okcns = 
POSER ESV BANS m ein 2 8 Sali, css, svatalars)a« Tall ete eer. o'4 Al atucists eet ae 7 [Ls csterwfetera ota tll sc tla 
CAL teeta ndash cc aces anid « 10,552 374 2,487 3,994 2,322 1,375 
Maximum Vacation 
ENDOW CERO 40UR FOG ioctocsc ous ces ccs cess 2,752 127 1,001 809 1,139 176 
After: 1 Seams %! | 35 Beene ae 364 72 68 33 OL US. Sanita 
BZ VORTS ey. eae sicriectce's isis oisieiseS s 1,637 55 411 150 861 160 
DOL AVOAIB: aia cs ciesivin 0 a cctsys 5s 84 SEP O EN Set eRe 61 7 16 
WR ees pil cicdad'> a's. s.o0i = C1 al RN eas oe 210 65 BO: | chew nwa 
More than 5 years............ £4 Vl Le nie. BID ae igs cet ute liens us eaters |teenale eee 
Three Weeks with Pay.............00e000: PEGS) We eacatacke 67 1 oo He “ 
After: 5 years or less................. CT ete Ceti) sci eee oe 
2a) 2 ee nD ee 2006. o ae 67 142 io acd cate Mies wobeleeies 
BD SERAEAL oct clas teig-vusisiciere tim «nyse 0.0 CEES Meee ene ae aoe eee are 835 B07 be eect 
af yt Pde with Pay ioe am eslaa anak 839 BAT do asther dee a 
‘ter: eee SOE DROIT eases gale cys free ween ems ls aperatcigae abiees oguessiene 
r aoe OE RE ee 0 P13 | ees 0 A 839 B47 ov deengehe pee weeeda 
iti i [NEGINED..ealeea nse. 6165 e47 580 2,118 764 911 
beg ine nel ns 3644 159 466 1,901 309 809 
2 weeks with pay.................5. 964 88 114 205 455 102 
8 weeks with pay................+++ Do (Pa ss AM VCS ate tae A i eae as ae one 
8 RUNS Gee ERR Se 10,552 374 2,487 3,994 2,322 1,375 


The 5-day week was reported by res- 
taurants employing less than four per cent 
of the workers, most of whom were in 
British Columbia. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the usual overtime rate for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours. More than 
three-quarters of the workers were in res- 
taurants which did not have any policy 
covering extra pay for work on Sunday. 
Most of those receiving extra pay for such 
work were paid at the rate of time and 
one-half. 

For work on statutory holidays which are 
paid for though not worked, double time 
and double time and one-half were the 
predominant rates. 


Annual Vacations with Pay (Table I1) — 
More than 77 per cent of the workers 
employed in restaurants received an initial 
vacation of one week and 22 per cent were 
granted two weeks, generally after a year 
of employment. 

Fifty-six per cent of the employees were 
in restaurants which increased the vacation 
period after a longer term of employment. 
One-quarter of the workers were given a 
maximum vacation of two weeks, in most 
cases after five years or less of employ- 
ment; 14 per cent, three weeks after five 


to 30 years’ service. More than 15 per 
cent of the workers could become eligible 
for a maximum vacation of four weeks, 
usually after 25 years of employment; more 
than half of these workers were in Quebec. 

Two-thirds of the workers in the Mari- 
times and in British Columbia, 23 per cent 
in. Quebec, 53 per cent in Ontario and one- 
third in the Prairie Provinces were in 
restaurants which did not increase the 
initial vacation period as the workers’ term 
of employment continued. Maximum vaca- 
tions of three and four weeks were reported 
for employees in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. In the Prairie Prov- 
inces, the longest vacation reported was 
three weeks and in the Maritimes, two 
weeks. 


Statutory Holidays (Table II1)—One or 
more statutory holidays were observed by 
restaurants’ employing 70 per cent of the 
workers. Of these workers, one-half were 
in those establishments observing six or 
more holidays. 

In the Maritimes, 70 per cent of the 
workers were in restaurants which observed 
one or two days; in Quebec, 38 per cent 
in those which observed one day; in 
Ontario, 27 and 26 per cent were in res- 
taurants observing one or eight holidays 
respectively. Two-thirds of the workers in 


Table LI.—Statutory Holidays for Non-Office Workers in Restaurants, October 1950 


Number of Statutory Maritime ° Prairie British 
Holidays Observed Canada (')| provinces | Quebec | Ontario | provinces | Columbia 
INGHO NT ORNT cer ets scan Secs ocd 2,438 89 945 627 334 438 
1 Sn Wo ESI TaN ed 2,567 180 943 1,099 143 202 
PAE ine ie HOR a reed heen ae De bcs oie 1,035 94 85 339 95 422 
Ast Rd Secon ENSe STIG gL eR ne 307 19 83 58 115 32 
tae as Patel Se Se eeein een ee CL, Ree Sern 210 44 119 108 
TA BRE OS PM regi NR ie ate 32 Seley 5 gt Dal aed BP Cle ease ee 25 110 Lyi. ME ee 
Ty Risk Rene eee RST wis ote TBO UR PS ene 148 1,053 611 41 
EET ak 126, ote SM Ata aa rate cube epee Pete YB IP eer neem Bn, (2h, sie Ae ES 94 478 40 
MoOrGabhan 9), © dee 5. «cate yptensh data ace 08 ee: cask 21) |; 2.0 eau 8 34 
INOANOVIMGLION Fees « esearch ola cide ores /mcie 732 6 27 582 59 58 
ROL ss cone Neate ae eae isi 10,601 388 2,487 4,006 2,340 1,375 

Number of Statutory Holldays —e 

Paid For When Not Worked 


10,601 


1Includes five employees in the Northwest Territories 
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the Prairie Provinces were in restaurants 
observing from seven to nine days and in 
British Columbia, 35 per cent were in those 
observing one or two statutory holidays. 

The largest single group of workers, 27 
per cent, was paid for one holiday and 17 
per cent were paid for eight days. The 
largest group of workers in the Maritimes, 
Quebec and Ontario was paid for one day, 
the next largest group in the Maritimes for 
two days, in Quebec for from six to eight 
days and in Ontario, for eight holidays. In 
the Prairie Provinces, just over 60 per cent 
of the workers were paid for seven to nine 
holidays and in British Columbia, 45 per 
cent were paid for one or two days. 


Collective Agreements.—Only about five 
per cent of the workers were employed in 
restaurants which reported having a written 
collective agreement at the time of the 
annual survey conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, October 1, 1950. 

Rest Periods.—Nearly three-quarters of 
the workers employed in restaurants were 
allowed regular rest periods each day. Of 
these, 386 per cent were permitted two 
10-minute rest periods, 22 per cent two 15- 
minute periods and 15 per cent were allowed 
a single rest period of 10 minutes, each day. 
Other rest periods reported, ranged from a 
single period each day of less than 10 
minutes to 30 minutes twice daily. 


The Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Industry, October, 1950 


More than one-third of workers on a 44-hour week, 39 per cent on a 
5-day week. Maximum vacation of two weeks with pay was predominant. 
Information also given on overtime payment, holidays, rest periods 


Nearly two-thirds of the workers in 
laundry and dry cleaning establishments 
were on a 44- or 48-hour normal work week 
when the Department of Labour made its 
annual survey in October, 1950. While 11 
per cent of the workers in the laundry 
industry were reported working 50 hours or 
more, less than five per cent in dry cleaning 
establishments were working longer than 
48 hours. 


The proportion of employees on a 5-day 
week in Ontario and British Columbia was 
much greater than in any of the other 
regions in Canada. 


Time and one-half was the usual over- 
time rate for work after standard daily or 
weekly hours. For work on Sunday and 
statutory holidays, time and one-half and 
double time were the predominant rates 
reported. 


The most common initial vacation 
reported was one week after one year of 
employment. More than half the workers 
in the industry were in establishments 
which gave a maximum vacation of two 
weeks, usually after three or five years of 
employment. Less than one per cent of 


the workers could become eligible for a 
maximum vacation of more than two weeks. 
About three-quarters,of the workers were 
in establishments which observed more than 
seven statutory holidays, with the largest 
single group in those which observed eight 
days. The number of observed holidays 
paid for when not worked varied consider- 
ably. Two-thirds of the workers were paid 
for one or more holidays, although the 
largest group was paid for eight days. 

Recognized rest periods in the industry 
were quite common. The majority of 
workers were employed in establishments 
which permitted a morning and afternoon 
rest'period of 10 or 15 minutes. Just over 
one-quarter of the workers were allowed 
regular wash-up periods, most of them 
being permitted two 5-minute periods each 
day. 

Less than 15 per cent of the employees 
were covered by written collective agree- 
ments. 

The information contained in this article 
was obtained from 150 establishments 
employing 9,861 non-office workers. Of 
these, 104 establishments, employing 7,687 
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workers, were in the laundry industry 
while the remaining 46 establishments, with 
2,174 employees, were engaged in dry 
cleaning services. 

Geographically, the distribution — of 
employees was as follows:— 


Maritime Provinces........ 565 
Quebbeasarie setcatatamestenh, « 1,996 
OMPETION GA, eek eben ee 3,730 
Prairie Provinces....'....... 2,070 
British Golumbia.>. ........ 1,500 


Average Wage Rates.—Wage increases in 
laundries during 1950 amounted to about 
seven per cent, thus bringing the index 
of the wage level in this industry to 209 
as compared with 100 in 1939. A large 
majority of those employed in laundries 
As of October 1950, the wage 
rates of these women ranged for the most 
part between 45 and 60 cents per hour. 
Very little difference is apparent between 
the rates for such occupations as ironers, 
pressers, shirt collar finishers, checkers and 
markers, starchers, and _ other 
mangle room workers. 

Average rates in the Maritime Provinces 
were generally lower than in the other 
regions. Quebec rates were somewhat 
higher than in the Maritime Provinces. 
Averages in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces were closest to the over-all 
averages, while in British Columbia the 
rates were consistently several cents 


are women. 


sorters, 


higher. Two of the principal occupations 
in which men are employed are extractor 
operators and washers. These workers as 
of October 1950 averaged 20 to 25-cents 
higher than most women workers, with a 
similar geographic pattern. In the case of 
drivers who are usually paid a rate plus 
commission, weekly wages showed less 
variation by region than for other workers. 


The average for Canada was $48.20, with 


Ontario ($52.61) and in particular Toronto 
($53.37) showing the highest averages. 


The Normal Work Week (Table I)— 
The largest groups of workers, 34, 17 and 
12 per cent, were on work weeks of 44, 45 
or 48 hours respectively. In the Mari- 
times, about two-thirds of the employees 
were working from 45 to 48 hours per 
week; in Quebec, 24 per cent were on a 
45-hour week and 54 per cent worked 49 
hours or more. In Ontario, 21 per cent 
were working 40 hours, 19 per cent 44 hours, 
22 per cent 45 hours, 11 per cent between 
45 and 48 hours and 18 per cent 48 hours. 
In the Prairie Provinces, three-quarters of 
the workers were on a 44-hour week and 
most of the remainder worked from 45 to 
48 hours. The longest work week reported 
in British Columbia was 44 hours; 67 per 
cent of the workers were in establishments 
reporting this weekly schedule. A further 
22 per cent were working between 40 and 
44 hours per week. 


Table I.—The Normal Work Week in Laundry and Dry Cleaning Establishments, October 
1950 Non-Office Workers by Region and Industry 


Landes) By Region By Industry 
Normal Weekly Hours an Psy, aE aa i a” ecse ek ae 
: Dry Maritime : Prairie | British Dry 
Cleaning | Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces| Columbia Laundry Cleaning 
Employees on a 5-day week: 
RIBAS SOF f. 5 0k als ot celande ces Se Rene Meenas HOM tec Hedacacicon 53 63 Hin dectesee 
BO Ee i nesinait Almen 827 il naseaaeed 75 T20 lee ee coh 32 557 270 
Over 40 and under 44.,....... 680 Od |. ees 257 62 327 650 30 
Ba eit ces os vee 786. hs LER Paralteatorcte cee 20 193 523 648 88 
RoR ers Malina st aslicmissiiadcs tI eI te all fore a i Bl aSnanifee esate & | ates ces 
BDC eis ete n erie 1,041 148 443 337 EBs lite aberels ana 570 471 
Overrdh etc. ies ctens se B80 ee 249 125 Cuil eve Ree eR 369 ll 
FL OUBL ctlarcurten tins sek 3,725 182 767 1,467 374 935 2,855 870 
All employees: 
Pde Aust, eae eetivee  c 09 ice Fe eel eee es AGA vei deoial 53 53 
BO eth nd ais aissieias aoe be ee ae 75 1: Sel eae 111 681 270 
Over 40 and under 44......... 680 B4 Ree cuiceahs 257 62 327 650 30 
< gee etn die gue: ig 54 84 708 1,538 1,009 2,743 644 
RUA Nae TO Ce eee env | | MO Lawes Rpt 61 alee eee 2 al Pecans wo eile oie 
AD eit meade a 1,627 148 469 835 VOM ae 986 641 
Over 45 and under 48......... 687 109 2 426 Ul We GRR Ae 530 157 
48 1,171 73 221 662 BIG. With. Ieee 888 283 
360 51 B04)» ove ela iN ans sere chi merteiieinae 257 103 
259 79 180") exec se.s cnc laten petoetnen tate nee 250 |. csw suite 
608 17 BOL... dates dev) steherth bus apa a ee Se COS. vz eteatees 
9,861 565 1,996 3,730 2,070 1,500 7,687 2,174 


considerably. 


: 


In the laundry industry, about’ one-third 
of the workers were on a 44-hour’ week 
and for the remainder weekly hours varied 
Sixty per cent of the 
employees, equally divided, were in dry 
cleaning establishments which reported a 
44- or 45-hour weekly schedule. 

One-third of the employees in laundries 
and dry cleaning establishments were 
reported on a 5-day week; 32 per cent in 
the Maritimes, 38 per cent in Quebec, 66 
per cent in Ontario, 18 per cent in the 
Prairie Provinces and 62 per cent in British 
Columbia. 


Overtime Payment.—In the laundry and 
dry cleaning industry, time and one-half 
was the usual rate for work after standard 
daily or weekly hours. Nearly one-third of 
the workers in laundries were paid a 
premium for work on Sunday; time and 
one-half and.double time were the most 
common rates reported. One-fifth of the 
workers employed in dry cleaning estab- 
lishments were paid time and one-half and 
double time for work on Sunday. 

For work on statutory holidays, which 
are paid for though not worked, time and 
one-half and double time were the pre- 
dominant rates reported. One-quarter of 
the workers in laundries and 42 per cent in 
dry cleaning establishments were paid time 
and one-half or double time for work on 
holidays. 


Annual Vacations with Pay (Table IL) — 
An initial vacation of one week was the 
general policy in the industry. A small 
percentage of workers, all of whom were 
employed in establishments in the Mari- 
time and Prairie Provinces, received an 
initial vacation of two weeks. 

In the laundry and dry cleaning industry, 
52 per cent of the employees were in estab- 
lishments which increased the vacation 
period as the worker’s term of employment 
continued. Almost all of these workers 
received a maximum vacation of two weeks, 
generally after three or five years service. 
This maximum vacation was given by 
establishments in the Maritimes after three 
or five years service, in Quebec after five 
or more years, in Ontario in most instances 
after five years, in the Prairie Provinces 
after two or five years and in British 
Columbia generally after three years. 

Less than four per cent of the employees 
were in establisments which reported a 
shut-down during the vacation period. 


Statutory Holidays (Table III1)—Some 
statutory holidays were observed by all 
establishments in the laundry and dry 
cleaning industry. Three-quarters of the 
workers in laundries and about two-thirds 
in the dry cleaning industry were in estab- 
lishments observing eight or more holidays. 

In the Maritimes, 70 per cent of the 
workers were in establishments which 


Table I.—Annual Vacations with Pay in Laundry and Dry Cleaning Establishments, October 
1950 Non-Office Workers by Region and Industry 


Teund By Region By Industry 
Length of Vacation and USA te = 
i i and Dry iti P Prairie | British Dry 
ear a rae Cleaning “pe sheme Quebec | Ontario Provinces] Columbia Laundry Cleaning 
Initial Vacation 
One Week with Pay.............. 9,398 512 1,996 3.730 1,660 1,500 7,872 2,126 
After: 1 year or less........ 462) IN ieee 63 180 S19) Le ee, 330 132 
UE 8,560 454 1,794 3,433 1,441 1, 438 6,583 1,977 
Service not specified 376 58 139 TG woe 62 359 17 
Two weeks with Pay............ 463 A Jel |e cts hain |b Galeries EID, Wet scrote 415 48 
ter: 1 pane, 7. AOE ee 429 I Bi ee || ee a ae BIOS; tess a 48 
ROBT PS 60.5 /-ise x= 34 | ° RAE Ow ce. tell b Rieter: all aeeeaytns, «WILE A AMC TERS lee Pk eet tener tea Tae 
PR OUR Aejeais Gelieas sn» 9,861 565 1,996 3,730 2,070 1,500 7,687 2,174 
Maximum Vacation 
i 99 1,682 1,218 1,287 3,881 1,200 
hy ee vada ie. Peete z 359 vee 451 dPavees : a) 111 666 i nas : ri pes 
A) aed 4 COME Pee 480.0 fea: «<3: : ; 1 
3 aa 2404 262 466 1,001 552 123 1,610 794 
Over 5 years........ TId as ath. 33 Cra SEER ae te! Ret orieee ed ere UC Re doe ap 
Three Weeks with Pay........... 
BAS Pers MOLY BATE oleae oben 4.s:+ Gh EMR Mer Neu sare vail ones tod oe os C8 ae 5 priya. are OF cena take 
iti i intained..... 718 120 1,497 2,048 790 263 3, 744 974 
hice Pes, 1317 67 1,497 2,048 442 263 3, 301 926 
2 weeks with pay.......... 401 53 cthertteepeesteres: Sd latent oh, of 
RYer tag prtes  grettiste <a>: s)=% 9,861 565 1,996 8,730 2,070 1,500 7, 687 2,174 


observed eight or nine holidays; in Quebec 
one-quarter were in those which observed 
eight days and 42 per cent in those 
observing fewer than six days; in Ontario, 
more than two-thirds of the workers were 
in establishments observing eight holidays 
and in the Prairie Provinces 84 per cent 
were in those observing eight or more days. 
In the province of British Columbia about 
three-quarters of the employees were in 
establishments which observed nine statu- 
tory holidays and a further 21 per cent in 
those which observed eight holidays. 

Two-thirds of: the employees were paid 
for some or all of the statutory holidays 
observed. Thirteen per cent of the total 
number of employees were paid for one to 
three days, 18 per cent for four, six and 
seven days and 87 per cent for eight or 
more holidays. 

All but six per cent of the workers in 
the Maritimes were paid for one or more 
holidays if not worked; 49 per cent were 
paid for only one day and 45 per cent were 
paid for six or more holidays. Two-thirds 
of the workers in Quebec were not paid 
for any of the observed holidays and most 
of the remainder were paid for two or more 
days. About 70 per cent of the workers 
in Ontario were paid for one to nine holi- 
days; 20 per cent were paid for one to 


three days, 15 per cent for four or six days - 
and 34 per cent for seven or eight days. 
All the workers in the Prairie Provinces 
were paid for six or more statutory holidays 
and the largest groups, 49 and 25 per cent, 
were paid for eight and ten days respec- 
tively. One-half the workers in British 
Columbia were not paid for any statutory 
holidays but 39 per cent received pay for 
nine days. 


Written Collective Agreements.—About 
14 per cent of the workers in the industry 
were reported covered by written collec- 
tive agreements. Most of these workers 
were represented by unions whose affilia- 
tion was either AFL-TLC, or CIO-CCL. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.—Ninety-two 
per cent of the workers in laundries and 
88 per cent in dry cleaning establishments 
were allowed regular rest periods. In 
laundries, 71 per cent of these workers 
were permitted two 10-minute periods and 
16 per cent two 15-minute periods each 
day. In the dry cleaning industry, 48 and 
38 per cent of the workers were allowed 
two 10- or 15-minute periods respectively. 

Recognized wash-up periods were reported 
for 29 per cent of the laundry workers and 
for 21 per cent of those engaged in dry 
cleaning. Of these workers, 45 per cent in 


Table I1f.—Statutory Holidays in Laundry and Dry Cleaning Establishments, October 1950 
Non-Office Workers by Region and Industry 


Laundry By Region By Industr 

hte of Renee an and — Me uf “A = 

olidays served Dry Maritime Fe Prairie | British , Dry 
Cleaning | Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces} Columbia Laundry Cleaning 
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laundries received two 5-minute periods 
and 63 per cent in dry cleaning establish- 
ments received two 5- or 10-minute periods 
each day. 


Number and Duration of Periods 
One period of: 

MTT G OSS MEMES Meme GT Mra ses stile te Re ass 6 

IG. WRITS =, dec pence ae OREN a 

HIS UETIUT GS Meee Mi ss duc. S98) aie foxreresie iSite wa een, 

Oy tie em ceivede Pac tre tee cict cavers. cuat <a ss dyer 


Two Periods of: 
45}, ATAU CUTEST oer cia ee Oe RT eee 
LOMERCITTUUT DES eaters v aeiayeteM hie Bese icveialsue, 
eM TININGN CRN AL Pate tite Roloc iss he pelle oe 6 
CO) hc NST eres ice rciraisi cite, + aceseueun-eaie 


In detail, the following table shows the 
number of workers allowed rest and wash- 
up periods in the laundry and dry cleaning 
industries :— 


Laundry Industry Dry Cleaning Industry 


Prices and the Cost of Living 


Cost-of-Living Index, October 1, 1951 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced 0-3 per cent from 
189-8 at September 1 to 190-4 at October 
1. As in the previous month, a decline in 
food prices was outweighed by increases in 
other groups. 

The food index declined 0-6 per cent 
to 249-7, as decreases in meats particularly 
fresh pork along with lower egg prices over- 
balanced small increases among other 
items. The clothing index increased 3:3 
per cent from 206-9 to 213-8 following the 
appearance of fall and winter lines which 
recorded the price change in these goods 
since last winter. Home furnishings and 
services advanced 0-5 per cent to 200-1 
as a result of increases throughout most 
of this group, except for rugs, which were 
lower. 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book, 
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Higher prices for coal and coke in 


several centres and narrow advances for gas 
and electricity rates increased the fuel and 
light index 0:5 per cent to 150-2. The 
miscellaneous items index rose 0:2 per cent 
to 144-3 as increases occurred in health 
and personal care items, theatre admissions, 
and newspaper rates. Rents, which were 
not surveyed in October, remained 
unchanged at 142-7. 

From August 1939 to October 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 88:9 
per cent. 


Wholesale Price Indexes, October, 1951 


Reversing its downward tendency of the 
previous four months, the index number 
for 30 industrial material prices at whole- 
sale moved up from a level of 285-3 for 
the week of September 28 to 291-2 for the 
week of October 26. Increases occurred in 
a broad list of commodities, including steel 
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merchant bars, white lead, raw rubber, beef 
hides, oats, steers, hogs, lead, zine and tin. 
These outweighed narrow losses for wheat, 
raw sugar and copper. 

Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets moved up from an index of 249-3 
for the week of September 28 to 255-4 for 
the week of October 26. Strength was 
concentrated mainly in field products, the 
index for this series rising from 168-8 to 
178-5, due principally to higher prices for 
potatoes and eastern grains. Animal 
products moved from 329-8 to 332-4, due 
to strength in livestock. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, 
September 1951 


Regional cost-of-living indexes for eight 
cities presented mixed changes between 
August 1 and September 1. Composite 
indexes registered increases at four centres 
while for three others declines occurred. 
One was unchanged. Decreases were 
general for foods, except at Montreal, 
where a narrow increase occurred. Sharp 
seasonal losses were prevalent for fresh 
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vegetables while lesser declines were noted 
for fresh pork, lamb and_ shortening. 
Clothing was higher at all centres except 
Halifax, while home furnishings and ser- 
vices changes were scattered. Fuel. and 
lighting costs were unchanged to higher 
while the miscellaneous items indexes were 
unchanged except for small increases for 
Toronto and Winnipeg. Reflecting the 
results of a quarterly survey, rents moved 
up for seven centres but remained steady 
for Saint John and Saskatoon. 

Between August 1 and September 1, 
1951 city cost-of-living index changes were 
as follows: Montreal +1-2 to 196-0; 
Toronto +0-9 to 185.4; Vancouver +0-4 
to 190-2; Saskatoon +0:2 to 186-2; 
Edmonton —0-2 to 181-5; Winnipeg —0-2 
to .182-2 and Halifax —0.4 to 177.5. 
Saint John remained at 184.2. 


Wholesale Prices, August 1951 

The general wholesale price index moved 
down 1:1 per cent to 241-5 in August, 1951. 
Widespread declines were evident as six of 
the main commodity groups joined in the 


downward tendency. Iron Products and 


Non-metallic Minerals were the only two 
groups to register increases. The largest 
recession was recorded by Textile Products, 
which continued the course of a decline 
begun in April when raw wool prices began 
to slide from March 1951 peaks. The 
decline of 3-8 per cent to 283-0 brought the 
index for this series to the lowest level since 
November 1950 and was attributable to a 
sharp drop in raw cotton as well as the 
lower prices for raw wool, woollen cloth, 
woollen carpets and jute bags. In the 
Animal Products group, hogs and other 
livestock, fresh meats, hides and skins and 
fowl and eggs registered price declines which 
lowered the index 2:3 per cent to 305-4. 
Small decreases among Non-ferrous Metals 
were sufficient to move the index down 0-4 
per cent to 183-4. The Wood Products 
index, at. 302-9, was 0-3 per cent below the 
July level, as lower prices for western cedar 
and eastern spruce lumber outweighed 
increases in paperboard, eastern hemlock, 
white pine lumber and matches. Chemical 
Products declined 0-3 per cent to 189°6 
when lower soap prices outweighed increases 
in fertilizers, tanning materials, drugs and 
inorganic chemicals. Although the majority 
of Vegetable Product sub-groups advanced 
in August, a price drop in raw sugar com- 
bined with seasonal declines in potatoes and 
onions to lower the group index 0-1 per 
cent to 215-9. A rise of 0-7 per cent to 
170-7 for Non-metallic Minerals was due 
mainly to increases in petroleum products, 
cement, sewer pipe and plate glass. Iron 


Products rose 0:6 per cent to 212-0, reflect- 
ing advances in steel rails, structural shapes 
and certain hardware items. 

Commodity price increases between July 
and August included the following: 
Quebracho extract 34:4 per cent, canned 
peas 20-0 per cent, wheat No. 1 Ontario 
13-5 per cent, canned raspberries 10-4 per 
cent, range boiler 9-9 per cent, sewer pipe 
9-6 per cent, lard (Toronto) 9-5 per cent, 
cocoanut oil 9.3 per cent, bacon (Toronto) 
9-2 per cent, strawberry jam 8:7 per cent, 
plate glass (10’-15’) 8.4 per cent. Among 
commodity price declines in the same 
interval, the following were recorded: Raw 
wool, New Zealand, 37:1 per cent; beef 
hides, country cured, 22-2 per cent; blue 
pickerel, 18:8 per cent; raw wool, domestic 
eastern, 18-5 per cent; raw sugar, Montreal, 
17-9 per cent; woollen carpets, 16-7 per 
cent; tallow, 13:5 per cent; B.C. cedar ship- , 
lap, 12-9 per cent; beef carcass, cow, Mont- 
real, 10-3 per cent; greyfish oil, 9-1 per 
cent. 

The index of Canadian Farm Products 
prices at terminal markets declined 4-4 per 
cent to 256-4. Lower initial prices to pro- 
ducers, set by the Canadian Wheat Board 
ior the crop year 1951-52 for western wheat, 
oats and barley were largely responsible for 
a 7:0 per cent drop to 164-6 in Field 
Products. Seasonal declines in potato prices 
also contributed to the decrease. The 
Animal Products index moved down 3:0 per, 
cent to 348-3 in response to lower prices for 
livestock, raw wool, poultry and eggs. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, September, 1951” 


The number of strikes and lockouts 
in existence during September declined 
slightly, fewer workers were involved, and 
time loss was less than half the high 
figure for the previous month, However, 
strike idleness was much greater than the 
low figure for September, 1950. Demand 
for increased wages was the central cause 
in 20 of the 31 stoppages in existence in 
September, resulting in almost 75 per cent 
of the total time loss. Three disputes arose 
out of alleged discrimination for union 
activity, three over dismissals or suspen- 
sions, two were inter-union disputes or the 
employment of union members, and three 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


were over causes affecting wages and’ work- 
ing conditions. More than 70 per cent of 
the total idleness was caused by two 
stoppages, one of tobacco factory workers 
at Hamilton, Ont., and Granby and Mont- 
real, P.Q., and the other of aluminum 
plant workers at Shawinigan Paliss + P26): 

Preliminary figures for September, 1951, 
show 31 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 8,637 workers, with a time loss 
of 105,235 man-working days, as compared 
with 38 strikes and lockouts in August, 
1951, with 25,272 workers involved and a 
loss of 219,473 days. In September, 1950, 
there were 23 strikes and lockouts, in- 
volving 15,344 workers and a loss of 37,503 
days. 
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For the first nine months of 1951, 
preliminary figures show 199 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 65,096 workers, with a 
time loss of 667,622 days. In the same 
period in 1950, there were 130 strikes and 
lockouts, with 166,601 workers involved, 
and a loss of 1,300,331 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in September, 1951, was 0-12 per 
cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with 0:25 per cent in August, 
1951; 0:04 per cent in September, 1950; 
0-09 per cent for the first nime months of 
1951; and 0:17 per cent for the first nine 
months of 1950. 

Of the 81 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, five were settled 
in favour of the workers, eight in favour 
of the employers, three were compromise 


settlements and two were indefinite in 


result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 13 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 
The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature which 
are still in progress are: compositors, etc., 


at Winnipeg, Man., which began on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 


Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946; cotton and rayon under- 
wear factory workers at Sherbrooke, P.Q., 
May 11, 1950; laundry machinery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., June 15, 1950; 
cleaners and dyers at Toronto, Ont., 
October 4, 1950; and bookbinders at 
Toronto, Ont., February 20, 1951. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given mn the Lasour Gazerra from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gaznrre for April, 1951, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern lreland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and_ gives 
some details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in July, 1951, was 101 and nine were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 110 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in 


the period there were 16,900 workers in- 
volved; a time loss of 42,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 101 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in July, 18, directly 
involving 1,800 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 42, 
directly involving 4,600 workers, on other 
wage questions; five, directly involving 200 
workers, on questions as to working hours: 
12, directly involving 3,100 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 26, directly 
involving 3,800 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; two, 
directly involving 400 workers, on ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and one, 
directly involving 1,100 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


Selected Publications Received Recently 
in Library of Department of Labour 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
2ommunieate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, on inter- 
library loan, free of charge, by making 
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application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour Gazprtn. 

List No, 41. 


Accidents 


1. Accident facts. 1951 edition. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1951. Pp. 96. 

2. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Pro- 
tection of the Health of Workers in places 
of Employment. Eighth item on the 
Agenda. Geneva, 1951. 1 volume. 

3. US. Feperat Crvi Drerense ApMINIS- 
TRATION. Hmergency Action to save Lives. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 28. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 

4. CALIFORNIA ‘PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
AssocIATION. ResparcH Division. Trends in 
Employee Benefit Plans; a Stenographic 
Brief of an Address given before the Cali- 
fornia Personnel Management Association 
and the Personnel Section of the Western 
Management Association, by W. G. Caples. 
San Francisco, 1950. Pp. 11. 

5. ZIsMAN, JosePpH. Seventy-Three Em- 
ployee-Benefit Plans in the Petroleum 
Refining Industry, by Joseph Zisman and 
Julia Carlson. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Pp. 264. 


Employment Management 

6. CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Association. Public Relations view of Per- 
sonnel Management; a Stenographic Brief 
of an Address given before the California 
Personnel Management Association and the 
Personnel Section of the Western Manage- 
ment Association, by George A. Bowie. 
San Francisco, 1950. Pp. 14. 

7. Fours, Franxurn Erton. Introduction 
to Industrial Management; Text, Cases, 
and Problems. McGraw-Hill, 1949. Pp. 
648. 

8. Grimm, Witiiam K. A Simple way to 
have a Successful Employee Suggestion 
System. Chicago, Personnel Materials Co., 
195055 Bp a9: ; 

9. NationaAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Shift Problems and Practices, by 
Herbert R. Northrup. New York, 1951. 
PDs aos 

10. Terry, N.V. The Foreman and Labour 
Turnover. Birmingham, England, Institute 
of Industrial Supervisors, 1951. Pp. 16. 

11. U.S. Bureau or Employment SEcUR- 
ity. Reference Manual for In-Plant Man- 
power Planning. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Pp. 53. 


Industrial Relations 

12. Catirorn1A PersonNeL MANAGEMENT 
Association. ResgarcH Division. Gearing 
the Industrial Relations Program to the 
Employee. Viewpoint ; a Stenographic Brief 
of an Address given before the California 
Personnel Management Association and the 
Personnel Section of the Western Manage- 
ment Association, by Howard L. Richard- 


son. San Francisco, 1950. Pp. 13. 


138. Montreat. Universiry. INDUSTRIAL 
Retations Section. Neither Right nor Left 
in Labor Relations, by Emue Bouvier. 
Montreal, 1951. Pp. 203. 

14. Suister, JosepH. Readings in Labor 
Economics and Industrial Relations. Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott, 1951. Pp. 661. 


Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 

15. INpustTRIAL RELATION COUNSELORS, 
Inc. Industrial Relations Counselors, inc.; 
Our First Twenty-Five Years, 1926-1951. 
New York, 1951. Pp. 35. 

16. InpustTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELORS, 
Inc. Papers, presented at the Conference 
commemorating the Twenty-Fifth Anniver- 
sary of Industrial Relations Counselors, inc., 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
May 22, 1951. New York, 1951. 2 papers. 


International Agencies 

17. Fottows, JoHN W. Antecedents of 
the International Labour Organization. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. 284. 

18. INTERNATIONAL LABour Orricy. Last- 
ing Peace the I.L.0. Way; The Story of 
the International Labour Organization. 
Geneva, 1951. Pp. 124. 

19. Unrren Nations. TecuHnicaL ASsist- 
ANCE ADMINISTRATION. Services of the 
Umied Nations Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration and how to obtain them. New 
York, 1951. Pp. 52. 


Labour and Labouring Classes 

20. CANADA. DerpartMEeNtT or Lasour. 
Economics AND ResearcH Brancu. Work- 
ing and Living Conditions in Canada. 
Ottawa, 1951. 1 volume. 

21. NerHerRLANpDS (Kinepom, 1915- ) 
Lasour Inspectorate. Summary of the 
Central Report of the Labour Inspectorate 
in the Kingdom of the Netherlands in the 
year 1949. The Hague, 1951. Pp. 12. 

22. U.S. Bureau or LAzor Statistics. Brief 
History of the American Labor Movement. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 66. 


Labour and Labouring Classes. Great 
Britain 

23. Briccs, Martin SHaw. A Short His- 
tory of the Building Crafts. Oxford, Clar- 
endon Press, 1925. Pp. 296. 

24, Connotity, JAMus. Labour in Irish 
History. New York, Donnelly Press, 1919. 
Pitt Lad. 

25. HAMMOND, JOHN LAURENCE LEBRETON. 
The Age of the Chartists, 1832-1854; a _ 
Study of Discontent, by J. L. Hammond 
and Barbara Hammond. London, Long- 
mans, Green, 1980. Pp. 386. 

26. Hammonn, JoHN LAurENcE LeBreton. 
The Village Labourer, 1760-1832; a Study 
in the Government of England before the 
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Reform Bill, by J. L. Hammond and 
Barbara Hammond. London, Longmans 
Green, 1913. Pp. 418. 


27. Hurr, Atten. The Condition of the 
Working Class in. Britain. New York, 
International Publishers, 1933. Pp. 272. 

28. Reprorp, ArtHur. Labour Migration 
in England, 1800-1850. Manchester, The 
University Press; London, Longmans, 
Green, 1926. Pp. 174. 

29. Rees, (Sir) JAMus Frepertcx. A Social 
and Industrial History of England, 1816- 
1918. London, Methuen, 1920. Pp. 197. 


Labour Supply 

30. ORGANIZATION FoR HuroprAN EconNoMIC 
Cooperation. Miscellaneous Papers. Paris, 
n.d. 4 papers. 

31. U.S. Burrav or Lasor Statistics. New 
York Recionan Orrice. The Nation’s Sci- 
entific and Technical Manpower. New York, 


1951. 1 Pp. 18. 
Productivity of Labour 

32. ANaLo-AmMERIcCAN CouNcIL ON Pro- 
puctiviry. Freight Handling. Report of a 


Specialist Team which visited the United 
States of America in 1950. London, 1951. 
Pp. 58. 

33. ANGLO-A MERICAN 
puctiviry. Valves, Steel, Iron and Non- 
Ferrous. Report of a visit to the U.S.A 
in 1950 of a Productivity Team represent- 
ing the Valve Industry. London, 1951 
Pp. 64. 

34, INTPRNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Pay- 
ment by Results. Geneva, 1951. Pp. 204. 


Profit Sharing 


35. CALIFORNIA PrRSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
AssociaTION. RuseArcH Division. Profit- 
Sharing under today’s Conditions. A Steno- 
graphic Brief of an Address given before 
the California Personnel Management 
Association and the Personnel Section of 
the Western Management Association, by 
T. P. Pike. San Francisco, 1950. Pp. 10. 

36. Harnett, JAMus R. A Census of 
Profit Sharing in the Metropolitan St. Louis 
Industrial Area, by James R. Harnett, 
Doris Rose Henle and Bernard W. Demp- 
sey. Akron, Ohio, Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries, 1951. Pp. 8. ; 

37. Srewart, Bryce Morrison. Profit 
Sharing for Wage Earners and Executives, 
by Bryce M. Stewart and Walter J. Couper. 
New York, Industrial Relations Coun- 
sellors, 1951. Pp. 124. 


Counct, ON Pro- 


Wages and Hours 
38. U.S. Bureau or Lazor Statistics. 


Employment, Hours, and Earnings; State 
and Area Data. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
1 volume, : 
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39. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours: Printing In- 
dustry, July 1, 1950. Washington, G.P.O., 
1951. Ppy 33, 


Miscellaneous 

40. Acton Socrery Trust. The Men on, 
the Boards; a Study of the Composition 
of the Boards of Nationalized Industry. 
Claygate, Surrey, 1951. Pp. 22. 

41. APPRENTICESHIP COMMISSION OF THE 
PrintiInG TRADES OF THE Crry or Mont- 
REAL. Sixth Annual Report, 1960-1951. 
Montreal, 1951. Pp. 46. 

42. BirMINGHAM. UNIversiTy. Work 
MEASUREMENT ResearcH Unit. National 
Survey of Time Study Practice, 1950. First 
Interim Report. Birmingham, 1951. Pp. 2. 

43. Gumpen Company, CLEVELAND. Get- 
ting the Right Job. Cleveland, 1950. Pp. 16. 

44. Great Brirain. PARLIAMENT. Houser 
or Commons. SELECT ComMiTTEE on Estt- 
MATES. Rearmament. London, H.MS.O., 
1951. Pp. 205. 


45. Hypr, Doua.as. I Believed; the Auto- 
biography of a Former British Communist. 
London, Heinemann, 1951. Pp. 303. 

46. InrerNatTIONAL LAsour Orrice. Holi- 
days with Pay in Agriculture. Fourth item 
on the Agenda. Geneva, 1951. 1 volume. 

47, INTERNATIONAL SociAL Sucuriry Asso- 
ciation. Technical Problems involved in 
the Administration of Social Security 
Schemes; Manual of Methods of Identifica- 
tion of Insured Persons and Organization 


of Records. Geneva, General Secretariat, 
International Labour Office, 1951. 2 
volumes. 


48. NavtonaL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Organizing the US. Government for For- 
eign Economic Operations. A Statement 
of the NPA Steering Committee, June 18, 
1951. Washington, 1951. Pp. 10. 

49. Ross, ArrHur Max. Strike Experience 
in Five Countries, 1927-1947 ; an interpreta- 
tion, by Arthur M. Ross and Donald Irwin. 
Berkeley, University of California, 1951. 
p. 323-342. 


50. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 


Consumers’ ‘Cooperatives in 1949; Opera- 
tions and Developments. Washington, 
G:B.O., 1951-— Ppiesa: 


51. U.S. Women’s Burnav. Progress of 
Women in the United States, 1949-1961; a 
Report prepared ... for Mary N. Cannon, 
the United States Delegate to the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, Seventh 
Assembly, Santiago, Chile, May 30-June ~ 
14, 1951. Washington, 1951. Pp. 30. 

52. Zimcter, Oswarp Lxopoip. Official 
Commemorative Book; Jubilee of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. London, Sidgwick 
and Jackson Ltd., 1951. Pp. 256. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1951 1950 1949 1944 1939 
Item 
Sept. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
otal Population? ....\. vais sestn see ene 13, 845 13,549 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Force— 

Civilian labour force: (2). . 5 ciscc.cttes «sa sna bond ome ‘ 5,324 5, 253 t t 

Persons with jobs(!)... ; 5,221 5,155 Tt 
IM ple (2). Cents cra erola estate yo 4, 4,107 4,012 iy tT 
Hemalethil cone uns oeeeeies + ade rn ao 1,114 1,143 t fl 

Sid. WOPKEFS(2)*. coven ete start ac cee oriseeieaane 5 3,639 3,575 Tt T 

Persons without jobs and seeking work....... DOO nate 85 103 98 T tT 
Index of employment (1939=100).............02e-e |e eee e eee 184-3 172-5 168-9 tT T 
PrGiNierALiONy.5 4... eyhiete eee curd tare ene NOH mies 17, 236 5,210 7,851 1,207 1,941 

(Aidit maleate. te) S acteetamearen me aclee ate INOS|<.;eeneee 9,040 1,995 3,057 218 533 

Earnings and Hours— 

Motel AbOur WCOME, sootarsnloaeeniisesere ca $OCO; O00) ohye titertalsio less ais 699 672 t tT 

Per capita weekly earnings...........-...---0005+ $ 50-50 50-16 45-15 42-95 i T 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing.......... | eee eee 119-1 104-2 98-8 t T 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing....|.......... 41-3 42-5 41-9 t T 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (?)...........)......0005 107-8 108-8 105-2 T T 

National Employment Service— 

Live applications for employment (1st of month) 

Bee ee ee Mcciw crotaa ieee Aiba as etaeine wns 000 127-1 130-0 157-3 139-2 59-8 t 
Unfilled vacancies, (1st of month) (%),.......... 000 59-5 54-5 37: 183-7 T 
Placements, weekly average..........-00.+ee00- O00]: Se.hranee 19-0 17-1 14:8 t t 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (lst of month)............ 000 80-9 83-9 92-5 79-9 4-5 if 
Mal snGeim tunel. v.25 a. cemere one cc canine st $000,000}.......... 726-0 603-4 560-3 222-4 t 
Price Indexes— t 

Generalsmholesale (4) ios... ast ive 0 samcns we ceieeie’e es 5 215-7 195-9 | 130-6(5) 99-2(5) 

Cose ordiving mdex (4). sonatas eee «Gaiam cine ron 9 168-5 162-8 118-9 108-8 

Residential building materials(*).................. 4 247-6 226-3 | 146-6(5) 102-3(5) 

Production— 

Industrial production index(4)..............-000 0+ 3 190-5 178-5 192-7 109-5 
Mineral production index(‘). . : 136-2 131-0 102-7 128-3 
Manufacturing index (4)... -e 199-0 186-5 219-5 106-2 

Plectric Power... os% oo oackarcesass 000,000 k.w.h. 4,199 3,798 3,275 2,293 

Construction— 
VONtLACS A WALOs a atanien els sie micdea salee $000, 000 144-5 90-7 24-2 25-8 
DP wellingtunite Started. .....cccls. bk weloledewaeine see 000 9-3 8-5 T 
COIDICtER oeek oan osama 000 8-7 9-1 t T 
under construction.............000 67-1 59-2 t 

LPAI ee sea ee alate toni etree proveare aces teratals 000 tons 201-8 180-1 151-5 65.9 

Steel ingots and castings................... 000 tons 281-3 248-7 246-8 122-0 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle................... 000 107-5 128-6 116-7 74-4 

HORS coe au ae INS as 3 000 271-7 242-5 451-8 267-3 

Miour- production s. oes. 6.05. oeees cos oe 000,000 bbls. 1-71 1-71 2-02 1-38 

Newsnet) oe ancora nr orenees can 000 tons} .s8. 1 fea)s caanees 466-4 446-8 262-3 237-0 

Cement producers’ shipments......... 000,006 bbls.|.......... 1-75 1-61 °1-65 | 0-94(8) 0-84(8) 

Automobiles and trucks.............0..:02eeeee: QOD sey ection 21-8 24-3 20-5 13-8 3-5 

RIGId Pe he Meee Rag Mee ere 000! fine 08)| je. vis cmc 345-1 375-9 359-9 237-6 449-5 

MIOppeLs casio au as eee sess co cnasec anes O00 tons. 5.004.) 22-6 21-4 22-8 22-4 27-1 

SOB ee Rs eek Soren ate = kat Statins ea oe 000 tons|.......... 13-8 14-4 12-7 9-2 16-9 

NICKOL FER cade teens ecteeiewse esl cee sete G00 tons]; Fos. Sshee 11-8 7-7 10-0 11-9 10-1 

ANC S Sate ta ods he Babin cawinnls sae oases OOD tonal cer S23 30-2 25-8 25-7 22-4 19-8 

Rood a oe orci eae ee en innate cis 000 tons}.......... 1,247 1,066 1,278 L877 1,285 

Crude petroletin.c:. se <sias conten ces eee 000; OOO" Es: he 0 cp of! erect 2-46 1-97 0-83 0-80 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted(‘)...............J.......005 361-9 368-9 317-2 199-2 115-2 

Retail Grade. os. soporte ek ee Meee E $000, 000).......... 863-8 810-3 706-6 

Imports, excluding gold $000, 000 311-8 357-5 267-3 212-1 157-3 62-7 

Exports, excluding gold $000, 000 320-1 349-8 257-1 251-7 257-0 75-6 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................. 000, O00 ...6 eon lame see eee 3,466 4,394 5,947 2,774 
Car loadings, revenue freight.................-- 000 349-7 363-0 275-0 351-1 318-0 229-0 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, index(4)....dic..ssc0ssecseceseuss 179-8 169-7 | 135-7 108-2 86-8 85-8 

Preferred Stocks, indext*)s.2 che coc onee ccc en nite 166-4 165-2 155-6 140-4 125-9 97-7 

Bond yields, Dominion, index(4).................- 105-0 104-9 90-5 92-7 97-0 98-6 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts...... $000,000).......... 9,072 7,558 6,447 4,532 2,390 

Bank loans, current public................. $000,000}.......... 2,912 2,294 2,060 966 826 

MGhey supply wach onc eet tee Seen ee $000, 000}. 5... 5.5. 4,719 4,678 4,188 | 3,153(5) 1,370(5) 

Circulating media in hands of public....... $000,000}.......... 1, 262 1,159 1,155 925 281(5) 

Denosity. 3s cide nates renk noe eee $000,000).......... 3,457 3,519 3,033 | 2,163(5) | 1,089(5) 


Nors.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

*Population figures given are as at June 1 for 1950, 1949, 1944 and 1939, 

tComparable statistics are not available. 

() Labour Force survey figures given are as at June 2, 1951, August 19, 1950, August 20, 1949. Detailed figures for 
June 1951 will be found in table A4-A8 of the September issue of the Labour Gazette. 

(?) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 
cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 

(*) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949, ; 

(4) Average 1935-39 =100. 

(5) Year end figures. 

(°) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments, j Gal 
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A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 


FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Date Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females Under 18 ou 
PI ALOAVEUAGCM LO GU- 28 vehi tels sisp vo ticeret yeers bc cin see olen ene catslees 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
RPE GL APG LG OCU Mie cad valent es scsi sep velne's secede eee 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
PR UAICAVOLAGEnLOSUcSS Nee eiats Fat soit teicic.«.c,c/ate hielo ae sbaracdawaa sy 12,695 12,145 11,117 35, 957 
RTE es WEPAMO LOGGHAG Ces sia crack, = dine es vip Sieciee aleiley eevee vive tne’ 3,564 5,834 5,054 14, 452 
ATP EA-VOrE aan O44 F Maays, « sfe,s-ctelhioeieial «alse ersic'v Ouit oie cute eraciele aimed 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
AIA EA VERA OT LOAD 4 Di aa cRX Sn <roniaere te vs clciebinls eli ee'bie vals ekie's.b¥ 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 
ee RL ME Say Se sicissne ie-ysiderb,c'pran oe 0:0 9-8 0m -e'0.wis va aveieende 30,700 24,172 19, 040 73,912 
1950— 
AVS UNUCE NENG Tart ene Satie riet os cisignr dursesizely ts 6 cape da das 1,995 1,883 1,332 5,210 
PRELUDES TAL ID Nem ae ETA tie OR Sit aints eG erelove diols aip's Wisse Bein, bel aa ayn eiane 2,262 1,674 1,094 5,030 
RECN MAD Mea ere gare iste ia vicaa dice wich ca vie e/s byes e608 ophale eve 90 2,378 2,025 1,368 5,771 
PDPES ONDER DESERT Oe SEEN AVaE sia, o vides win dis oly s 4 ala aha is dio Ws'0(e,eveiaiesarels 3,068 2,090 1,672 6, 830 
TIGORINTSES OR aT CTT TAs cas caect ewer yi cst te cedar sectors 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 
BEM TSte « Snes waren Che hee CnC eI, CRE ee OSE Cert eee een 2,546 1,792 1,299 5, 637 
SUT Meer eer foes ele a arinviin chet wines es aru One 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
5,555 3, 252 3,051 11, 858 
6, 678 3,915 3,595 14, 188 
9, 256 5,523 5,475 20, 254 
9, 638 5,147 4,644 19,429 
9,759 5,191 4, 686 19, 636 
9,040 4,343 3,853 17, 236 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
B.C. 
Month Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
AUSOPENL OLA AMER aise rce ters Tine erin losaya FF duals, ere iacsie sl ous 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
io Total ERSTE Sey SP Neh placa wig sha ¥ found 3,765 8,272 35,548 7,909 8, 638 64,127 
MM LOCAL Ta asks oes hen nei othe wale eee cee acess 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
LONGED OLE CMa eELNE Hasina iitridinsniie args celes sO. 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
LON a el MC eR Tare a. vinjvinsis.sie,6 walajealt.s «8 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6, 123 73,912 
1950 
SA MINE at hestigars's: 4 186 1,023 2,556 914 531 5,210 
IO EST a et 1'004 2" 653 691 441 3,030 
RENN G Coitet irs... echo tein oe 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 5,771 
REMMI oR toe sce b ae nae oe 5s 161 1,302 3,867 924 576 6, 830 
0 Sie eo oe a 225 | 1/200 | 3.013] 1,133] B81 | 7,01 
1951 
3,261 


TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATIONS ; 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


~ . Unskilled we : 
Farming | 7a; | Skilled ‘lort Profes- Tra di Female Total 
Month Class og Boar Workers | Clerical sional Trading | Domestic | Others Workers 
1951 

WR ne Sees 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 3,238 
i oe 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
March..-. 2,072 1,351 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 
ULL ose 2,293 2,125 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 
MSV ess! 3,611 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 
WUMO Sie. x2 3,534 2,539 3,192 511 859 274 521 552 11,482 
POL yoe os 2,556 3,279 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 
August... 2,333 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 879 487 10, 434 


“Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 


B—tLabour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statisties 


a en Finance, Simpl 
as Wares fe y, Manu- Construe- poke ie mentary Total 
ishing, facturing tion ip at a Geomeing Lapettee OL 
Tapping, Storage, ment) neo 
Mining Trade Is 
1938—Average............. 22 60 15 58 57 5 216 
1989—Average............. 23 62 16 61 57 5 224 
1940—Average........ i 25 78 ll 66 59 6 245 
1941—Average............. 28 107 16 76 64 8 297 
1942—Average............. 33 142 19 83 71 10 357 
1943—Average............. 34 167 22 89 77 11 400 
1944—A verage....:........ 37 171 17 98 81 12 417 
1945—Average............. 38 156 19 105 89 13 418 
1946—Average............. ' 46 147 25 118 99 14 448 
1947—Average............. 52 176 34. 138 111 21 532 
1948—A verage............. 58 204 41 160 128 19 610 
1949—January.............. 54 214 37 165 137 20 626 
HP ODLUST i rere). velit 52 215 36 165 137 21 627 - 
Mareby dcr, 3. Sash oats 46 216 37 166 140 20 626 
ADT n* venleane eioah & 44 216 41 169 139 20 628 
MY Wir ct cs faite cen: 50 212 44 171 141 20 638 
PURE h hk Goan eats 55 218 49 175 142 21 661 
DULY is tate ten Semen 55 217 53 177 141 21 664 
AMP UBU es sae eae 58 220 55 17 139 21 672 
September........... 55 223 55 179 141 21 674 
Ootober.. als nn coat 55 222 54 181 143 21 677 
November..........- 55 222 52 183 145 21 677 
December........... 50 207 88 181 145 20 642 
1950—January..:./....i.5.. 45 215 38 171 146 21 637 
FOOrUAT Ying «Len rhe 46 219 389 173 147 20 643 
MarOh Bates ceo 44 221 40 174 149 21 650 
Ariril eo nae ne eee 42 223 43 177 148 21 655 
Maiy it . core ois ors eins 47 225 50 181 148 21 672 
June 52 233 54 185 149 22 695 
July. 55 234 56 188 148 23 704 
Angust sas. raveaetes 57 237 58 17 147 23 699 
September........... 60 245 58 192 150 24 729 ‘ 
October.ise. eek 63 249 3 7 195 152 24 740 
November........... 65 oF E252 55 200 154 25 750 
December........... 62 238 4 199 154 24 721 
1951—January.............. 61 257 46 194 157 26 741 


Pebruaryius s.asncees 61 259 45 195 157 24 TAL 


4 C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sovurcn: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At August 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,394,359. fpage ts 


& 
as] - Q as) 5 
: Year and Month = ous | on E 2 2 S 2 g ag 
: 4 )s2s/FS]) es] 3 s lg) oS |-35 
a Bos hoSk! OF [es = & Q ro heey eres: 
0 |ARS|4n 1 40)| Co 3) = DQ < | AO 
BOA Tams VELA We win. slesarcve titers ole/nrtie a o's Beis o.,e0 des ee 158-3 146-5] 137-2) 172-7] 150-9] 163-9] 156-0} 135-8) 158-9] 174-1 
Sam OLE NCS as Wie 2o ks <asie «cs has aos tos > 165-0 161-0} 148-4] 174-2} 156-2) 171-2) 162-0) 139-0] 168-9} 181-6 
REET QS Se ie a ee ee a a 165-5 157-0} 149-0) 165-6) 154-3) 173-1] 166-7| 139-7) 180-3) 179-3 
SOM aA EUROS ee Behn a As orl paid dda ctelgs vin 168-0 173-1} 142-5) 169-9) 155-0) 177-7] 168-0) 140-8) 188-5) 180-7 
Aug. Li, 169-2 161-8} 155-1} 180-2} 162-2) 171-5) 167-7] 146-5) 180-3] 190-3 
Aug. Ble 168-9 158-5} 160-1) 168-8} 157-1) 173-4) 171-7] 146-5) 190-5) 189-7 
Jan. ie 3°8 158-5] 1387-1] 169-8] 151-1] 173-3] 167-7) 139-0) 181-7) 172-9 
Feb. 1, 3 150-4) 133-1] 160-4} 146-9} 170-1] 161-0) 126-6] 173-9] 157-1 
Mar. ji “9 143-8} 130-8} 157-4) 145-5) 169-5] 159-0) 126-2) 174-0) 163-2 
Apr i; ‘7 149-9] 132-0) 157-5) 146-2] 169-9] 159-0) 127-3) 175-8) 170-1 ’ 
) May nie ‘7 152-6] 128-5) 153-1) 146-7} 170-3] 160-1} 130-0) 178-1) 174-9 
June ye 5-0 167-7} 142-0) 165-1) 152-5} 175-3] 162-5) 142-2) 188-5) 182-1 
July Te “8 179-0} 147-0} 180-2} 156-4] 179-6] 171-1] 146-2} 195-6} 186-2 
Aug. i, 2-5 187-0} 150-2) 176-0} 158-3] 180-0} 178-9) 149-2] 200-7] 191-9 
Sept. a | 1 196-9] 151-9) 176-5) 159-4] 182-0] 173-9) 149-9] 201-2) 194-1 
Oct. V3 +1 196-9} 152-8) 179-9] 164-0] 185-8) 174-8) 150-4) 197-5] 194-6 
: Nov. 1, +1 198-9] 152-0} 178-8] 166-0) 187-3) 175-5) 152-1] 196-7] 191-3 
Dee. a 19-2 195-9] 152-6] 184-1] 167-0} 189-1] 177-9} 150-9} 197-7] 189-6 
Jan. 1, 3 184-2} 149-1) 187-5] 162-3) 186-9} 171-2) 144-4| 193-7] 180-4 
Feb a5 3 165-3} 142-2) 179-3] 159-9] 185-6) 165-5) 134-9) 186-5) 177-0 
Mar. 1, 3 160-1] 135-7} 179-0) 161-0} 185-7| 164-3) 183-3} 186-7| 176-9 
¢ Apr 115 +3 152-0} 140-3] 177-1] 160-3) 187-3} 165-2} 185-3] 187-0) 181-0 
: May a 6 161-8] 140-3) 171-7| 163-3] 188-5] 167-5} 187-9) 192-9] 187-2 
{ June i 3 178-1] 149-4] 171-6] 167-9} 191-9] 172-6} 149-8) 202-5) 192-3 
] July 1s 3°6 186-9} 149-6] 174-9] 171-0) 194-7) 177-6) 154-6) 208-9) 197°4 
Aug. 3 184-3 188-2) 154-7] 179-3] 171-3] 194-0} 180-1] 157-0) 217-0) 197-7 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- y 


porting Establishments at August 1, 1951....! 100-0 0-2] 3-6] 2-6] 28-91 42-91 5-3) 2-4] 4-81 9-3 


Nortz:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100). 


Source: 


Employment and Payrolls, 


D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industrial Composite! 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Index Numbers 


Year and Month 7 ‘ tM ie re A Weed 
_ |Aggregate| Average |Wages an _|Aggregate| Average |Wages an 
pels “| Weekly |Wagesand) Salaries rome Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 
pods Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 

$ $ 
1939—Average..............005 100-0 100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22-79 
1947—A.verage............--00. 158°3 245-2 154-4 36°19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36°34 
1948—Average............... ae 165-0 282-9 170-9 40-06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40-67 
1949—Average.............0005 165-5 303-7 183-3 42-96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43-97 
1950—Average...............5. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44-84 177°5 360-2 202-8 46-21 
AAS RAL ELDER 20 arc 8's tele cree fone 169-2 293-9 173°3 40-62 177-1 319-4 180-4 41-12 
Aug DUST eres ate nee 168-9 309-8 183-2 42-95 176-7 339-2 192-1 43-77 
Jan, DOMLOGU serie Us that beware 163-8 295-9 180-6 42-33 171-0 324-3 189-8 43-26 
Wa) MMCRA ORO Re ian ee Sd g 158-3 296-4 187-2 43-87 170-4 337-4 198-1 45-15 
AMES sD ELOD UE, tate crv sch ei osce 157-9 300-5 190-3 44-61 171-5 342-8 199-9 45-55 
Apr MS TRO Ge cis tay ete 159-0 303-8 191-0 44-77 172-0 346-6 201-4 45-91 
INES Cha GE. Non cye% oteioialey< 159-7 305-8 191-5 44-88 172-5 348-4 202-0 46-03 
DANG te LOG Oe Sta bee hea 166-0 315-3 189-9 44-51 175-3 352-3 201-1 45-82 
July TOGO Be te tieeeo anit 170-8 328-3 192-2 45-04 178-6 364-1 203-9 46-46 
nar SLO BOU CPi ees Rene 172-5 332°5 192-6 45-15 179-6 366-7 204-0 46-49 
Sept OR NE ee ee ae 174-1 328-0 188-4 44-17 182-5 369-9 202-7 46-19 
Oct O01 a oe 177-1 346-6 195-7 45-88 185-6 385-1 207-4 47-27 
Noy Te AGO He oh swine Metetls 178-1 351-7 197-5 46-29 185-4 389-7 210-2 47-90 
Dec Dp BOO CP aricince. katnet 179-2 3562 198-8 46-63 185-3 394-6 212-9 48-51 
Jan. Lie LOS ee Seats crqolee 175-3 338-2 193-1 45-27 182-4 373-1 204-5 46-60 
Rebs 15e 1951 oa. aioe. els Bas 172°3 351-5 204-2 47-87 184-5 402-1 217-8 49-64 
Mar. Pe VAQDL LE cruretcaictentoes 172-3 353-8 205-6 48-19 186-3 405-3 217-5 49-56 
Apr. LIDGE ID IPSec SPT a: 173-3 357-8 206°6 48-43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50-03 
May Pe SRSS He eke cen eae 175-6 367-9 209-8 49-17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50-84 
June itor hay Renae: ope heme 180-3 379-0 210-5 49-34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50-90 
July Dk QO Se tee ie ate 183-6 392-5 214-0 50-17 193-9 440-0 226-9 51-70 
Aug IO OD Ling cot Aah oaah 184-3 393-8 213-9 50-14 193-9 440-0 226-9 51-70 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business: and 


recreational services, 
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TABLE C-3.—_AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


ore 5 | , om 


(1939 =100) 
a. Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
; Index Numbers (1939=100) anh pci ete 
Wage Salaries 
Area and Industry EMPLoYMENT pianos ages and oalAres 
Aug. 1, July 1 | Aug.1} Aug.1) July 1 | Aug. 1| Aug.1| July 1, Aug. 1 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
. $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES . 
Prince Edward A £-US Ys I ae on, OA 188-2 186-9 187-0 360-9 353-5 330-2 38°17 37-63 34-91 
Nova Scotia. PORE hais anid Peieitaie ei aichs. o's 154-7 149-6 150-2 314-2 303-7 278-8 43-54 43-52 39-75 
ING Wh SEEDS WIC oo cia icie ss csmsisidie wicaiens 79-3 174-9 176-0 387-5 377-1 338-2 43-69 43-60 38-94 
Quebec EN Seer recisiitehais, >) siciciemiahele. ote 171-3 171-0 158-3 386-1 381-8 321-1 47-99 47-52 43-13 
Ontario oe 2 Se ens Cer Sao ee 194-0 194-7 180-0 414-4 416-4 345-2 52-30 52-38 46-88 
Te rae ae ee ces 180-1 177-6 173-9 344-4 339-2 299-8 49-23 49-15 44-28 
SUCRE WAN Faclerks cis odes daqeieaiees 157-0 154-6 149-2 306-3 298-0 264-0 47-28 46-71 42-78 
Alberta PANS sit fe etnies eisiviels, oe ss tye ees vis 217-0 208 -9 200-7 431-6 418-3 361-4 50-60 50-93 45-72 
Boritiale roe yoo seo 5 eo ole ciesees «ssa: 197-7 197-4 191-9 399-6 408-2 356-9 52-53 53-76 48-37 
CAIN ADAMS tacky ccnee tcidedtaian's sles, 184-3 | 183-6 | 172-5 | 393-8 | 392-5 | 332-5 | 50-14] 50-17 45-15 
(b) Merropotitan AREAS 
Sydney Henan oo 8 Oe Beer Coens 109-3 LOS Owe, oe er =: 269-8 55-15 53°95! io aman 
Halifax oUsnI ULE ke Se SRG Be Den 198-1 202-5 188-2 348-6 41-22 40-02 36-93 
Sa OR ieee. stare Hien ta. s-06. ape 4 169-8 158-7 151-9 325-7 41-12 39-78 37-49 
GMA OO ree ict weiore etl a's) b isles a DAs cee 158-5 155-4 155-0 349-4 41-06 40-70 37-76 
SHENDOTOOKE i yumeisiir. vicie aie csiettin aduaiclnye 175-8 174-4 163-7 368-1 40-63 41-38 38-10 
HRbremelunyerewee wiper csi. sree Va aresracs osere 193-5 194-3 176-5 481-0 50-28 48-99 43-72 
DVO RMON dial lO stereo ass raraleye gee 65 ore « okn'e. 212-8) 2142251 b, arts ae 503-3 45-20 | 46-88 |........ 
MIGnEsGRl A Myo sy jeer sesied ees 16s 174-5 176-3 164-8 365-8 47-92 47-65 43-78 
Oiterwae Ease hac ce aw tude caves 192-2 192-8 184-8 385-0 46-39 45-93 41-37 
IPatLenDOTOUL I Mts aern ss) sciteicth oid otas.a'e «i 203°9)) 20%e4e\ 2. Moe 530-6 54°77), 63°92) Toate 
(Stop RS “ee eect ee eee 264-7 BO sdatee tea eae 677-1 60-52 60-20 Yon sameace 
: IOAN HBUBUNE .io0 onan asa tatsioicns ws 957-2 | 249-8 |........| 579-2 54-25, |. 55°05 |. aemeee 
St. Catharines—Welland.............. 254-1 252-6 221-8 646-8 60-91 61-07 52-16 
FE ODO RTO eae tia ele 16 wee alerts a ofa a ailecngs: 195-6 197-9 182-4 409-1 52-49 52-27 46-62 
ETAMOViCGmenee eee 6 ct cece ss cinie gece cce t 211-2 211-8 189-4 485-9 55-73 55-26 49-04 
; Iti (073 bee, SON On Oe CE eee Cae 204-9 206-0 201-4 510-2 51-75 51-77 45-98 
BalberPrestonines obs ccc t eee avers. 157-0 LB Tektes Natio erated 360-9 47-06 47-23 ‘Loca cee 
Kitchener—Waterloo.............-++: 182-0 184-9 175-4 399-2 46-60 47-96 43-41 
PCLT eee Minis gnictate ets wictcinnaoit,8 lng oo 176°5 17 2sDullz cee ee 371-2 63-30 G22 B0 bacon sts ate 
a GNON «pitied Okc eatale tale ha eieidie. caren sis 195-8 198-9 187-4 414-2 50-11 49-41 44-04 
3 PORE IO MSA, SIU of ees chad. cia mee cs. 6s ole veces 318-1 1a" Galeries els 630-4 63-79 66°48 fe. ccietere 
4 Mai fate ay... lt ody Aes SOIC GEE OCR OE 232-0 235-7 228-0 452-3 54:37 56-51 56-80 
Bale Sta, Marie ire oisteisic tee ate na ieiee oop 228-9 223" GN ate torers 473-3 55-02 54 WS ht. age 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............. 226-7 | 219-2 | 201-0 | 477-4 53-54 | 53-09 47-57 
\WEScatat a) et een a Cpe ReOn aetna. 175-0 | 175-3 | 169-5 | 331-8 46-27 | 46-29 41-23 
UPL TNE Ok i eee Sa Se eS 166-3} 168-4 162-6 329-5 44-77 43-81 40-08 
Saskatoon........... ..| 195-3 194-3 188-8 377-0 42-85 42-79 38-70 
ECO MONGOR: Paeed Seen oss 2 ..| 268°7 265-8 246-4 549-0 48-02 48-18 42-65 
PC GIGANE ee Sea dmageerk steeds sss .| 221-0 215°5 201-3 420-4 49-09 48-62 43-69 
SV MOG VER Sarde somes lexiv i es.cn.n+ : 207-1 208-4 204-3 423-5 51-21 50-90 46-73 
Minha 7a) ert: 4) CIRE ro Oh tee Oe ooo aa 228-9 230-1 214-1 471-8 49-47 49-86 44-72 
i (ec) INDUSTRIES 
! Forestry (chiefly logging)............ 181-2 | 197-6 | 149-4 | 496-2 | 589-7 | 366-3 47-41 | 51-66 42-58 
OVE Ath ae eres cais:ais as Fo eh LOE 120-0 | 119-0 | 115-1] 253-9 | 250-2 | 219-8 60-71 | 60-32 54-80 
Manufacturing.............-.-...-5- 193-9 | 193-9 | 179-6 | 440-0 | 440-0 | 366-7 51:70 | 51-70 46-49 
: Durable Goods!...5....--..52++++ 242-0 | 242-9 | 215-9} 550-7 | 552-0 | 443-6 55-30 | 55-24 49-82 
Non-Durable Goods...........+++ 162-7 162-1 156-0 359-8 358-8 310-9 48-22 48-25 43-48 
1 Construction.......4.....02e.eeeeees 198-4. | 190-4] 190-8 | 523-3 | 495-7 | 437-6 49-47 | 48-81 43-19 
Transportation, storage and com- 
imonication. Se tists : Reh Wh oa ste t 186-2 | 183-2 | 175-6 | 352-3 | 346-2 | 303-7 54:17 | 54-12 49-60 
Public utility operation............. 195-7. | 193-8 | 193-4 | 373-1] 369-3 333-6 | 56-26 | 56-22 50-95 
Geli te. 9) ENO RE es ae Sener aioe at 171-9 | 173-3 | 164-6 | 344-6 | 345-5 296-9 | 43-78 | 43-53 39-35 
Finance, insurance and real estate. . 172-4.| 172-0 | 156-1 | 274-2 | 273-6 235-2 | 46-23 | 46-23 44-91 
SR OTTICR TR berara ia trated 6.6 aes 0% Vee 193-8 | 188-8 | 188-2 | 369-3 | 363-7 333-5 | 31-26 | 31-60 29-01 
Industrial composite............--- | 184-3 | 183-6} 172-5 | 393-8 392-5 | 332-5 | 50-14) 50-17 45-15 


ucts, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 


1 
pacdaiie word prod The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


pueeer and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 
in i 


ustries. : f £ 
2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners from whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-2 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Durable Non- All Durable Non- 
Manu- Goods Durable Manu- Goods Durable 
factures Goods factures Goods 
no. no no. cts. cts. cts. 

Aug. 1, 44+3 44-7 43-7 69-5 76-9 60-7 
Aug. 1, 43-0 43-2 42-8 70-0 75:8 64-4 
Aug. 1, 42-5 42-6 42-3 81-3 87-7 74-8 
Aug. 1, 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
Ang: 1; 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
soft Fh ns UA 39°9 40°3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb. 1, 42°3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mar. 1, 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
Apr. 1, 42:8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May 1, 42-6 42-9 42-4 102°5 110-6 94-3 
June 1, 42-0 42-2 41-7 1038-5 111-4 95°5 
Duly, os 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111:8 95°7 
Aug. 1, 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112°5 95-8 
Sept. 1, 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Oct 1, 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 1143 96-3 
Nov. 1, 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
Dec. “1; 43-1 43-1 43-1 107-8 116-4 99-0 
tJan, it; 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Feb. 1, 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Mar. 1, 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
*Apr. 1: 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
May 1, 42-5 42-6 42:5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
June 1, 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
July 1, 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
Aug. 1, 41-3 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 


* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1 and by the 
Faster holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND FE ee ee ena me Senate aaa BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 

Aug. 1, July 1, Aug. 1, Aug. 1, July 1, Aug. 1, 

1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
Newfoundland Apo SA enSey icp ecg SAIS IAA SIA Guicolstices 45-3 44-8 45-0 121-4 119-1 100-9 
Nova: SCO a. neni uateas ater See saan ener ihnte 42-6 43-9 43-7 103-3 100-4 91-1 
New Brunswick fox.c. dts oe hoa dea ose: enemas 43-2 44-1 45-5 107-0 104-4 89-7 
QB bece. 0 sian nies lata. cltaivala stk obit peouamann te 42-8 42-6 44-0 106-7 106-4 93-3 
OR TATIO sae ce teptecianeicm ceases sie stp heettrehty mene 40°8 41-5 42-1 125-9 124-9 110-3 
Mahitaba ds aaacidens eins toi SOGk'+ 0 epee) wads a 40-9 40-9 42-1 116-9 116-4 99-4 
Saskatehowant, «tscs ance. oo ove oo crate ma temente mice 40-7 41-0 * 40-4 117-4 116-9 103-4 
Alberta......... RR Al eee I Cai NN «oho 58 | 40-6 40-7 42-7 118-9 119-3 102-2 
British Colum Bis) sp he ecm hia «o/s dcaictooltie aan 87-9 38°3 86'4 141-0 140-4 125-1 
Montreal....ckaecctiideeite sab shits «hae abun «han ranien 40-9 40-8 41-9 111-1 111-2 98-1 
LOLOQCO so giarats Mutat Ae ama tera ee nate Ser eerie 40-5 40-6 40-9 124-6 123-5 108-1 
Lani tony, {itis seme ombi oe doce s/h Sci-fi, eeu 40-2 40:9 40-4 139-2 136-3 122-1 
BWI LB OT Geis chore ape tetane ec sone: ear epee Le IONE 35-5 38°3 43-°5 142-8 142-1 134-0 
Wihnipen yy, ite dimanche ov ecemen oor Fuk Norte eames 40-5 40-5 41-8 115-7 115-3 98-6 
Vancouver as.winstsmamacnaeisian atch le okie Salto eee 37°5 38-3 37-6 139°5 138-0 124-9 
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TABLE C-6.-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
Industry Aug. 1|July 1)Aug. 1}Aug. 1|Jul 

Aug. 5 ‘ y ljAug. 1/Aug. 1|July 1/Aug, 1 

1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 1981 1930 

no. | no. | no cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 

METAS rte cleidieve acaeie entcnalnss es 0% 43-0) 43-3) 43-7] 136-1) 133-3] 121-5) 5 

aepinh: Ob BODE Eco Ud. OSA REROGE AA PUG SCREEA ABOARE 4 5 -1) 133-5 -5| 58-52) 57-72) 53-10 
ere ae RE COOD IED 0 JOD OE ECDL TEES Eee 43-3) 43-9) 45-2) 139-3] 134-3} 122-5} 60-32) 58-96) 55-37 
Oth see Metts dtd wiose n'a ats\eliley ale ale'eisidtc'sic/s aye! doe sr 45-4) 45-7)...... 123-6) 122-9]...... 56-11} 56-17]...... 
ther Teta a ROR Mek rete ocak gis 41-8] 42-6|...... 151-2] 143-5]...... 63-20] 61-13]...... 
MGIB: Yate sbtsseconesesinsseserssearsecscessesesesees 41-5 re sag 139-6 140-6|...... 57-93] 57-79]...... 

RM TEAS ats 9 PF in wi Minin pele ie . . . -4) 139-0] 129-3] 56-61| 56-30] 51- 
ee PMO MAGUTAL LABS savas paras oS Siisie aiety ea ead «eine 42-8) 43-91...... 147-7| 146-5]...... 63-22) 64-31 Aha 
“ on-metal, sr cres Cet Besa: Ne, de th: MIM ME 45-3] 45-1]...... 117-8] 115-8). <2. 2. 53-36| 52-23). ..... 
ae MOUNIR NER e Rares ct alee Lisle/aracal cielo )siclels)ole's eig.e oa cue 8 ote She opaie 41-3) 41-7) 42-5) 119-1) 118-4] 104-2) 49-19) 49-37) 44-29 
a BUCO VET ALOK c Gece eieia si ehalalervusle lo eie's siuitie ofoleye vie 42-3] 42-5] 42-8] 99-1] 100-1] 88-1] 41-92] 42-54] 37-71 
eat products........... Retis/siv)s)#le risjans aigie s+ 9 o1t 010. 9/2)9h010 39-9} 41-8) 42-5) 127-0) 127-8] 108-7] 50-67] 53-42) 46-20 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 38-8] 38-6) 38-2] 78-3) 84-9} 73-0} 30-38) 32-77] 27-89 
RR OMRIE SULTED POU oe diac o's os sonia sini «io sere ls wale wieis 46-0} 46-7} 45-0) 114-8) 112-1] 97-4] 52-81) 52-35] 43-83 
Bread and other bakery Products: toimias.cce6 os es oo 45+2| 44-5] 45-1] 90-1) 89-2) 81-1] 40-73] 39-69] 36-58 
aE ed arc AA GAT WOLAS 0.5. Wie > aie:dimes' ce vay seienye 43-8) 42-7] 43-0] 121-3] 119-5) 108-4] 53-13) 51-03} 46-61 
Tobacco and tobacco products............2..00eeeeees 42-2} 41-2} 41-8] 111-8] 114-6} 97-5) 47-18) 47-22) 40-76 
ae es Ey oS. os ere 39-8} 40-8] 41-4) 125-2] 122-7} 112-3] 49-83} 50-06} 46-49 
epahiter DEOUGUC tse ecevc cles oe oiliie sie vianelessd side moe 38-4 7-1] 39-6} 85-9} 86-4] 78-3) 32-99) 32-05) 31-01 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................++++. 38-1] 36-0] 38-7} 82-9) 83-3) 75-8] 31-58) 29-99} 29-33 
Textile products (except clothing)...............0...5. 39-1} 41-1] 42-8} 97-7} 97-8] 85-3} 38-20] 39-99) 36-51 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 35-6] 39-9] 42-5} 99-9} 99-9] 87-0] 35-56] 39-86] 36-98 
Woollen goods..... ele esefe dips clw abu erlctnins sl sta\ths'q oi=(ale nie 40-7| 41-8] 42-5} 92-0) 91-6) 82-1] 37-44] 38-29) 34-89 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles 42-2} 42-6] 44-3) 99-6) 98-9) 85-2] 42-03) 42-13] 37-74 
Clothing (textile and fur) 36:4] 35-8] 37-4! 86-8] 86-7] 79-6! 31-60) 31-04) 29-77 
Men’s clothing. ES RE Lae, Oey 35-4] 35-3! 36-6] 84-7] 85-7] 78-5] 29-98] 30-25) 28-73 
Women’s clothing OP ath leniet s teks 34-5} 31-8] 35-7} 89-8} 88-2] 83-3} 30-98) 28-05) 29-74 
fe eee CEMENT Pt CTIA, Secs, iii io edi ose Sle. vv vw vie igiale 38-5} 38-9] 38-4] 86-5) 86-3) 77-4! 33-30) 33-57) 29-72 
Wood products Taree ealdiele we diereaieverersisceeeceiseesicels 42-1) 42-1] 42-2! 105-6) 105-9) 95-1] 44-46] 44-58) 40-13 
Saw and planing orale oes cess aie halide ese Vina sees 41-7} 41-8] 41-7] 111-9} 112-6] 100-1] 46-66] 47-07) 41-74 
MUrE UI. a. Poses rere 42-2) 42-0] 42-6] 97-5} 97-2] 88-7] 41-15] 40-82) 37-79 
Other wood products 43-8} 43-9] 43-6] 89-6} 88-7| 82-5] 39-24) 38-94) 35-97 
PADEF PYOGUCtS. 6... eset eee e seers rec senvens 47-4] 47-2) 47-6] 134-8] 133-6] 113-5] 63-90) 63-06) 54-03 
RPI ALICE DINE sates rein sajatia'a oie 6 a0 aleia' p's s.a)v. 9/000 850 49-0} 48-8] 49-3] 143-7} 142-9] 120-9} 70-41} 69-74) 59-60 
Other paper products..... isd ROG ORTOP OR RONG 42-6} 42-6] 43-0} 103-5} 102-2) 91-0} 44-09] 43-54) 39-13 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-3] 40-3] 40-6] 1381-9] 133-1] 121-7] 53-16] 53-64) 49-41 
*Tron and Steel products Pe N We Hes teas cleo aG nie. eod/eras 42-0] 42-5} 42-5} 133-1} 131-1) 116-2] 55-90] 55-72) 49-39 
Agricultural SrORIDED re g sealed aos weed aes oe 40-3] 41-8] 38-5) 150-5) 149-5) 126-4] 60-65] 62-49) 48-66 
Fabricated and structural steel....... 41-4] 41-3} 43-4] 133-6] 133-5] 121-6) 55-31] 55-14) 52-77 
Hardware and tools Heats’ potter eweecede 42-4) 42-5] 42-3} 120-4) 119-8] 101-8) 51-05) 50-70} 43-06 
Heating and cooking appliances 41-8} 41-8] 41-9} 120-1} 119-0] 106-5] 50-20) 49-74) 44-62 
Iron castings eT Pate Tats ict iia taicloteidioty <(ftlele «ints: sleithelcelote Garahe 42-6} 43-9] 43-6] 131-6] 131-1] 118-8) 56-06) 57-55) 51-80 
Machinery Poy atepe hci ita MISOe eb Sen EGOS GO CCIE 43-1| 43-3] 43-6] 126-2) 125-4/ 109-5) 54-39) 54-30) 47-74 
ETIMary iOM ANd SLCCL sy. e102 < cages owes de sclecebas's 41-5] 41-8) 42-9] 143-9] 138-6] 127-5) 59-72] 57-93) 54-70. 
Sheet metal products MP rite esscctetaiaceiy cts wishytecs's ple« 41-5} 41-8] 42-7] 124-5] 122-0) 107-5} 51-67] 51-00) 45-90 
Transportation ACT AUIPIICLGD Dove cnt Be ie ciessipisls bie one se iehewtaeivale 39-7| 40-9] 43-3] 137-1] 136-6] 121-9] 54-43] 55-87| 52-78 
Aircraft and parts Perot om Cie Tot cialis. sistas avs siete.” « 42-5] 42-3] 43-3] 128-2} 128-9] 115-1] 54-49] 54-52) 49-84 
RELIED NERORON is Gc iaca tia a aiv Fieien.o\h.e 20,9 sleisinle oo op 64a 2 35-8} 39-1] 44-3] 148-9] 147-0) 139-1] 53-31) 57-48) 61-62 
Motor vehicle parts and accessOrieS..............+. 41-1] 41-5} 42-3] 138-5] 136-9! 120-6) 56-92) 56-81) 51-01 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.............-. 39-3] 40-5} 43-1] 189-1] 138-9] 113-7] 54-67) 56-25) 49-00 
Shipbuilding and repairing.............+.+-0eeeeeees 43-0] 43-4} 43-0] 124-6] 122-5) 110-5] 53-58) 53-17) 47-52 
*Non-ferrous metal products.........2c.e+ee-eesceenee 42-1] 42-6] 42-8],132-8] 127-6] 113-2] 55-91) 54-36) 48-45 
Aluminum products....... 42-1] 42-5) 41-5) 122-7] 119-7| 101-4] 51-66) 50-87) 42-08 
Brass and copper products. . A 42-6] 42-3] 42-2] 122-2] 121-5} 107-6] 52-06) 51-39) 45-41 
Smelting and refining................ 42-3] 43-3] 43-7] 147-6] 188-3] 124-3] 62-43) 59-88) 54-32 
*Blectrical apparatus and supplies 40-8] 40-8} 41-0} 130-3] 130-0) 115-9} 53-16) 53-04) 47-52 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 41-3} 41-6| 41-3) 150-7] 147-0) 180-7] 62-24) 61-15} 53-98 
*Non-metallic mineral products.........-+2+++e0ee00ee 44-5] 44-7] 45-3] 117-9} 117-1) 102-2) 52-47) 52-34) 46-30 
TOG UMRUS ele red wes sin oe os 0010, « Sinsn oie's.ece o's) 21s se ee nie 44-6] 44-7] 45-2] 110-7] 110-5) 98-1) 49-37] 49-39] 44-34 
Glass and glass products. .........2ceecceeseseeeneee 43-9| 45-2) 45-5] 114-7] 113-8] 98-9] 50-35] 51-44) 45-00 
Products of petroleum and coal..............+++ese0ees 40-0} 40-6} 40-6] 152-8} 149-6} 129-0] 61-12) 60-74] 52-37 
GHEMICAl DTOGUCES. 6 6b cscs eager ccs coi eee seen. 42-6] 42-6} 42-9] 120-8] 118-9] 104-0) 51-46] 50-65) 44-62 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-6] 41-6] 41-5} 96-4] 96-2) 85-2) 40-10} 40-02) 35-36 
Acids, alkalis and salts. .0....... cece eee e eres ween 43-8] 44-1] 44-5] 136-5] 134-1] 116-1] 59-79) 59-14) 51-66 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...........-.-++ 41-4] 41-9! 41-4] 98-9} 97-8] 87-7] 40-94) 40-98) 36-31 
MTR OOS coe he cle csecin sacri) 8s 0% crane enees ccs enige’s 41-4] 42-0} 42-7] 128-2] 127-0) 112-5} 53-07] 53-34) 48-04 
Non-durable goods... wes 41-3] 41-4] 42-2] 109-4) 109-1] 95-8) 45-18) 45-17) 40-43 
ICOnstTUCtION }... goes since eves: 41-4] 40-7] 40-8] 117-6] 117-5] 103-8} 48-69) 47-82) 42-35 
Buildings and structures 40:7| 40-0|- 40-2} 127-9] 127-7) 112-5] 52-06] 51-08) 45-23 
Highways, bridges and street construction. 42-7} 41-8} 41-9] 95-7) 95-5) 86-1] 40-86] 39-92) 36-08 
Electric and motor transportation............-- 44-7| 45-4)...... 118-9} 117-9]...... 53-15) 53°53)...... 
Sr Srerd Cie ee pre rant cIIS vce ne visivielats vialeveriars wie ew oawiness 42-6| 42-8| 42-5] 68-2] 68-9} 64-7) 29-05} 29-49] 27-50 
Hotels and restaurants............:cseeeeeeeseceeens 43-9| 43-7| 43-8] 66-9] 68-2] 62-9] 29-37] 29-80} 27-55 
Laundries, dyeing, pressing and cleaning.......-...-- 40-2) 41-4) 40+5} 67-7) 67- 64-8] 27-22] 27-90} 26-24 


SS Sea ee 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


| 
Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 


A Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
ers: A Average 
ours verage Ave 

Dat Worked Hourly Weekly Average Cost pet ro’ 

gle per Earnings Earnings Weekly of Weelly: 

Week Earnings Living Earnings 

cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945...............055 44-3 69-4 30-71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
Monthly Average 1946...............4-- 42-7 70-0 29-87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1947.. 42-5 80°3 34-13 114:3 109-6 104°3 
Monthly Average 1948. . 42-2 91-3 38°53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
Monthly Average 1949...... 42-3 98-6 41-71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
Monthly Average 1950...............4-- 42-5 103-6 44-03 147-4 134-7 109-5 
Week Preceding: 

August...... MEL ODO. 0 Seca ciyists ie tite ace 42-5 104-2 44-29 148-3 136°3 108-8 
MEPtOM per Ue eLODOS.« vias « spas Wal crhavsltae « 41-9 104-4 43-74 146-4 137-4 106-6 
October Dee BOO sola no'suattnvpieutleeiy 42-9 105-3 45-17 151-2 138-1 109-5 
NOVEM ber Mes 1050. uid fecue tea cneieitns « 43-0 106°4 45-75 153-2 138-1 110-9 
Decamper sla 1On0).. vas, ancee tokens de 43-1 107-8 46-46 155-5 138-4 112+4 
January 43-0" 109-0 46-87" 156-9 139-6 112-4 
February 42-9 110-4 47-36 158-6 141-7 111-9 
March 42°3 111-4 47-12 157-8 145-4 108-5 
April 42-4* 112-8 47-83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 
May 42-5 114-1 48-49 162-3 147-2 110-3 
June 41-9 115-9 48-56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
July 41-7 118-3 49-33 165-1 151-8 108-7 
August 41-3 119-1 49-19 164-7 152-8 107-8 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100), 


$47.60 


“ Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours $43.71; April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours, 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Form U.I.C. 757 


Unfilled Vacancies 


Month — 
Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
October 113, 840 89,415 153, 255 
October 95,814 45, 820 141, 634 
October 73, 892 35, 430 109, 322 
October 41,047 22,870 63,917 
October 20, 837 20, 629 41,466 
October 47,469 17,322 64,791 
November 41,144 13,085 54,229 
December 1, 1950........¢..0000- 32,081 11,039 43,120 
January 1 LOGE a tere Bhs beni nest 24,402 9,968 34,370 
February LO bees ay sate Seated 24,983 10,795 35,778 
March RT AT WE Se Bae Pow 24,550 13,118 37, 668 
April DROS CN a A 27,054 14,324 41,378 
May Wy (LOBE oz es gah tents 36,940 15,513 52,453 
June TADS. a Preaten sees teets 48,353 17,701 66,054 
July LD, MOGI: usa 45,183 16,775 61,958 
August Dy LOB eens 39,951 14,570 54,521 
Reptember.> 1 (0bl Starner ae’ 43,519 15,966 59,485 
October PeecL GGT (2)E a aero eens 52,438 16,170 68, 608 


Live Applications for 


Employment 
Male Female Total 
95,576 33,091 128, 667 
111,219 31,040 142, 259 
58,736 28,585 87,321 
56,725 30, 607 87,332 
101, 504 41,543 143,047 
79,760 53,314 133,074 
89, 690 57,310 147,000 
124, 850 61,456 186, 306 
178, 186 53,691 226,877 
231,826 68, 220 800, 046 
232,385 64,312 296, 697 
228,942 61,334 290, 276 
163, 309 54, 201 217,510 
101,384 49,677 151,061 
86,997 52,778 139,770 
80, 456 49,511 129, 967 
79,619 47, 509 127,128 
79,975 51, 003 130, 978 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


AUGUST 30, 1951(') 
Source: Form U.LC. 761 


Absolute change 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


from 
Industry Male Female Total 
Aug. 2, Aug. 31, 
a. 1951 1950 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping........................... 1,816 375 2,191 | + 112} — 119 
MAPS AYE OOM Tae ere sama sip(ace ove ind a ele « wisps bie’. © vis ecie\s 15,421 6 15,427 | + 1,407} + 7,684 
SMD WORM Cio de cede cS ae cebiee vines Gp foece fa ok casie ke ne 14,090 4 14,094 | + 945} + 8,041 
Lumber.. Be eee ence acces cece ene erercereteeececeresnens 1, 267 1 1,268 | + 478 _ 362 
MPR OCMCS ILL naa Ia. wie cena) is cerned sicily ote tines 64 ] 65 | — 16] + 5 
PORN NN AYN So POE et eran o.ct. o's Gre wy viclenle eis sisia balsle egies mea 1,970 34 2,004 | — 562) + 1,135 
EHTEL SS Son sGSRE St: Gee On NESE OO BSH es GSanEeCL a ais 583 3 586 | + 1b] + 458 
Metallic ores— 
EMER Ae ats atastiate FTA «eile, gucelase citi ve 0)6,80%¢ 1Me © Aloe me ® 398 5 403 | + 16}; + 336 
DEE A Aas Siedinsd «cae Fhe She occ Sialsia os ea a's 6 365 6 371 | — 162 + 19 
aes RR ES oo ele a ton ciews es vans ee nee pielee 374 1 375 | — 397 + 179 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 172 6 178 | — 40} + 85 
Prospecting and oil producing............s...ee2eeeeeee 78 13 91} + 6/ + 58 
UN SERENE POR UMTANN GE ore ct talescle ctvinie’o'Ke.cie:pieicte oly 'a'e.0 6 vie e.cisie nye cerete.s 8,577 3,801 12,378 | + 1,329 + 1,253 
Food and kindred products. .........cscccessedsecsceas 974 725 1,699 | + 586 | + 282 
Slit ETRE OUGs 7 one. e caurieateciste the sic 00 ¢:0.0:0:6.0,ie'dore 389 2,005 2,394 | + 387 =_ 465 
Lumber and finished lumber products..............-+. 1,205 73 1,278 | + 276) + 85 
Pulp and paper products and printing..........-....655+ 665 191 856 | — 102 - 23 
Chemicals and allied products..............0-.0000000: 310 111 421 | + 146] + 72 
Products of petroleum and coal............--+eeeeeeee: 21 3 24) — 12 —- 10 
MEN ORME haat hin vin Shin sta(otots oie\i0/o.e cig. cale vse ste wees 37 20 57 | — 1 —- 59 
TGR PRODIAN CU TMOAUCSs 5.5 vcoe silt viele solsiviediein r4 0's’ cle ovine 105 210 315 | + 2); — 132 
Stone, clay and glass products.............0.-.00se0e08s 177 28 205 | + 15 —- 15 
Tron and steel products......... 1,153 47 1,200 | + 38 | + 394 
Non-ferrous metals and produc 446 83 529 | + 128] + 9 
PG RSE res a ub Roms nails Soest 848 62 910 | — 14 ob 293 
Electrical equipment and produc 239 90 329 | — 12 _ 112 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing... . 2,008 153 2,161 | — 108 + 934 
Son psetinys “al venga Rie sere eer ee ee 5,672 st| 5,753|+ 696] + 1,575 
Transportation and storage.................6-0 eee eee 1,934 147 2,081 | + 198 | + 872 
Communications, and other public utilities............. 442 169 611 | + 9} + 59 
PR EE IR  aleatk cele earetasit cr Ns bi einereceteeseas 2,745 2,252 4,997 | + 1,066 =- 492 
Whar Ren iy eae te 2 AR ea oes hE OS Set ane ete apne ate 924 463 1,387 | + 182 | — 200 
SLR nea aialaic Cui ea Leer sletee nee de pers vlie dace 1,821 1,789 3,610 | + 884 = 292 
Finance, insurance, real estate...............-6-06000 eee: 854 713 1,567 | + 16] — 228 
SLOP VAC Ges in tteils Pais cc's cet cd binlelee cclaatne cle be densloe nsec se 3,899 8,391 12,290 | + 474 | + 1,370 
PMc FABER C2 IEEE. fds can oh a Aak e 1,088 "479 1.567 | + 55| + 345 
Domestic 76 2,759 2,835 | + 426 _ 466 
Personal 1, 663 4,746 6,409 | + 37 + 1,268 
MUO BAU UICE Gas Clicle cesT aided sce Fee geere es nalheaesene 1,072 407 1,479.) = 44 + 223 
PANU MBRCA RISER UC UNY Mere a cies cis Ao Sse tidvles ccs false arweeee 43,330 15,969 59,299 | + 4,745 | + 13,109 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT AUGUST 30, 1951(+) 


Source: Form U.I.C. 757 


Live Applications for 


Unfilled Vacancies Employmen ; 


Occupational Group 


Male Female | Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial workers................ 1,362 1,105 2,467 3,078 825 3,903 
Glanical workers 2 -h..s'- 5. (aa ane teenie Meanie aoe 1,907 3,371 5,278 4,451 10, 834 15, 285 
BIG WOPKOTS OG eo os. 5 5a <dighe «ppmice Sy Oe <a te ere ae 1,528 1,178 2,706 2,468 5, 857 8,325 
Personal and domestic service workers.............. 1,291 6,559 7,850 8, 206 7,534 15,740 
RGRINIOR Sc ates hs s seco tek ee ce hat Pacing soe PLT [Peres ary 42 513 9 522 
VA grictiture SUG FISHING .. ec ccs cee bese .ons kbs teahe d 1,769 24 1,793 802 533 1,335 
Skilled and semi-skilled workers.................2.- 26,946 2,641 29, 587 28, 463 11,492 89,955 
Food and kindred products...............2.00:- 13 44 17 477 367 844 
Wertsles: Clothing, Ctl... 205 csc es cose ole be ame 155 1,970 2,125 2,005 7,316 9,321 
Lumber and wood POGUE A Mii s dciets anlene Sen 15,629 2 15, 631 4,370 88 4,458 
Pap paper MN DEIDtNS— oon vives © cites oe ov oe saa 81 25 106 381 239 620 
Leatheriand products :: (oicd Cav tans vps does eels 60 144 204 836 615 1,451 
Stone, clay and glass products.................4. 32 3 35 82 38 120 
MEGERIWORBSIIG oases mse grees elke oe een panes 3,561 25 3,586 2,753 426 3,179 
2 DIP ori (ct iets Oe pee Pee Mee AE Dh ete SoMa A? 125 15 140 643 433 1,076 
Transportation pee Och ROE ye Settle, 190 3 193 213 92 305 
MINI oct aaa 814 814 481" | fons eee 481 
Construction. . VERB asta soe 2,486 4,877 2 4,879 
Tr ansportation ( xcept seamen 1,239 17 1,256 3,966 24 8,990 
Communications. ad puplichttihty.... 2... amas a Ie ae Ae lige 52 124 2 126 
SEEAAE ANG BET VIO’ ox doaa ats fe ecccleple ts see cay 305 303 608 835 683 1,518 
Other skilledand semi-skilled.................. 1,818 65 1,883 4,440 927 5,367 
IP OTRO ieee ches ote embtctee chr wei coca cule Metiee 74 12 86 847 173 1,020 
PAD DIED EGER s cach orsote me idiaress ts oe ogalb oven’ inate saree 190 13 203 1,133 67 1,200 
Unskilled workers............- caer Se aeee ie OAS 8,486 1,088 9,574 31,646 10,425 42,071 

HOO ANE GOD AGED ass «aaa cciero Nacge ee sisi wale ae 534 523 1,057 472 1,482 1,95 
Lumber and lumber products.............+-..0 814 21 835 2,595 209 2,804 
Me talon sid. o.cclcmnseteins. crater wee wane 271 23 294 1,354 337 1,691 
Pouswuepian--wUy able aetna eeincion tulad oe iets ZyDLS Aine ceme 2,628 3,351 2 8,353 
Other unskilled workers... .............0.000000 4,239 521 4,760 23,874 8,395 32,269 
bee ep sre 3A SANS oes Rae. ALL 43,331 15,966 59, 297 79,627 47,509 127,136 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1951 


Source: Form U.I.C. 751 


Weekly Average 
Industry 
Racancies Referrals | Placements 
Agriculture, fishing iran! Weed. d sacipt nreaee ; + 2,367 1,988 1,820 
LOggi0g 5-50 0s aoc a 1,824 817 676 
MARIO DE O05 3,03 dncie sepee Sema oe wt aoe aCe 437 431 306 
Manufacturing : 01 te ssteedracdes v ak ieedlbe tee oa eeu a ten a 6, 268 5,679 4,099 
Food poy kindred’products:. cc. .<0sss «schucdeek avee. CARER Re eee 1,256 1,150 822 
Textiles, apparel’, Ot@.a' cise. <<a. ss a9 oA Rc ce te nena eee et 1,041 929 644 
Lumber and finished lumber PIOdUCtA.. cey-ceciiet soe teeter ae cematen 922 874 684 
Pulp and paper products and printing «. «15% gs... can ceeaeoe ee eee 470 399 284 
Chemicals:and allied :producta: .. ...).2. scenete an Onoda ee me 244 «215 134 
Products of petroleum and coal 31 32 23 
Rubber producte yes vee oss ce » 5. 0:sieanuhcore ste eee eran eae tn ie ae een 43 54 35 
Leather and prodnpte.. i. i521. 00 ons. spel oa ae ee ae ee 185 174 122 
Stone, clay and glass products. <2... vsscthar aivials «sens tenes Lae eee 164 166 117 
Fron and steel and producta.. ...1..2,..siseeus meee bas cota eee ee 454 413 302 
Non-ferrous metals and products... ....: «./ses dee ces cmt seu aeeeard bee £3 240 227 157 
Machinery’. 2: s.5e0 sisin sis wisece'» 100 h 49s ogo Se eetie ie ae ae ae ae 311 323 229 
Electrical equipment and products. ...<.cib 2.15 se tiene uina ae saa ee 203 192 129 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 704 531 417 
Conatractions 6 6395... crane 15 <tads ius bo ovte a eee eae ee 5,210 4,960 4,031 
‘Transportation and atorage.).; (22. ta2.i ss «go teee rel oom a nae Penne eee 1,502 1,342 1,069 
Communications, and yo public whlitios f. see pce on tose ree meee a. 277 277 203 
IT TRAE, 65.0.0 4 24 2 1's Se nw aaleintede Gite 9, « Vince ntsc eee Ae 3,192 3,374 2,101 
Finance, insurance, real estate. :.\.. ..i'cs vc ¢sanuadueaeraliet inate oi eee 395. 394 204 
Bervicg... 50 5%, sasieasaeebacecen so) lege ae en nai ena a anne 6, 683 6, 225 |. 4,534 
AN Industries. 3. .12:245,. 2025.» os Ones ade 4a ee ee 28,155 25,437 19,043 © 
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AS AT SEPTEMBER 20, 1951 
Source U.I.C. 751 


Office 


Newfoundland............... 
C/OrHner TOO Kore es5. «si0-s 5.0009 
CHANG PALS gus ae cae cbs 
> iOON Stackwic oslo 6 oWe cot. « 


Prince Edward Island 
Charlottetown.............. 
RUTtAL meee ete aan: 
fA Wii Hers tiniy Meath S seid ys 

| EAE s GMS a6d RA ARD Seem 

Rentrillaseicen. oe taento.. 

ES VOLTIOOK  teannefaoigs eri cine aee 

New Glasgowsr. i. ccep css. 

Springhill 


Campbellton................ 
ETGIM UNS HOM v.0.0/50.< caren sec 


ty 
os 
ro 
Q 
to) 
3 
ea 
3 
a 


IMGUGLON Hetmeleie.o.4/sieta cuales « 


_—— 
m 
© 
fos 
5 
co 
~ 
° 
=a 
5 


RPUOMEGH nr Stent ro mais ve «> 
PASDGSUORS Coes hein: Gemtenne 


PUG HATING cas ces goes. 
AZ OMAR DAGHL ecie scar bis store ste 3:5 
(Gerke ee ee 


Se Se 


Ms SeeMUT ATID Serene sa cusis Perepuel ie 


ICS at on a 


IDONEMARIY anes hoot hs ences: 
AONELORL ere mies inicio e+ eis oi0.0's 


) 6: ) a 


St. Jerome Mest: 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 
Shawinigan Falls............ 
Sherbrooke... 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 3 TO AUGUST 30, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


Bath Uraie weeme oes oe aoe as ss | 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to end of | Sept. 20, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
201 451 1,223 248 47 25 2,302 1,888 
12 295 181 21 12 3 425 253 
25 18 42 (fa BOBO Aes 7 137 94 
164 138 1,000 220 35 15 1,740 1,541 
649 37 597 512 326 50 569 614 
288 159 339 297 182 36 355 406 
361 217 258 215 144 14 214 208 
2,744 1,615 4,777 3,241 1,778 360 6,766 7,258 
63 2 143 79 59 3 138 150 
30 33 119 89 17 3 197 245 
1,502 1,236 1,983 1,738 954 222 2,414 2,728 
cil eee Pan ih 35 ve G2 8s See 82 101 
114 98 197 91 36 1 378 373 
38 17 82 37 31 1 93 88 
342 95 539 451 27 34 751 801 
32 6 69 28 26d eae ceattete 107 108 
415 79 1,140 481 256 90 2,138 2,067 
162 35 307 166 90 3 247 291 
41 14 163 74 26 3 221 301 
4,484 2,465 4,734 3,463 1,658 1,338 4,513 §,251 
22 75 151 59 9 281 284 
270 398 154 96 53 8 210 247 
345 241 173 126 69 20 151 654 
233 272 243 191 137 23 210 230 
81 135 173 112 TE ASR 234 233 
1,140 473 1,396 1,035 695 194 1,197 1,329 
203 133 120 95 BOS lh oriatess siecle 142 154 
637 |. 232 1,047 562 396 86 1,782 1,838 
1,231 210 1,111 1,078 55 1,001 159 150 
91 55 74 39 32 66 58 
231 241 92 70 61 1 81 74 
29,821 18,211 38,100 26,544 18,192 1,258 35,143 36,501 
154 *"99 184 95 67 1 228 195 
51 17 198 95 DOWN ot ccten eee 225 253 
201 62 181 180 138 1 158 124 
75 71 83 58 51 |....n.- oes 102 58 
337 130 202 174 71 82 69 64 
386 1,070 619 476 252 18 288 205 
48 29 84 62 23 1 41 42 
169 24 628 210 121 1 1,110 1,145 
97 68 153 55 COLNE Aaa ree 240 224 
3 226 13 FEU edict OP SRS I Ree Ie 33 31 
136 39 520 135 97 7 836 880 
334 164 742 483 OU Wiliessteld aie ae 838 756 
944 981 502 244 189 1 453 463 
325 134 451 374 LB Bil ste iats, «Yes over 334 355 
174 41 247 216 AOI Cases casera 127 149 
42 9 72 af At Aan acONCe fu ne 
20 1,315 564 Deets, caterd is 
314 100 498 276 248 1 586 738 
109 85 68 44 24 23 116 108 
325 146 345 299 289 1 119 98 
342 310 64 44 LR fil easentae 74 76 
110 67 269 100 85 1 220 560 
14,815 5,721 18,101 13,539 9,793 617 14,193 14,120 
65 606 213 548 458 181 200 
281 162 80 61 83 124 86 
1,949 1,832 3,313 2,604 1,071 4,254 Rie 
142 327 137 126 103 149 14 
26 19 111 29 12 me 244 1,619 
§21 525 44 22 18 toe 73 62 
433 199 487 460 193 30 294 ge 
169 80 97 95 73 3 33 os 
84 16 182 88 59 6 , 128 1 : 
142 50 229 174 107 2 224 at 
372 581 565 493 889 4 354 i 
388 125 471 370 202 78 570 a 
286 98 695 300 185 5 545 $2 
175 19 538 181 147 2 647 3H 
823 201 673 528 BOG: ll ex ene ais 229 is 
841 716 763 364 117 ilteterece <b: sca lens 947 aan 
859 360 1,235 831 447 155 1,241 sme 
305 618 155 82 (OS |e eee 260 vt 
152 84 398 238 105 2 416 6 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 3 TO AUGUST 30, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT SEPTEMBER 20, 1951 


Source: U.I.C. 751 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to end of | Sept. 20, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
* Quebec—Con. 
Dre EGLVELA ren as ds pide els ice 458 122 1,092 726 279 97 1,586 1,445 
WAL OT Micka Acces slice see 390 187 413 303 235 2 189 255 
Walley Held sarc tee cae ne 282 110 914 269 269 7 1,184 1,189 
WatODid VILERs ow. nc ie cela ts 267 316 507 197 156 10 649 619 
CULES CRS ae: Sec ee teh a 41,479 23,895 53,403 36,332 23, 645 3,769 39, 636 43,997 
PAT UOTIOR ceteris sie sks ag aha oga 107 56 80 69 G3") | Seace eae 33 29 
ISESTIO coe Moo hae shes a ais its 548 260 544 488 366 15 372 288 
Bellewillon sutnsareic unt tates .c'e 330 142 382 400 161 31 340 349 
Btavebridgices eo vs,.eec oe oo 107 49 135 123 90" actanaetes 74 77 
PEPE COM Goratele «2 «raha. Neue aia se 163 102 152 133 95 5 94 128 
BSPANGIOTAS Eases 5 Gace 736 155 1,188 731 500 71 1,045 1, 225 
Brockville 194 33 266 203 159 17 108 123 
Carleton Place 20 10 29 22 TY, Saou See a 97 111 
Chatham 1,097 640 428 529 328 16 287 409 
Cobourg 177 22 247 199 151 23 164 193 
Calling woodaniseaiiees\ovs's- 138 42 164 155 109 12 145 280 
ah eet a eS ee 346 47 725 396 239 79 568 697 
POE HAT erect, biataiee aye. 4o's 56 31 47 30 16 3 48 81 
POri PEARCH Std. +l cbicns eve ce 250 211 109 83 43 11 52 69 
POLE WUTAI saris gates ca.ce es 1,102 796 766 753 543 73 259 272 
RAG cia nein ing > aarti 270 162 373 206 166 8 386 503 
CEADANGGUG sacs ene ev Sbics cy es 54 12 78 65 38 6 24 47 
CTO CEEIOH cet ik ociviciere 115 77 94 85 53 5 57 49 
Citelpliad mente te eeiite ule wrearess 210 136 276 145 89 6 334 367 
Para ton onsets vite antic tee 2,514 1,048 5, 251 2,736 1,381 478 3,956 4,180 
Ha wikesbne ti. oc. ieae ce kas. 55 141 137 54 23 1 135 107 
ENGCTHOM co Sorc cteis ceca eee 549 rf! 550 490 451 20 102 163 
Kapuskasing «256s tee esse 98 1,146 129 119 115 1 58 72 
IC EHOLB cea, chee ied emcee se 69 202 44 37 DOR Nesebar ces 77 93 
BRAN GALON Ge cn oo Sue ae wdene ied 751 275 745 791 504 33 404 423 
Kirkland Lake.............. 299 343 255 256 132 9 198 199 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 743 140 866 905 591 46 506 621 
Leamington! Wy. eee tak coon 273 246 370 297 163 60 220 238 
Lumdsa veh ait eee tae 100 29 127 128 80 tt 77 196 
MGS WElicta ly Crom ert e-aiseecise ee eis 56 55 121 42 26 4 146 102 
PiOUCOD Sey, oe ic tee ttre oie 2,167 971 2,473 1,915 Tots. 278 1, 205 1,148 
Mid ind foo nar caeeee samen 133 40 236 122 92 e 160 171 
INGO BNOG 7c Oe incense toes 48 33 63 36 27 1 45 56 
New Toronto 910 133 1,057 819 652 12 643 665 
Niagara Falls.. 797 262 830 651 446 19 366 441 
North Bay... 880 384 780 804 441 117 184 245 
ria She ee one ek. 192 50 263 209 143 13 157 210 
SNA WES caveat cme thio 819 163 1, 257 589 618 45 1,517 1,495 
CLEARS Oreos ies ake mace 2,077 1,148 1,823 1,730 828 242 1,365 1,474 
Owen: Soundsstee. 2. hs heen 207 50 364 328 142 20 448 519 
IPBrr vOUNG a haces vee tes 21 11 45 22 A Ae mere, oe, 28 16 
Poutbrokehes. tcctatee ones 748 765 306 192 144. ee eee 168 352 
Kerth. .4..4e. Set gtr ee 57 17 103 78 48 3 128 109 
Peterborough.?............. 357 105 738 391 245 ll 747 847 
OMNI. So eer ek Ga. 36 16 dt 36 20't He ett eRts cars 26 17 
WorbiArthtirstsss4 cee eee at 986 3,185 725 619 573 12 307 315 
Port Colborne: j.2 vcr fee st 118 44 196 117 TO. sls wastes s 244 255 
PECRCOLE fe on Masa dce neh ate ee 77 31 138 72 5D eerie 124 230 
Rentraw< 0. ce. de eee 156 50 196 135 122 lancer 154 173 
St, Catharmess.. ec. teases 940 253 1,225 713 510 107 844 827 
Sta ChomaAst >. ecw eee _ 314 151 355 339 170 13 224 246 
DATTA Aen ee eae ee: 454 105 606 513 347 6 390 ~ 710 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 546 456 414 415 385 49 261 288 
Simcoe... Jnceaes ctaansseches 1,632 150 2,037 1,505 1,437 1 138 153 
Sioux: Lookoué, 00. 50s. 6+. 120 70 132 114 51 9 57 61 
Srathe, Daligtser.t iene 103 57 143 96 60 10 160 123 
Stratlord s.; 4. oe mieerts 291 58 336 306 123 129 180 202 
Sturgeon Wallss. a ite ws as 84 15 167 93 60 9 113 lil 
SUADULY, La.0 cote oie eens 1,032 975 1,143 982 591 
SLiIngmMns; 3 Sone eee ee 398 381 561 544 283 
Eorento)<.. eae ee een 10, 953 5, 669 14,531 8,970 12,640 
Prenton! 7. maa cece 194 44 337 249 128 
Walkerton........ 85 59 117 55 142 
Wallaceburg 77 5 186 75 324 
Welland... . 366 90 553 401 431 
Weston... 440 974 382 244 405 
Windsor... sacs la 958 170 3, 657 1,013 5,755 
Woodstock. c7n. .cfseesennn 179 81 206 170 148 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 3 TO AUGUST 30, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT SEPTEMBER 20, 1951 


Sourcs; U.I.C. 751 


: 
z Vacancies Applicants 
4 : Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported! Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
; during end of during to end of | Sept. 20, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
MIAMICODS fers neta oles eee ete. 6,836 3,414 8,030 5,894 3,122 1,291 6,091 6,039 
. LShT hla Ae, 2S. re meee am 644 422 532 451 334 27 313 304 
PY GNDLI sete «od ara Doane 103 80 112 85 61 8 70 74 
Panel onecs cea tee cewek, 149 67 135 152 81 14 24 59 
‘ Portage la Prairie........... 200 61 263 174 138 12 208 176 
: Pie PASC deuce at tiepis iselcss cs 96 365 44 34 26 1 38 28 
MOL (ocr dln Ae) ae 5, 644 2,419 6,944 4,998 2,482 1,229 5,438 5,398 
Saskatchewan............... 5,487 2,977 5,390 4,721 2,949 968 2,399 2,135 
] FURS WEIE Sa nities talk cies cov vvee vie, A 117 37 130 129 89 7 45 46 
IVAN YOREN EGU a. chere tats Maus’ata rsh oe tre 629 465 566 516 389 39 306 276 
: North Battleford............ 251 143 194 204 118 39 141 100 . 
Prince Alberts.¢..:5...02+ 269 105 369 274 187 30 432 294 
; ROMO sae wade ater’, oie 2,171 503 2,286 2,074 1,064 687 494 482 
BAB HAGOOM I a8 calc de oF cys Aiesie. 1,266 536 1,351 1,010 649 151 735 677 
: wilt Currents ay cs, ceases ve 241 131 150 159 127 4 91 89 
| Teachers’ Office............. 52 832 18 69 D8e Wve ants 10 6 
j WVU EI oe caiy ts tne saws 209 73 100 91 146 1 32 40 
PY GQUUIUATE DS Segic 2508 wiv S00 sr:0.50 282 152 226 195 156 10 113 125 
JUN gt ee Bot aC eee 9,685 3,909 9,869 9,641 5,404 1,633 4,288 4,117 
Bar OP OV cece aiakhic acne 7 346 107 80 WOO: | Adee Sits 120 133 
CWANPAEY shear. S cas ze 3,371 1,024 3,718 3,834 1,949 446 1,763 1,831 
Dries Gtr ie eat cea’. 98 57 97 81 OE en ae - 98 74 
HEAMANIOM re ss obs cote ah. 4,510 1,493 4,677 4,568 2,323 1,165 1, 669 1,495 
’ HWdson.. jicces 266 166 159 143 RS las ee ey 27 31 
} Lethbridge 832 410 761 625 492 22 302 278 
Medicme Hats, J <.05 css ena 210 112 188 188 BUG MR ber reese 172 198 
: oS ee ae ae 196 163 156 119 GR dykes Ae 136 74 
Vellowhileree: oteee se ae es 125 138 6 3 05) 4 each ee 1 3 
British Columbia............ 11, 234 3,507 20,164 11,351 1,277 1,082 26,572 24,624 
(unaiitwacke te cccs ccc. sek aes 264 28 496 304 174 74 793 739 
COUTPENEY o 6 eraeid sla aes so sree 144 67 330 98 64 11 1,012 750 
Orenbrovltd, corpuaste Ser vis + bs 69 34 83 71 49 2 80 117 
Dawson Creek...c.50.. 500% 126 72 83 77 SU lb ne wa 27 22 
Bt re eS ae et rk a 2 166 74 496 171 71 36 1,373 1,323 
Kamloops. . 333 172 241 214 195. bev Vecieee oe 91 100 
Kelowna... 377 13 610 393 177 190 906 432 
INCE Day, BOE AeA CCE ORE 185 48 481 189 102 32 1,939 2,056 
WMGRROIE Setar evi ee i's vie.es 0 0 218 80 198 217 153 8 64 63 
i New Westminster........... 472 72 1,898 530 351 75 3, 262 3,248 
Fe eit CLONES Ss cin ais 91d. )a.33 376 25 460 421 360 2 209 176 
ROME PALDOPN Laisa np aielete sb ann 171 27 410 184 133 6 640 482 » 
Prince George...........++.- 1,091 259 972 1,073 799 22 160 160 
Prince Rupert...........--.- 285 88 369 253 195 3 193 236 
PIPINCELOM Wie gat faye ois +491 107 6 110 124 AOU sa dedat os 7 6 
fb Pe fin ae eee 204 80 300 221 141 1 201 210 
ow 4,873 1,469 | 10,202 5,338 3,087 496 | 13,028 12,261 
596 282 517 398 335 10 160 155 
831 338 1,769 956 552 114 2,399 2.050 
346 273 139 119 EDOM We caine seein 28 38 
il 0 60,820 146, 287 101,947 64,398 11,774 128,279 132,419 
0°170 44°347 | 1027131 | 70.688 | 48,501 | 7,010 | 80,387 81.960 
32,450 16,473 44,156 31,259 15,897 4,764 47,892 50, 459 


TABLE D-6.— 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


1941-1951 


Source: Form U.I.C, 751 


APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 


Year Applications Placements 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
GL Sees Siatofeta Ganka riGmre bonscseve'e ehaxRinrate tates 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175,766 507,763 
RUE Ath S vied ec Clete nail thee melee Metateett es 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
A 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704,126 1,944,026 
1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
1,855,036 661,948 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
1, 464, 533 494,164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549.376 220,473 769,849 
1,197,295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1,295, 690 494, 956 1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
1,500,763 575,813 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
984,048 395, 604 1,879, 652 439,985 173, 862 613, 847 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Sourcn: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.8. 


Number Month of August, 1951 
ie sateen ——— 
rovince enefit 
in Last ee sy _ cae “4 Amount of 
Week of mencing Benefit Benefit 
the Month manant Paid Paid 

INSYOUN CAM Ca cin: ssiak guy cits oer seeEGiEn seb Molebnne ie sp lemma nes 441 345 16,476 42,150 
ANOS AO WAL BLATG ty Wilts eRe sd Ose tse ew Muito hah CHG ee 256 90 6,956 15,351 
PUD VS: COC es tind SiS Bisa UNG ies Oe ath so kV Co Rint ase Loe aneen ee 3,168 1,276 74,151 189, 800: 
PRS WIS TNA WICKES... Casice Nee bo. dh es bien « s'bisreheatgdiateniceny haenan aoa 2,184 971 53, 626 135, 292 
SONBDOOG ht, Sahara aisalp aikre PIN oe k Oeiar a ele oe: SIEM RER e c GEemeae 20,068 13,191 490, 306 1,129,491 
OOUAN Gs rami gros Tanase se calcd elec pe eonienn ramen 18, 082 11,592 431,396 1,047,555 
MBIItEOO ets chau flee ehrdelne areaelton 4/0. Khaioetn'e.avu SRSA RR totes ecketerr ae ea 2, 668 1, 248 69, 056 161,941 
Saskatchewan te Niglate 1 cdige o/tasihs fish v's cvs cla atten ace ee 772 390 28,497 51, 695 
PALE GR chat? Sarita aa hsth-erphiors «Sa de/abdimasshe «/aidh «ain Set ORT 1,640 695 40, 665 104,811 
Britis Coliinibla a. iy awie sien Bde ds vo MBE wee us owe ta 10,815 8,083 280,982 796,483 
otal Cand du eAugiaty 1 O61 tei. cake taerdosaie 0:1 «1c lous gi Fac Rene A 60,094 37,876 | 1,487,111 3, 674,569 
Total Canada, July, ODT sete ak cas Ro cise chaty Sieeot sR 57, 469 39,126 | 1,416,699 8,427, 834 
Total Canada, August;*10b0ss2) oct cianiaralscAants ges em eee o 67,303 30, 628 1,925,184 4,412,992 


* Week containing last day of the Month, 
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os + Sa 


; WE ae 
TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF AUGUST 31, 1951 } 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
6 days iy 7 
Province and Sex Toran Nes fc tad 13-24 25-48 49-72 Ret. 
Tidan ys days days days ae 
1,163 291 7 172 322 160 139 
1,045 260 7 155 290 148 122 
118 31 9 17 32 12 17 
282 43 20 43 60 24 92 
187 28 11 5 39 18 56 
95 15 9 8 21 6 36 
4,622 999 454 592 918 691 968 
3,811 862 358 483 780 602 726 
| 811 137 96 109 138 89 242 
. 3,460 871 315 411 648 447 768 
2,501 575 250 809 473 355 539 
959 296 65 102 175 92 229, 
32,991 8,114 8,451 6,451 5, 699 3,276 6,000 
18,193 4,748 2,017 8,573 2,932 1,587 3,336 
14,798 8,366 1,434 2,878 2,767 1, 689 2,664 
33, 210 13,449 3,565 4,042 4,506 2,432 5,216 
20,161 9,397 2,021 2,226 2,278 1,153 3,086 
13,049 4,052 1,544 1,816 2,228 1,279 2,180 
3,622 885 315 452 566 809 1,095 
1,789 437 126 200 260 128 638 
1, 833 448 189 252 306 181 457 
1,071 180 101 131 208 98 353 
520 76 44 49 87 47 217 
551 104 57 82 121 51 136 
3,084 1,288 270 338 367 147 674 
2,320 1,096 189 229 241 78 487 
764 192 81 109 126 69 187 
‘ 17,618 4,012 1,966 3,358 3,919 1,986 2,377 
14, 499 3,332 1,674 2,900 8,226 1,632 1,735 
3,119 680 292 458 693 354 642 
F SPOR R UPS Ah xine att ook hea ca ee Vin ote alo alee 101,128 80, 182 10, 536 15,990 17,213 9,570 17, 682 
: RAED Sc ger CRUE fs ov Chiao bets kia sinte. vie asic’s 65,026 20,811 6,760 10,159 10, 606 5,748 10, 942 
UMAR. 81, eo Wes taee ose ealeet vais ub 36, 097 9,321 3,776 5, 831 6, 607 3,822 6,740 
: 1 Includes 24 supplementary benefit claimants. 


Province 


\ oat 
Se PLC tri Nici lech 8s 4% soee on 


> Prince Edward Island............... +000: 
EE ORT ETE visits o05 ai vie Vase olen.» 


AUGUST, 1951 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Total Canada, August, 1951.. 
Total Canada, July, 1951.... 
Total Canada, August, 1950. 


_ 1Jn addition, 
Of these, 643 were 


Sourcw: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
0 a ee ee 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCES 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 


pending from previous months) 


revised claims received numbered 10,110. , 
ial requests not granted and 724 were appeals by claimants. 


8} 
pending at the end di the month. 


Total : Not 
ot : Entitled | yp ): . 

Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed Entitled | Pending 

BP of to Benefit to Benefit 
603 506 97 671 429 242 159 
134 97 37 150 112 38 23 
2,263 1,373 890 2,152 1,558 594 642 
1,736 1,125 611 1, 680 1,298 882 453 
17,076 11,049 6,027 17, 682 13,725 8,957 4,050 
22,374 12,716 9, 658 20,937 16, 286 4,651 5, 665 
1,934 1, 256 678 1,866 1,339 527 407 
523 350 173 535 889 146 80 
1,218 851 367 1,105 813 292 872 
10,065 5,528 4,537 11,234 9,122 2,112 2,682 
57,926! 34, 851 23,075 58,0122 45,071 12,941 14,533 
58,981 35,326 23, 655 61, 259 48,096 18, 163 14,619 
61,545 89,122 22,423 46, 282 35,743 10,489 25, 203 


2 eT nana 


2 In addition, 10,496 revised claims were disposed of ; 
There were 1,085 revised claims 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS DISALLOWED AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Cumulative 
Month of Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement August, August, ede 

1951 19502 Fiscal Year 

gs Wis DIBATLO WOR cick ec 54 6 SER eres wees ANE nals ao fele ake ee a. am steeper ccicls at aut 4,440 4,094 9,190 
Claimants Disqualified! 

NOt unemployed, .y.cs.a5 cias.osdaitaine ices terehasipice ole oenemlar wlan Se tera ius ts 5,418 1,678 10, 403 

Not capable of and not available for work..................2202200r eee cess 1,043 1,381 2,071 

ILosa of work due to a labour dispute sc ic 2. fac civ the ctestones seer er clepieley - 94 161 336 

Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................ F 1,041 1, 666 2,170 

Mischarged: for, MISCOBAUCH: as dees ps ks dees 8 ne > nea atemiste oe ete 511 617 933 

Voluntarily left employment without just cause..................20.0-2005- 3,393 3,723 6, 220 

Cither seasenae. 2.4 fie Ai eos ee co toes Dera a ee, ras Deen eee 1,608 665 3, 067 

TOuals, «cis tecdiriee «cee enleieer > op abelen deat ches A stagustene bets iearic Sie eye he 17,548 13,985 34,390 


1 Includes 4,607 revised claims disqualified. 
2 1950 data relate to regular claimants only. 


3 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of Total Employed Claimants! 
DE bed LN aah egatere re a cr he eRe cred euetd Mrebois cleicha wic'ste “aides hushe a. Wane iene areata 2,733,000 2, 623, 600 109, 400 
VAT OUIS Gerke ws FARIA Oe fete a fies ARS» sbi tketv. dake om.0rt SA Loken hee eee 2,735,000 2,642,500 92,500 
BeplernaWers: oc Merrarscclen sok eet bc = a hic oe ae Seca hate te 2,763,000 2,664, 100 98,900 
Ovtoberva ss his arent ee Osa eels hay B's Cage Alle cklee SG sh HORE INS 2,811,000 2,731,700 79,300 
INOVEMD EI es ian. he pote Give avi siaoes Srenaeeie ene ORS hee R A 2,838,000 2,747,700 90,300 
Mecers bert meow oa tate a tee ate eer Ie ne oe ane 2,910,000 2,785,200 124, 800 
HG rdaeeO ATIVE Von Sx a oe eo eel hea cra West Siar oe WRT OO thee eae 2,911,000 2,720,900 190, 1002 
PRODIGY, ees ors eater bors int stare dunndleus cinth semen Glee Bat Conant ieery 2,917,000 2, 669, 400 247, 6002 
WIECH chek ora ctrsree ett ie stern ta ane Hoan els oat iaaieictaldins Bianuathe: eeierenes 2,905,000 2,661, 200 243, 8002 
CATIA toes tars trate a, ape Tere Dol anise ACE erseoe ete eae ae thas 2,899,000 2,672,500 226, 5002 
(VE: ReS SR AE eae SAC Asam ISSR nr tsor o> a Aas. DoAemen nore 2,827,000 2,690, 200 136, 800 
PO, Hees odes Ate eta ereascislefor sre Seat mak eiete oncfeWaceicot Meet 2,843,000 2,754,100 88,900 
DAT 2 Re ee es ae a nen a a ee a en tee es Oe 2,907,000 2,820,500 86,500 


1 Ordinary claimants signing live unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month. 


2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Caleulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent- 
age Retail 
iol Increase Fuel oe Pe Lge 
since F urnish- | Miscel- ndex 
August, Total Food Rent See Clothing ing dean Cont! 
1939 g Services modities 
only) 
79°7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
PANUATY lot tas cssteces 58+3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
February........... 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
Marois ack srh ss 57-9 150-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
Arar ale iaccetan Pics erties 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
Wie oe oto aialorets tipts Fig 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
DONG 33 oe he bat v0 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
Dis tia eck aeae6 © 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
RTIBUSE: .). gt eee © 61-6 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
Watover: a. vases bes 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
62-4 163-+7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
82-6 $184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
ug 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
. September.......... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
OGtObeG i bee 2 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 


*For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39=100. 
tCommodities in the cost-of-living index poueeine rents and services. 
Corrected figure. Previously shown as 182-1 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1951 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total toe | a 

— 5 Furnish- | Miscel- 

Sept. 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 

1950 1951 1951 Services 
igiax. sce. «haces. 160-3 177-9 177-5 242-2 124-5 144-5 218-4 182-3 135-1 
St Jobne wes. 2 see 166-0 184-2 184-2 241-0 124-4 139-1 227-3 193-8 142-6 
Montreal........... 174-7 194-8 196-0 267-5 145-6 145-2 194-9 204-9 138-1 

PLOKONLG: Jou. Sees 166-1 184-5 185-4 241-5 145-4 172-1 205-9 194-1 143-5 
Winniper. !/fs.....< 164-3 182-4 182-2 252-8 131-6 125-8 198-9 200-1 137-2 
Saskatoon.......... 167-8 186-0 186-2 255-8 128-6 148-3 212-8 203-6 133-6 
Edmonton.......... 165-0 181-7 181-5 255-5 123-3 114-6 216-6 192-0 137-4 
Vancouver.......... 170-8 189-8 190-2 252-7 130-8 166-6 222-0 192-2 146-5 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of statistics. 


Price 
see Per Dec. | Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Aug. | Sept. 
Se onateteaes 1941 | 1946 | 1947 | to4s | 1049 | 1951 | 1951 | Sept. 
Beef, sirloin. steak. ..../.....55...: ee 120-7 163-8 177-1 258-8 258-1 386-6 385-2 108-3 
Beef, round steak.............. Ib. 125-7 177-6 193-2 | 286-1 287-3 | 428-0] 428-0 102-3 
Beef, rolled rib raost, prime..... lb. 125-5 186-1} 202-2} 284-8 | 288-7 418-1 417-2 96-1 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed Ib. 132-7 169-2 188-7 301 3 306-9 487-6 | 486-4 78:8 
Beef, stewing, boneless.......... Ib. 136-+7 173-5 196-2 | 329-5 | 342-7 562-0 | 562-0 76°7 
- Veal, front roll, boneless........ lb. 139-3 | 174-0 | 176-3 | 288-8 | 314-2] 482-1] 484-9 84-2 
Damb; lee roast. oo. 2<c..0.--.-. =>.) “LB2 109-9 162-0 170-8 241-2 248-6 365-6 347-4 99-2 
Pork, fen loin, centre cut...... Sais 125-3 163-0 176-2 | 243-9 | 249-4 302-5 | 310-1 82-2 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off....:....} Ib. 127-0 164-3 181-6 265-1 278-8 354-8 346-4 65-8 
Bacon, side, faney, sliced, rind off Ib. 132-3 162-7 185-3 232-0 | 236-1 229-7 233-4 88-3 
Lard, pure, package............. Ib. 151-3 178-1 242-1 313-2 205-3 264-8 263-0 29-3 
Shortening, package............. Ib. 134-7 | 141-0 | 216-7] 286-1] 221-5] 263-8 | 259-0 37-5 
AS + ; doz. 156-4 178-3 188-6 209-4 237-4 265-5 269-4 84-2 
Mae” “ot 9 ho acme au 111-0 | 114-7] 139-4] 159-6 | 164-2} 179-8] 178-9 19-5 
lb. 140-5 164-8 237-4 267-4 230-8 252-5 253-6 69-0. 
pkg. 174-6 168-7 181-8 223-8 226-7 252-1 254-3 34-1 
p 105-5 106-3 107-9 150-8 165-1 188-6 188-6 12-0 
Ib 127-3 124-2 127-3 187-9 221-2 227-2 227-2 7:6 
Rape sees sac8-1" 1b: 112-0 114-0 136-2 152-0 155-2 199-2 199-2 13-2 
pay Pek NY RE AES ee ee : pkg. 101-1 100-0 108-7 160-9 163-0 183-6 184-6 17-2 
Tomatoes, canned, 2}’s........... tin 129-9 142-5 172-6 252-8 190-6 242-7 246-5 26-5 ) 
Peas. OY Be SAR Oe ore tin 117-5 126-7 rs Ce Hb ee tie sai 
cream, choi 128-3 | 135-4] 1 : 77> 77 ; 
oe nom Seppe Ly Eee, Be ib, 129-4 137-3 178-4 296-1 264-7 305-4 307-4 15-3 
Se eee 108-2 144-9 153-1 146-9 163-3 185-1 156-8 8-3. 
Potatoes, No. I, table.......... {| “qoibs.| 89-9} 151-5] 171-0] 155-0 | 162-3] 180-5 | 156-5] 35-2 
Prunes. bulk SY a lb. 115-8 143-0 175-4 173-7 189-5 251-2 252-9 29-1 
Raisins seedless bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 125-8 138-4 137-7 127-8 172-6 173-9 26-2 
~\ Oranges CPS er ee doz. 132-5 151-5 134-8 115-7 130-0 130-4 140-2 38-7 
Lemons. | OS Sea ae $ doz 111-3 143-1 170-8 138-5 147-4 174-7 174-7 28-5 
berry i 111-3 135-2 152-8 151-0 146-7 166-6 166-6 29-3 
Panties inne af ee Seal ee 101-5 | 112-2 | 134-5] 154-3 | 142-6 | 154-7] 155-3 23-6 
Marmlce Ope ioe | | HBS) RG) | aa TT |g 
: Pat eae ee tin 138-0 | 171- : : : : Zz ay 
jugar, gran i ewe oh. 132-3 132-3 147-7 149-2 150-8 204-2 205 
ane ee it paces. f.<i ‘ibe 131-3 134-9 152-4 154-0 155-6 213-6 213-6 13-8 5 
Coffee, medium quality i : 141-6 | 133-1 | 154-1] 184-6 | 189-6] 313-8 | 315-3] 108-8 © 
Tea, binok ete Shee: Ors ke. 145-2 | 131-6 | 167-7| 174-5] 176-9] 185-8] 185-8} 54-0 — 
OO EI EEE EEE EE aa ae ae ne ES 
De scripti and units of sale apply to September 1951 Prices. a 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Beef - Pork 
g E E 
5 ty v ral 
x Cpe} x : g & $ = 
; g roel ie cS) ‘s Ye | Bs 
Locality ; : ake ae < = 2 E % A be 
ag ag =r el Urea i= B 2 Oe fa Sirs 58. 
3 s of | ao | 8 = ") 25 | 3= | $7. 
2 g % a9 2 eo) eB) Be Sec albert 
Bisa |. id: [Ses | BBY eis. |) eo] see |S Qe le cealee 
ao | oe 5 o © fai RAP Keke! | Aus; ics av 
28] 88 | 2 | 32 | 2 | 32 | 8 | Be | BS | ge 
a oe ee ra R > 4 & & a 
3 ets cts cts. cts cts ets cts cts cts. cts 
Newfoundland— b a e 
Se Jo litis Maaco ood «aes 1225 |e eece 90-4 CAE Sa sete Atootipes loon cee 85-0 80-6 81-6 
P.E.1.— a a a 
2—Charlottetown................... 107-5 95-0 86-8 73°5 (fo reipotus, eiee at. 77-0 66°24, castes 
Nova Scotia— a a c 
Pra TL ALMA Policies o cities ie vieead Ava ce, « 111-0 | 104-5 95-1 79-0 8054) oc eeee 98-2 81-4 66-0 89-2 
a a 
ARS VUNG Vwreitelnce.cin eda we inces Seine « 123-8 | 111-2 94-7 84-7 he Aes 92-0 B68. Ws corer 93-0 
New Brunswick— a 
== WM ONCCOM velsicieiele Mace cir 6a5iis ace Oe hince.s 108-3 | 101-5 94-1 77-6 v4 SD Wl live att © 89-4 83-6 68-2 87-1 
a a 
Gee Maint. ODM. aretserlere crease ike aeiete as 112-4 | 104-0 93°7 79-6 PEER homily aah 93-9 83-6 67-3 87-2 
Quebec— : 
TS]ChiqdwtMb 6. fesse ines cs pees. 130-8 | 124-2 | 100-0 78:4 70-2 bsnaietrss 115-0 72-0 65-8 89-3 
S==Montrealcaciive dose es od bre. 116-7 | 109-4 97-7 76:7 75-1 81-1 93-3 78:8 62-4 83-5 
a 
GO ite eC sonisiect, ssa a esa neeeiie sss 115-6 | 109-8 92-2 74-6 70-9 84-4 92-6 66-0 56-8 82-0 
10—Sherbrooke. 4.2 sc. ceceeep ees 109-2 | 106°6 94-2 73-4 74-1 80°C) i Feesan, 75-0 64-1 84-0 
a 
Me SOreL VIA a veins satOoaieaa cere Se oes 110-8 | 105-8 96-8 79-0 OB By Prac ore lathe | arate ta 73-0 60°5 82-5 
a 
92 NGS ELV OLR oi. x.cceictdatyemhars ain Secale 0 123-8 | 109-3 88-5 72-0 4-0. hs seanicdieoare 73-0 60-2 83-8 
Ontario— 
TB COMWAN stedareiels thstecutgien aciae8 Gore 96-8 94-7 95-8 76°5 YL ORT I Saracen t> teecar 80-4 64-1 86-0 
a a a 
Ta—sVort WillamMin, saan. cagtvpeiet beste 102-0 99-0 96-0 79°8 190 Neco aot enenteads ty io 86-2 
a 
Ro Hamilton oi Wut aan Siege alessea et 107-6 | 102-9 | 100-8 83-3 80-2 84-9 | 106-5 90-4 62-6 87-4 
a 
DG London. Ae 'e -caevoiaeih es elde 110-1 | 106-4 96-9 81-8 1D De tsalete ace 107-4 90-8 60-1 88-4 
a 
cee NOFth AVS we neh. ee eee «icicle wie 101-8 | 100-2 96-6 81-0 Yo ocr: 98-0 82-8 64-7 86-0 
Lr COUCLAW ins cei webiste Milerreiete orale ous 111-4 | 105-5 | 100-8 85-8 B02: Wie states 105°5 87-5 64-9 87-6 
LOre- SA bs tey WLALIC seca cite waters cro-nare oe 106-4 | 104-9 88-7 77°5 82:6 Wiawaana 98-3 86-0 eo 86-1 
a 
ZO SSUCLOULY vi. s's cokes olelo chs. greiieral tats sisiPe 98-0 97-1 91-2 77-0 fs PR OSC A RE oO 83-9 73-0 86-1 
ZS EMMIS iy <a sities ote eee ne ee 108-5 | 106-5 97-4 81-3 79-1 88-2 98-0 87-8 62-6 89-8 
22 TOrontOln..< \aiasiiset ee oe 108-0 | 101-5 | 102-6 83-8 78-9 85-8 | 100-4 90-8 59-4 88-5 
a 7 
ZS—WINGROL S.. . ge ia dais ste h/as Geleraets als 103-3 99-0 94-8 80-7 BlsO Mest. gar 93-0 87-4 59-2 84-8 
Manitoba— 
24—Brandone 9). sae. cae ct Medea. sos dds ae Nees ae Coane eel ee T4A:O We weanics |men mele SEAS irs acivins 87-1 
d 
25—Winnipeg........ SRA ie Se he 101-5 | 95-8 | 98-3] 77-8] 76-7] 80-7] 98-4) 83-8] 73-2 87-2 
Saskatchewan— a 
26>—Midose aw ein dance Manat sisya wots 97-3 92-0 | 91-1 78-3 75-6 | 78:3 | 96-6 | 77-8 | 63-7 85-3 
5 a 
Qi —RORING sr.,.,5 a coi delteinnoaainie aa se 96-2 91-8 90-6 75-9 74-7 85-3 96-3 78-4 wan 89-8 
a 
28—Saskatoon). <\tawscansstatnase eevee 96-1 93+2 92-9 74-2 77-4 7820: \ erates 78-6 70-2 92-5 
Alberta— d 
29-= Cal ary a! «5'./asereitnyte Marte toh ote 103-5 | 98-3 | 101-1} 83-9] 77:3] 97-0 | 95-3 | 80-4 | 72-4 92-7 
a 
30—Drumhbeller:. .he.s: Wa meee ate 05:6. 1+ 85:0-|, 93-8), 76*6.4) = 7Ls2 ll arate aunts 83-7 | 67:7 88-4 
a a 
O1-=Wdmonton: 2. .sas act ese eee 99-4] 93-6] 94-7] 69-5] 73:0] 84:0] 97-2] 78-9 | 63-5 92-8 
British Columbia— a 
382—PrinceyRupert......sleenseesvccers 123-3 | 116-7 | 115-0 79-0 BOO Peace 111-7 88-3 ae 98-9 
, a 
83—T rail eau) ws ee ti. nerd pamnanene 115*14]+108+8)|wootiees Bi62! | ~ 8148 | eae 110-7 | 88-4 Ke 103-7 
84— Vancouver iis, cuetitas clan eaaweties 117-4 | 103-1 | 107-6 | 86-3} 80-8] 87-3] 98-0] 88-7] 71-9 93°4 
3b—=Victoriagsias deat einen cen oe 119-8 | 107-8 | 107-4 80-1 84-8 82-5 | 107-2! 89-3 69-5 92-9 
Ee 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 


35—Victoria. . 


o 
3g 
Es 2 Pats 
Loealit: oO z 
ny ers he 
at suce oS 
$8 | »S | ga 2 
= an | 8 a 
ao | 8S | &§ 5 
o 5 Ee gk i hes 
Ee 60 8) & i) 
cts cts. cts S. 
Newfoundland— J f : . 4 
LS PPOHUSS Be else siwas ae bs he oche,| ort 41-8 | 95-8 | 29-0 
P.E.L.— g 
DP ChaxrlottetO wi «.d>.cs02 <e/enaeasls 27-5 | 38-4 | 79:3] 17-0 
Nova Scotia— g 
Dee lita cpe tea oereiys oi stars bcs oe 5,5 oe 29-6 | 36-6] 85-2] 19-0 
g 
A= BVCUA Vitis iaireiealelsie caress eaciegnsis.a- 28-6 | 36-8| 90-8] 20-0 
New Brunswick— g 
Rem MEGTOCOMM Ove sais arate nace aaa 2 28-3 | 36-7 | 86-2] 19-0 
eo nar GA) OLIN: wats as eyed hea cle Sine: 3 29-41 37-1] 86-6] 20-0 
Quebec— 
ECOL COMTI Aovaysctussveeie wie.c.g,0 vle's (siete 33-2} 40-6] 89-8] 19-0 
B= MontrenWee te)... Nor enh winels ces es 28-9 | 37-1] 88-9} 19-0 
DEHCIE DOMME aa aio ecas neko sie ate 27-9 | 37-7] 89-3] 19-0 
10—Sherbrooke.......0...0ec0+0.+ ess 31:0] 35-8] 89-6} 19-0 
WETS le. Rana N ae aRABee Ochre 27-3 | 36-9 | 84-8] 18-0 
T= Cae PU VETS a oiaje aia)deie itekssickele: «is 29:0 | 36-4] 88-8] 18-0 
Ontario— g 
Hae Gom Walls ce scacke ceca ashe td oso 28-2 | 36-2] 86-7] 19-0 
TA—=Port Williams... eeosceaesener 29-2 | 35-9] 84-7] 20-0 
g 
Epes EEGITELLEON ectcistaccrcfarttctete et taverars a cies 27-8 | 36-1] 86-8 | 20-0 
4 
Ge TOR GOMER faite sev worcester 28-6 | 35-6 | 83-8] 19-0 
Re NOTt DAV. Stns cages ate Pec neat 27-9 | 35-9] 89-3] 19-0 
4 
Ore Atie hod dace aie ae eee 28-1] 36:7] 90-0} 19-0 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.:.............-. 29-4 | 36-3 | 86-9] 21-0 
DO SNC DULY alec daki< ester cieer event 29-2 | 35-2] 87-3] 21-0 
Py Pee RATTAN soe e ale ojeiseare’s Ga) .eis. visht 3. 28-5 | 35-3 | 86-0] 21-0 
g 
DO ROTONEOM NT stance aiece e.cid/sie es" /0'0 28-6 | 35-5 | 87-8] 20-8 
£ 
DAM OSOT nts A eet oes wale tice don egos oF 26-9 | 36-1] 84:6] 21-0 
Manitoba— 
ne shan ber Oe ee Aner eee 29-3 | 39-1] 81-0] 19-0 
Pree NTN ee cine cine er/ate> ode xe oeleeo'é 28-7 | 36:3 | 79-6] 19-0 
Saskatchewan— g 
BO MGOSENEWeee sc as cece tence sereved 28-1] 38-1] 73:4] 20-0 
Pee ORDA Mt aistcis aie! viory <= c\tiete'e oe oon 27-3) 37-8 | 73:6} 19-0 
RIC MEO ecb ialetar hairs se eisse0's 29-3 | 39:3] 71-9] 19-0 
Alberta— 
PUM RIG ALY is cieitc «cies eee rises varices 80-3 | 39-7} 79-7] 19-0 
g 
80—Drumheller...........-+.+-0+000 33-0 | 41-7 | 76-5] 20-0 
£ 
GE—EdCMONtony.y....2 2205s e nese ess 30-2 | 40:8 | 76-0} 18-0 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert........-..0.+++ w.ee] 33:3] 42-8 | 89-0 27-0 
hy dhe oh eee, aaeeec ana ecae 5 Wme.8 ok 33-5 43-6 87-0 25-0 
; g& 
_ 84—Vancouver.....-.----++eeree ress 31-9 | 37-6 | 82-7] 19-0 
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© AS [eel 3 3 

Bofga | ght & |e] oe 
Patel a Say tel Pee 
Gael aa, (he te ead ae 
cts ets. cts cts. ets Ge 
veteees 34-1] 11-8] 8-7 | 15:5 | °° 20-1 
70-1} 34-5} 11-3 8-2} 12-2 18-5 
72-3] 34-7] 12-0] 8-0] 14-3] 17-8 
73:8 | 36-3 12-8 8-3 13-5 18-5 
71-0} 34-7 | 12-0! 8-341 14-2)) 1759 
71-6 | 35-1] 12-7] 8-1] 13-7 17-7 
67-8'| 36-4 | 1356) 842 17...-5. 18-3 
67-5 | 33-6 | 11-3 7-4] 13-3 16-4 
67-7 | 34-7 | 11-5] 7:3] 18-5 17-2 
66-9} 33-9} 11-6] 7:9] 18-5 17-0 
66-4] 32-3] 11-3] 7:6] 13-4 16-8 
65:6 | 33-1] 10:0) 7:3] 13-7 16-4 
68-5 | 33-4] 10-0 7-3 | 13-4 17-0 
68-5 | 35:3 | 12:0 )| 7-41)) 912-6) irG 
69-6 | 38-1| 11:3| 7-6 | 13-2] 163 
69-4] 33-1| 11-3] 7-6] 13:3] 16-5 
70-2] 33-8] 12-0] 7:9] 14:0] 17-2 
69-4] 33-9] 11-3] 7:5] 13-2] 16-1 
70-1 | 33-4 | 12:0] 77% | 13-5'| > 17-6 
70-2 | 33-4] 12-0] 8-0] 14-0] 17-6 
68-9 | 33-6] 12-0) 7-9] 138-1] 17:8 
69-5 | 32-6| 11-3] 7:5] 12-8] 16-4 
68-8 | 33-3| 11:3] 7:8] 13-7] 16-4 
67-9 | 34-2 | 12-4] 7:6] 18-0] 17-4 
67-0 | 34-6| 14-0| 7-2] 12-4) Iv-l 
66-8 | 33-6| 12-8] 7-2] 12-0) 17-0 
66-1 | 34-9| 12-8] 7-4] 12:4) 17-7 
67-0 | 33-9| 12-0] 7-1] 12:5] 16:3 
68-1 | 33-2| 12:8) 7-2] 12:5] 17-2 
69-0 | 35-5 | 12-8] 7:8| 13:5] 17-8 
68-9 | 34:4] 12-0] 7:2] 12-6] 16°8 
73-2| 35-0| 15-0] 8-5] 13-5] 17-6 
69-4] 34-2] 16-0] 7:6] 12:6} 17-1 
71-0 | 33:5] 14:9] 7-4] 12-5] 16:3 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Canned 
Vegetables 
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oD ha .S > hy 
aries D : Gog 
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S8s|/ 3 188s 
3S a eee ee} a 
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Newfoundland— 
LS t JO DNS a mim eels aan 26-4 | 22-9] 24.2 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown........... 94:3| 21-7] 929-0 
Nova Scotia— 
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A OY GUCV sieisieoit sols ciapunherts ae 25:6 | 20-4] 20-6 
New Brunswick— 
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17—North Bay......04...65-. 24-2 | 20-9| 19.2 
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19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 26-0 | 21-5 | 19-2 
Wee SUADULY viereiyere cere aol ne viele 27-6 | 20-6 | 18-3 
Ae AIMIOING sacs w «ancien wee ae 95°38 | 21:2 | 19-5 
QZ ROLONUO sia'as aivte « saceinesiereys 24-2 | 20-0] 17-7 
2 WANGBEOL .), 36) 07. «+ ss ayer ce niles Coys ares. 19-7 
Manitoba— 
SESE AMON siphe sre) cll te saiat> Hie 31-8 | 21:2] 91-9 
AD WIRD Os sid etter flo gaa fd 97-2 | 21-21 90.3 
Saskatchewan— 
26—MOO8E JEW sei cicincee vs vies ave 30-4 | 20-0] 21-9 
SI—ReRiA ic lawns af Bt+8 1 eb10.6) Wo lat 
QS— Bask atoon noes ccs sleuieess)s Shek Nees Ieaotns 
Alberta— 
29-—Calgary js. seasiter peat: 31-2 | 18-71 920-2 
80—Drumheller.......5.20¢- 33:4] 18-7] 21-6 
Bi—=Eidmonton:, i0...1/1 de nes 82-6 | 19-5 | 21-3 
British Columbia— m m 
382—Prince Rupert...........- 29-8 | 19:81 16-9 
BO—— LT BAL wit hve: aides ister atair a. 99°80-8 kee 
84-§ ViaNCOUV ER stato avis aielo ae! he 26-5 13-8 14-2 
85 ViICtOrie: 5 punts vere © 24-8 17 2 16-0 


g 8 
le | 3. 
2 ele 
cts cts cts. 
14:0 | 10-8] 45-7 
15-2 7-8 | 27-9 
16-2 6-9 | 32-1 
14:3 6-4 | 37-6 
14:5 7:2) 27-2 
15-1 6-9 | 28-4 
15-0 | 10-3 | 37-6 
15-2 8-9 | 28-5 
14-8 8-8 | 26-8 
15-5 8-8 | 31-7 
14:0 | 10-1] 28-4 
14-2 8-3 | 25-1 
13-2 7-6 | 31-7 
16-1 7-6 | 44-2 
16-4 7-2 | 36-5 
14-7 6-5] 31-1 
15-1 7-1] 38-3 
14-4 8-0 | 35-3 
13-5 7-9 | 38-9 
14-1 8-0 | 37-0 
15-2 8-3 | 41:3 
16-7 6-5 | 37-8 
15-1 6-1] 30-5 
15-3 9-4] 35-5 
14-8 7-7 | 27-5 
14-7 8-5 | 38-5 
15-5 9-5 | 35-0 
17-0 | 11-2] 38-3 
16-1 9-4] 44-8 
15-9 9-7 | 44-5 
15-9 9-8 | 35-8 
17-7 9-8 | 50-5 
17-2 | 11:6} 46-0 
15-8 7-9 | 38-0 
16-6 8-1! 42-2 


# S58 
Q Pia a ae 
A |85 | Be 55 
hy Big | ous 5 Ha 
e S3 SS 2 oo 
m4 gea| tao | SS | of 
3B |a@gs| Og | 88 | Fe 
a. ~ 2 one a Fy 5 
=O E 8 ae 2.8 
g— | Sr bo! op? 5" Bie 
ee |282| a2 | £8 | os 
Q 
a Glas 
cts. cts cts. cts. cts 
i 
284 | P8225" | S02 ewan ey 63-6 
Ic k 
30:7 | 26-6] 41-4] 36-0 55-7 
28-4 | 26-3 | 39-3] 29-4 54-9 
i k 
32-9 25-4 40-5 31-8 54-7 
k 
30-4 24-9 41-1 30-2 53-0 
k 
28-7 | 27-1] 39-9 | 28-5 54-7 
26-5 | 81-6 | 41-1] 28-7 60-9 
k k 
29-5 | 24-0] 36-9 | 24-9 52-9 
27-9 | 27-2 | 37-5) 27-2 55-8 
n 
30-2 | 27-8 | 39-0] 27-6 55-3 
26-8 | 21-7] 38-1] 26-6 51-5 
27-1 | 23-2 | 38-4 | 26-4 53-1 
k 
29-8 | 220 | 37-2 |" 27-7 50-7 
k n 
28-8 | 29-0] 39:3] 29-5 55-7 
Ik n 
81-4 | 23-6 | 36:3 | 28-1 50-2 
k 
28-7 ape 37-5 | 26-3 49-3 
Sabieeee 28:0 | 37-5] 27:4 54-2 
k n 
30:3 | 29-1 35-7 | 26-3 49-4 
i 
32-8 os 36-9 | 29-1 52-4 
28-9 | 27-0 | 36-9] 28-1 51-3 
27-8 | 25:5 | 389-8] 32-5 54-1 
k k 
28-5 | 22-5 | 35-1) 26-4 48-1 
30-5 | 23-8 | 38-4] 27-0 50-3 
t 
28-1} 29-2] 45:3 | 27-2] 69-3 
k p t 
28-7 | 27-8 | 38:7 25-6) 67-3 
k t 
99-1 | 27-3 | 39-6] 28-8 Pie 
k 
28-4 | 28-6] 39-0] 29-5 73-0 
k k t 
30-9 | 27-9] 44-7] 34:8 69-4 
k t 
28-9 | 27-2] 38:4] 29-9 Aid 
k 
25-5 | 27-3 | 40-5 | 30-4 a 
Ae : 
29-8 | 27:8 | 89-0] 27-7 70°5 
t 
28-8 | 26-0 | 438-2] 27-7 71-0 
k k Lidiege.? 
29-9 | 28-7] 88-4] 32-8 71-5 
*k p E ye 
26-8 | 24-7] 35-1] 21-0 63-5 
* t 
27-1! 25-8 | 33-9) 23-4 68-7 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases, with 


price averages for earlier years. 
with bone-in. 
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, Changes in grading, trade practices, ete., occur from time to time. 
(b) Short rib roast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. 


(a) Including cuts 
(e) sel 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 


Sugar 0 Coal 
g “Wo ‘ g a nT 
o F hs "30 3 3s 
28 | 53] .| 28] 33 | 8 | zs 
Sel gal] = | vg) bo | B28 e* ] g | 8 
Locality es 3s Wel ed ag 5 ot Sus £. 2. 
BR | a8 | ga | da | 82 | go ae | os | 88 
© ou hy es oo 2 ~ ie aw =e 
$4 | 9h} GE | de | 2 | Sa | g8 | Se | 22 
rat | 'e) o tal 16) =) <q faa) 
cts cts cts ts. t! ts ts. $ $ 
Newfoundland— 8 in i ; Sy 
LST ONDA iu dclelasicioveia eee alone nies 48-4 49-6 41-1 ROU eee as ae 116-1 USI fal bowen a 21-37 
P.E.I.— Es 
2—Charlottetown..............06. 23-6 44-7 38-2 13-2 13-0 120-6 LY fe eerie, 15-75 
Nova Scotia— 
SEAL atachice ce nwiate ee itay eine hivies 24-3 43-3 36-4 12-4 13-3 114-8 60-2). snbhneu 17-75 
Vv 
BESO UNO Mag cia cca ats visis.s. v0 anes 23-0 49-0 36-5 13-0 13-6 116-6 BOSe, ‘Pascale 12-35 
New Brunswick— v 
De MOBO ON oases one dy otis ccc sats 110. ass 23-6 41-7 36-4 13-2 13-4 112-1 CO a) Caer re 17-50 
. Vv 
B—Sarht SOD eas Neue ae ve ae acta hs 23°8 44-2 36-7 12-5 12-9 112-3 BOO Ween soa 18-12 
Quebec— Vv 
aA SICOUGISIE Bera eit oingiet cOW Foie ee o\l'e ovlored as 52-6 38-4 13-1 13-0 119-6 59-6 PO 8 eocy ic 
S—Montreas ssa cae seesason sacle oes 21-9 42-4 33-2 11-9 12-4 109-9 56-4 28> 98sec 
G=-OUCDEOEE fcaciee sa otis bocuie ns AOC 22-4 46-8 34-8 12-4 12-3 113-9 57-1 28°00! |i. oa hs . 
10—Sherbrookes. sacs dacascanonees 23-1 41-4 33-7 12-2 12-9 112-3 58-5 Bi TO ha ede es 
MI-SSOLelScmahs tee: cisccatethe «hivdemcnse 21-7 42-6 33-5 11-9 11-6 110-2 54-6 28 BSH tence hie 
II —ThreG VOLE 6 s.e/s:010 04 0 este by oe 24-0 43-9 34-8 12-5 12-6 111-2 56-1 28 Be Aye tas 2 
Ontario— 
tO — COOLWALL ah oe ale sap loe cities xYeisticioe’s 22-3 40-1 32-8 12-7 12:6} 114-2 65:8) (28:00 sl serene 
14—Fort William................... 23-3 41-9 36-2 13-6 14-0 106-8 53°+7 26-82 in, an etes 
Vv 
13—Hamilfone.c iat Rea ee ek ee 22-9 37-1 32-8 12-5 13-6 107-0 55-6 2550 fv tases 
$O-—LONGON 6s i.cess cbse rcccsvedewas 22-4 40-2 32-8 12-7 13-2 106-7 55-6 26-00")... cssnla 
Vv 
t—North: Bay ireevticsse se ses tee: 24-3 40-0 33-8 13-6 14:3 119-6 55-5 28-00) 0 dees r 
BR CONLAW fits Aalere cislels: aisha 4a ernie cies 22-3 41-5 33-1 12-4 13-1 109-0 54-8 QB GOn i ate alerts 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................ 23-1 38-1 35-5 13-1 13-4 103-7 56-0 26-50.) rote 
BESS A IIUN Gore aye sie cioseld.o 0:F wieisys,ovane.ssd 23-9 38-1 34-7 13-4 13-6 102-6 55°3 28520 iain ave 
lS USITAINS Y Ge ke oe wihernde lw edcacens 23-6 42-6 35-2 13°5 14-4 108-4 55-0 S100) Tr rs tae 
22—Toronto 22-0 39-4 31-9 12-0 13-0 104-6 54-5 P2074 ia yee Pra 
23—Windsor 22-0 40-5 33-0 12-6 13-8 103-0 54-8 2OVBO feos siete 
Manitoba— 
EPPA ORE ores lays tieelesaue sae ecaceies 5 25-4 46-2 37-1 15-2 15-8 108-2 bo Bt Dea eh lege 17-26 
SE ——WIIIPCD? 05 is sn cesdvccsccccewes 23-9 |* 45-2 35°3 15-0 15-9 100-6 O2°9. | cate ces 18-70 
Saskatchewan— 
2O—-MOOSETAW.. Oi ccc cecenveccveced 26-3 44-0 38-0 14:3 15:3 101-6 Liye Sal ie SH 15+75 
AVERITT, 7 RNC i en 25-0 44-5 38-7 14-6 15-6 105-8 68°40 Sane at 16-80: 
28—Saskatoon...........2.0s0ece00: 23-4| 49-5| 36-6| 15-0| 15-9] 101-6] 51-4]........ 16-00 
Alberta— 
UO AORIGAL Sec wtid acess esis e400 ao 24-5 41-9 38-2 13-7 14-7 103-6 530 4.246 4a 13-50: 
380—Drumbheller.................06- 25+4 45°+6 39-1 14-2 15-4 105-5 5383" bcke ue cab tebinaiie 
ASS DS Veet): ee ee eee 25-0 43-9 36:3 13-7 15-2 108-7 62-2.) cave. 8-20. 
British Columbia— 
62—Prince Rupert. «........20..000. 25-0 42-5 37-9 13:6 14-7 | 105-9 64°64 mivatrn st 19-75. 
DELTA Powe aketis ese secs eS eee ; 25-2 43-8 35-2 13-6 14-9 103-0 eee 17-50 
B4—VaANCOuver.........ccecereree es 22-9 36-5 33-6 11-8 13-6 98-9 bY fal e a 18-93. 
Dome ICLOTIQ Pericles ovisie'sviss0 eke ade. 23-1 39-4 83+1 12:6 13-9 104-2 62 Os Posies pate 19-85. 


i ixed—cartoi dl . (h) Evaporated milk 18-0c. per 16 oz. tin, (i) Package. (k) Mixed—package 
oii tase aes tin. me eon Salitormton and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tins. (t) Pure. (v) In- 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-SEPTEMBER, 


1950-1951} 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- ; In ber oe 

mencing In mencing n Man- . 

During | Existence} During | Existence| Working raven 

Month Month Days Time 

1951* 
RARITY 38S Ades vs ern eee ee es 17t 17 6,253t | 6,253 | 16,763 0-02 
BG Didi Varma cie h.letrote ete weniee oa. oe 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
War Chie ti foe seve tars bptee Se sears as: 2a 22 27 4,455 4,754 15,135 0-02 
ADT L oR Se heovare ciaas n eealsene te vines 15 19 2,450 2,647 9,673 0-01 
DVT Vestas Abeer tio sinh Roast ort le ote 31 39 5,772 6, 560 34, 902 0-04 
UNO. 5 aber me oa ik Gta a teem wa see 40 52 12,993 138,641 128, 150 0-15. 
J AVGR Geatae ara; Sr. oD ER ae etn ole eee 15 32 5, 652 9,470 119,413 0-14 
BOTS Uh oa Merce Pevcraie oh careraxsiete eae aaue os 22 38 19,405 25,272 219,473 0-25 
BEPLE MEP atte de ass stenis Ons pew les mesa 23 31 3,792 8,637 | 105,235 0-12 
Cumulative totals.......... 199 65, 096 667, 622 0-09 
1950 
4 PAT GRATE Nelcinaa Seco as oer: BS eee 9t 9 2,381t 2,381 38, 588 0-04 
WS D LUST Ve sen te alas. saataaiiters oe". se 11 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-038 
PATCH ae tia pero verteics heieihee es cue Sic are 14 22 4,620 5,600 25,041 0-03 
INGTILC ESS Dektcte bik Sn ates Crmenege ar we 13 24 2,081 2,869 15,272 0-02 
IMGy ete eb eis art comets seb wanes ae 18 28 3,733 4,491 24,471 0-03 
BEAT? repre Tote eae RE cst cat 18 27 1,699 2,767 29, 692 0-03. 
LYN a AER OR Eh gee scttiodine. 2 19 34 4,941 6, 394 50, 880 0-06: 
PARIOUIS) Seon Se qe Pe enter rei ss 14 27 131, 526 133,392 1,054,013 1-22 
NEntOmiporr sat Seon eet, eee eae 14 23 12, 567 15, 344 37,503 0-04 
Cumulative totals.......... 130 166, 601 1,300,331 =5-0:° 17 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

} The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical ‘table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods. 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Informa- 
tion as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1951 (') 


Number Involved 


Industry, Occupation - 
and Locality Establish- 


ments 


Workers 


TimeLoss 
in Man- 
Working 

Days | 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts 


MANnvuracturRiInc— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Tobacco factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont., Granby 
and Montreal, P.Q. 


i 


Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Handbag factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Shirt factory workers, 1 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper bag factory workers, 1 
Morrisburg, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Printers, pressmen, etc., 1 
Truro, N.S. 


Metal Products— | 


Aluminum plant workers, 2 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, etc.— 
Plastic products factory 
workers, 1 
London, Ont. 


Service— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics, bus and 
taxi drivers, etc., 
Yarmouth, N.S. 


bo 


in Progress Prior to 


(3 


3,690 


ou 
or 


30 


38 


950 


35 


\ 


(*) 
55,000 | 


21,400 


600 


640 


September, 1951 


Commenced August 14; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, 40-hour week with same 
take-home pay as for 42 hours, pay- 
ment for 12 statutory holidays, 3 
weeks’ vacations after 15 years, 
and pension fund following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; termin- 
ated September 24; conciliation and 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced August 30; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation and arbitration; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced August 23; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of 5 work- 
ers during dispute over union re- 
cognition; terminated September11; 
replacement; in favour of employer. 


Commenced June 29; for a union agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and other changes following re- 
ference to conciliation board; ter- 
minated September 10; conciliation 
and negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced August 7; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, vacations with 
pay, and pay for three statutory 
holidays; terminated September 10; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced August 24; dispute re 
grievance procedure, job evaluation 
and seniority rights, in new agree- 
ment under negotiations following 
reference to arbitration board; un- 
terminated. ; 


Commenced July 25; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of 4 work- 
ers during negotiations for a union 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced August 15; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and union shop following 
reference to conciliation; unter- 
minated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1951 () 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 


Establish- 
ments 


Workers 


TimeLoss 
in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Mintne— t 
Copper, gold and silver 
miners, 


Buchans, Nfld. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Fur factory workers, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Prod- 
ucts— 
Paper and paper box factory 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Southampton, Ont. 


Basket factory workers, 
Grimsby, Ont. 


Furniture factory workers, 
Nicolet, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Motor vehicle factory 
workers, 


Windsor, Ont. 


Machinists, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Hardware factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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Jommencing During September, 1951 


800 


350 


294 


130 


100 


(4) 
46 


(°) 


90 


11 


393 


4,400 


5, 200 


1,200 


300 


92 


* 80 


88 


5,500 


Commenced September 6; protesting 
suspension of certain miners for 
reporting late after Labour Day; 
terminated September 12; con- 
ciation and negotiations;  in- 
definite, result not reported. 


Commenced September 29; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation and arbitration board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 5; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, cost-of-living escalator 
clause, and payment for 3 addi- 
tional statutory holidays following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 10; for im- 
plementation of award of con- 
ciliation board providing for in- 
creased wages, voluntary check- 
off, seniority, two weeks’ vacations 
with pay, and job classification in 
union agreement; terminated by 
September 28; partial return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced September 24; for in- 
creased wages; terminated Sept- 
ember 26; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced September 27; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and cost-of-living escalator 
clause; unterminated. 


Commenced September 6; dispute re 
grievance procedure; terminated 
September 6; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced September 7; alleged 
discrimination and infraction of 
seniority in lay-off of one worker; 
terminated September 18; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 


Commenced September 11; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduction in hours from 
45 to 40 per week with the same 
take-home pay; unterminated. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1951 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Establish- 
ments 


Strikes and Locko 


Foundry workers, 
Trenton, N.S 


Storage battery factory 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 
Victoria and Esquimalt, 
B.C. 


Shipyard workers, 
New Westminster and 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Miscellaneous— 
Mattress factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


1 


Upholsterers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Painters and decorators, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Carpenters, 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


Construction workers, 
Barrie, Ont. 


Carpenters, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


11 


51 


Number Involved 


Workers 


TimeLoss 
in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars(?) 


81 


(8) 
13 


12 
8 


( 
109 


42 


600 


200 


30 


1,400 


66 


10 


48 


ba) 
bo 


1,090 


300 


5,700 


uts Commencing During September, 1951—Continued 


Commenced September 21; protest- 
ing dismissal of worker for cause; 
terminated September 25; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 


Commenced September 27; for im- 
plementation of award of con- 
ciliation board re union security 
and extension of vacation plan in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 26; for a 


greater increase in wages than 
recommended by conciliation 
board in new agreement under 


negotiations; unterminated, 


Commenced September 27; inter- 
union dispute following decerti- 
fication of one union for refusal 
of members to work overtime; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 10; for a 
union agreement providing for in- 
creased wages following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
September 12; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced September 14; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation and arbitration; terminat- 
ed by September 24; replacement; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced September 4; for in- 
creased wages; terminated Sep- 
tember 11; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced September 4; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated September 17; 
conciliation; in favour of workers. 


Commenced September 10; protesting 
employment of non-union brick- 
layers from out-of-town when local 
labour available; terminated Sept- 
ember 19; negotiations; compro- 
mise, all bricklayers to join union, 
employment of local and out-of- 
town labour on 50-50 basis. 


Commenced September 17; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; partial return of 
workers; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1951 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 
Industry, Occupation in Man- 
and Locality Establish- Working Particulars (?) 
ments | Workers Days 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1951—Concluded 
Miscellaneous— (9) : 
Electric generating plant 1 56 168 |Commenced September 13; protesting 
boiler installers, dismissal of two workers; termin- 
Toronto, Ont. ated September 17; return of work- 
ers; in favour of employer. 
Hydro conversion warehouse- 1 31 115 |Commenced September 25; for local 
men and stockkeepers, negotiations for union agreement 
London, Ont. providing for increased wages, 
union shop, check-off, extension of 
vacation plan, etc; terminated 
September 28; return of workers 
pending further negotiations at 
Toronto; indefinite. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam Railways— 
xtra gang labourers, 1 28 56 |Commenced September 6; ‘for a 
New Glasgow, N.S. greater increase In wages and re- 
duced hours from 60 to 58 per week; 
terminated September 7; return of 
workers and replacement; in favour 
of employer. 
TRADE— 
Hardware jobbers, 1 55 245 |Commenced September 25; for a new 
Saskatoon, Sask. agreement providing for increased 


wages, cost-of-living escalator 
clause, union shop,  check-off, 
seniority, job reclassification, and 
cumulative sick leave; unter- 
minated. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) One establishment in Ontario, 378 workers; time loss 5,600 days; Quebec, 3 establishments, 
3,312 workers, time loss 49,400 days. 


(4) 12 indirectly affected; (5) 3,000 indirectly affected; (*) 8 indirectly affected; (7) 655 indirectly 
affected; (8) 36 indirectly affected; (®) 84 indirectly affected. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1951. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 
Reports published annually. 1950-51 report, 25 
cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions in Canada— 
Thirteenth Report, 1947. Pricer, 50 cents. 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
_ December 31, 1948— 
Contains text of federal and provincial labour 
laws. Prics, $2. 
Copies of 1937 consolidation with annual sup- 
plements to 1946. FREE ON APPLICATION 


Wage Rates in Canada— 
Report No. 32 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1949. 
Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Fiftieth Anniversary 
Gazette— 
September, 1950. A review of the progress of 
labour and industry in Canada during the 
half century. Price, 50 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1950— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Ydition of the Labour 


Collective Agreements Studies— 

Reprinted from the Lasour GaAzerre. 

No. 10—Primary Textile Industry. 

No. 11—Canadian Meat Packing Industry. 

No. 12—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada 1949, by 
Industry. 

No. 13—Office Workers in Canada. 

No. igen ts Products Industry. 


No. 15—\ and Tobacco Industry. 
Seasonal Variations of Employment in 
Canada— 


Studies on Particular Industries. 
No. 2—Agricultural Inplements Industry, 
1948. 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the Lanour GaAzerre. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1949— 
Reprinted from the LABour Gazerrs. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing, 1944— 
Price, 25 cents. 


Occupational Monographs— 
Automobile Mechanic and Repair Man. 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 
Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenters. 
Electricians. 
Machinists and Machine Operator (Metal). 
Painters. 
Plasterers. 
The Printing Trades. 
Plumbers. 
Sheet Metal Workers. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


“2 Minutes of Employment Facts”— 
Published semi-monthly. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


International Labour Organization— 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Safety in Building— 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
mendations of 1937. August, 1946. Pricr, 
10 cents. 


Memorandum on Electric Arc Welding, 1946—- 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December 1930). Price 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the LAsour GAZETTE. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Or 


, 29 cents. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, ete. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Price, 50 cents. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees— 
Industrial Democracy at Work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C.s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Co-operation Works Here. 
Meters, Motors and Men. 
Teamwork in Industry. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relation Serles— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-18—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1951. 

Price, 10 cents each. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1950 (Mimeographed). 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


(Published monthly.) 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 
A comparison of provincial laws. November, 
1950 (Mimeographed). 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


International Labour Conventions and 
Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— 

Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed). FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Orrawa—Epmonp CuovtiEr, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P., 


Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1951. 


~»». YOU PUT INTO A GOVERNMENT ANNUITY 


BUT small amounts with compound interest mean independence 
for the years when you want to take it easy. 


Government Annuities are backed by the Resources of Canada. 
No Medical Examination Required. 


Thousands of Canadians, not covered by pension plans, have taken 
advantage of a low-cost Government Annuity to guarantee their 
future security. Others, covered by pension plans, use a Government 
Annuity to supplement their retirement income. 


Annuities Branch 


-. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


MILTON F. GREGG A. MacNAMARA 
Minister Deputy Minister 
Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


71 Annuities Branch, 16G 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuvities. 


